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P  R  O  S  P  E  C  T  U  S 

OF  THE 

SOUTH-WESTERN    ItlKDltAL    ADVOCATE, 

EDITED  BY  JAMES  CONQUEST  CROSS,  M.  D  , 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the 
Memphis  Medical  College;  assisted  by  his  Colleagues. 


Having  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  es- 
tablishing a  School  of  Medicine  in  the  City 
of  Memphis,  the  Editor  and  his  Colleagues 
have  determined  for  the  two  fold  reason  of 
folding  regular  periodical  intercourse  with, 
the  South-western  professional  public,  andj 
of  setting  forth  the  just  claims  of  South-  \ 
western  Medicine,  to  publish  a  Medical 
Journal.    Independently  of  other  ande-j 

3ually  important  reasons,  that  must  ad-, 
ress  themselves  to  the  minds  of  those  who. 
reflect  on  the  subject,  the  difficulties! 
thrown  in  the  way,  of  distributing  other j 
than  periodical  publications,  by  recent  reg-; 
illations  of  the  Post  Office  Department^ 
render  this  step  absolutely  indispensable.; 
While  they  will  thus  obtain  a  ready,  suit-, 
able  and  sufficient  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  the  public,  they  will  contribute,] 
with  the  co-operation  of  South- western 
Physicians,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  j 
no  less  important  object  of  illustrating  andj 
sxplaining  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
South- western  maladies.  The  peculiari-j 
ties  of  these,  although  obviously  of  the, 
greatest  importance,  both  theoretically! 
und  practically,  have  not  hitherto  received; 
sufficient  attention;  and,  therefore,  it  shall; 
be  a  leading  purpose  of  the  South-western! 
Medical  Advocate,  to  cause  them  to  be 
more  thoroughly  studied,  and,  if  possible, 
better  understood. 

The  effects  of  latitude,  of  longitude,  and' 
of  soils,  upon  pathological  phenomena, | 
and  therapeutical  indications,  have  chal-; 
lenged  comparatively  little  attention  in; 
the  United  States,  although  for  several; 
years  they  have  been  zealously  studied,i 
and  with  much  success  in  certain  parts  of 
Europe.  "There  are  people,"  said  the  eel- 1 
ebrated  Euler,  "who  will  believe  and  ad-' 
mit  only  what  they  see  with  their  eyes  andj 
touch  with  their  hands;  this  defect  is  com-| 
monly  observed  in  chemists  and  anatom-i 
ists;  what  the  former  cannot  liquify  in; 
their  crucibles  and  the  latter  dissect  with 
their  scalpels,  make  no  impression  on  the 
mind.1'  It  shall  be  an  object  of  the  South-; 
western  Medical  Advocate  to  indicate! 
other,  and  as  is  believed,  more  valuable! 
sources  of  Medical  instruction,  and  of] 
these  it  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  advan- 
tages that  must  result  from  the  cultivation 
of  Medical  Geography  and  Medical  Geol-! 
oa;y.  Their  importance  has  been  already; 
signally  attested  by  some  recent  and  verv] 
valuable  P^uropean  publications;  and, 
therefore,  those  who  conduct  the  South- 
western Medical  Advocate  will  do  their 
utmost  to  encourage  the  study  of  those 
branches  of  learning,  because  they  believe1 
no  region  of  country  promises  to  the  ear- 


nest and  industrious  investigator,  the  dis- 
covery of  more  useful  truths,  than  the  ex- 
tensive region  that  borders  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  its  numerous  tributaries. 
^  It  is  the  desire  ot  the  conductors  of  tbs 
South-western  Medical  Advocate  that  iX 
shall  circulate  throughont  the  whole 
South  and  the  southermost  parts  of  tho 
Western  States,  and  in  the  hope  that  they - 
will  be  enabled  to  accomplish  this  object 
they  have  determined  to  offer  to  the  pro- 
fession a  medical  journal  at  half  the  prico 
that  any  similar  publication  of  the  sarao 
size  can  be  procured  in  the  United  State*. 
In  fixing  the  price  they  have  been  actuated 
by  no  other  motive  than  the  desire,  sim- 
ply, to  defray.,  the  expense  of  publishing  t> 
journal  that  is  designed  for  extensive  cir- 
culation. In  an  enterprise  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  be  useful,  and  without  hope  of 
pecuniary  emolument,  it  is  trusted  that 
the  South-western  professional  public,  ap- 
preciating the  motives  of  its  conductors* 
will  manifest  its  approval  of  the  underta- 
king, by  furnishing  them  with  communi- 
cations on  the  subjects  of  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  treat,  and  by  remitting,  at  th« 
earliest  convenience,  the  subscription 
price.  -Although  such  aid  is  confidently 
expected,  and  will  be  most  cheerfully  re- 
ceived, the  public  is  assured  that  so  lornr 
as  the  Memphis  Medical  College  shall 
continue  to  exist,  the  South-western  Medi- 
cal Advocate  will  continue  to  be  publish- 
ed. That  the  former  is  destined  to  rank 
at  a  very  early  day,  with  the  most  flour- 
ishing Schools  of  Medicine  in  the  West  or 
South,  the  triumphant  succes  of  the  first 
session,  and  the  gratifying  evidences  of  fu- 
ture patronage  received  from  all  quarters, 
the  most  satisfactory  assurance. 
The  first  number  will  certrinly  appear 
on  the  first  Monday  of  next  July,  and  such 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  tha 
publisher,  I).  O.  Dooley,  as  will  ensure  it» 
regular  publication  on  the  first  Monday  ot 
every  month  thereafter. 

Terms. — The  "South-westeen  Mei>ic*» 
Advocate"  will  be  published  in  octavo 
form,  each  number  to  contain  48  pages,  at 
two  dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  ad- 
vance; two  dollars  and  a  half  if  paid  in 
six  months,  and  tlnee  dollars  if  not  paid 
within  the  year.  Any  person  procuring 
five  subscribers  and  remitting  ten  dollars, 
shall  be  furnished  with  the  sixth  copy  gra.- 
tis.  All  letters  and  communications  must 
be  directed  to  the  Editor,  and  the  posty^* 
invariably  be  paid. 

Memphis,  July,  :847 
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AN  INAUGURAL  DISCOURSE, 

On  the  Policy  of  establishing  a  School  of  Medicine  in  the  City  (f 
Memphis,  Tennessee*     By  the  Editor. 


Memphis,  Nov.  7,  1845. 
Frof.  James  C  Cross— Dear  Sir.— The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  ?*lemphia  Medi- 
cal College,  respectfully  request,  that  you  will  furnish  them  for  publication,  at  your 
convenience,  a  copy  of  the  Discourse  recently  delivered  by  you  at  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  introductory  to  the  opening  of  the  Memphis  Medical  Col- 
lege. The  Board  think  its  publication  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  Institution,  by  giving  more  general  publicity  to  views  so  forcibly  and  eloquently 
therein  set  forth,  shewing  the  benefits  wnich  may  be  expected  to  result  to  the  south- 
western portion  of  our  Union  from  building  up  a  Medical  College  at  this  point,  &c. 
Very  Respectfully,  R.  H.  PATTILLO,  Sec'y  B .  Trus. 

Memphis,  Nov.  10,  1846. 
R.  H.  Pattillo,  Esq. — Dear  Sir. — Your  polite  and  flattering  note  of  the  7th  inst.,  in 
which  you  request  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Memphis  Medical  Col- 
lege, a  copy  of  my  Introductory  Discourse  for  publication,  has  been  received.    It  is  at 
their  disposal. 

Through  you  I  beg  leave  to  convey  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  my 
sense  of  their  kindness  and  approbation,  and  request  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of 
ray  respect  and  friendship  for  you  personally. 

Yours,  very  truly,  JAMES  C.  CROSS. 

Memphis,  Nov.  18,  1846. 
Sir. — At  a  meeting  of  the  clasj  on  the  17th  inst.,  wo  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
tender  you  their  thanks,  and  solicit  of  you  a  copy  of  your  valuable  Introductory  Lec- 
ture for  publication.  Respectfully,  A    A.  TERHUNE,"! 

W.  H.  JAMESON, 
T.  H.  QUARLES,   )>  Committee. 
C.  H.  BIRD,  | 

To  Prof.  J.  C.  Cro^.  J.  S.  PETTUS.       J 

Memphis,  Nov.  19,  1846. 

Gentiemen.— -Your  polite  note  of  the  18th  inst.,  embodying  a  request  from  the  Claw 
for  a  copy  of  my  Inaugural  Address  for  publication,  has  been  received  and  I  respond, 
after  informing  you  that  a  similar  request  had  been  previously  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  through  their  Secretary,  that  they  aie  welcome  to  it  should  they  now  desire  it. 

Assure  the  Class  of  my  earnest  desire  to  serve  and  oblige  them,  while  I  beg  you  in- 
dividually to  confide  in  my  respect  and  friendship.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Gentlemen, 
_   _,  ,  Yours,  very  truly,  JAMES  C.  CROSS. 

ao  Messrs.  Ierhune,  Jamesoi;,  Quarles,  Bird  and  Peiius. 
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We  know  not  in  what  light  the  present  occasion  is  regarded 
by  the  citizens  of  Memphis,  but  judging  from  what  we  know 
of  the  sentiments  usually  entertained  in  other  cities,  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  it  appears  to  us  it  should  be  looked  upon 
as  amongst  the  most  interesting  and  important  events  that  have 
chequered  and  illustrated  the  history  of  this  enterprising  and 
flourishing  community.  Volunteering  an  interpretation  of  your 
sentiments  and  feelings,  which  your  future  conduct,  we  are  per- 
suaded, will  fully  ratify  and  confirm,  it  would  be  doing  ourself 
injustice  not  to  admit,  that  having  been  singled  out/ro?n  such  men 
as  are  our  colleagues  to  officiate  on  this  occasion,  is  esteemed  a 
signal  if  not  an  undeserved  honor.  That  we  have  been  thought 
worthy  to  be  the  organ  of  individuals  so  worthy  of  your  esteem 
and  confidence  is  gratifying  to  our  pride,  but  that  the  humble  indi- 
vidual who  now  addresses  you,  should  have  been  selected  to  repre- 
sent them  at  the  foundation  of  an  Institution  to  be  dedicated  to 
medical  education,  is  in  no  ordinary  degree  flattering. 

We  are  here,  Fellow-Citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
first  course  of  instruction  in  the  Memphis  Medical  College.  This 
announcement  awakens  at  once  numerous,  very  various,  and  con- 
flicting emotions.  All  are  ready  to  ask  is  the  project  to  establish  a 
School  of  Medicne  in  the  city  of  Memphis  a  wild  and  an  imprac- 
ticable fancy  of  visionary  men,  or  is  it  the  legitimate  result  of  a 
calm  and  deliberate  survey,  by  competent  judges,  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  such  an  enterprise?  Before  I  engage  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  which  this  question  involves,  let  us  pre- 
mise in  the  language  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that  u  at  this  enlight- 
ened period  of  the  world  Schools  of  Medicine,  are  institutions  of 
peculiar  importance.  Not  only  are  the  interests  of  science  con- 
cerned in  them  j  but  they  involve  the  health,  lives,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  millions,  and,  by  the  doctrines  they  teach,  and  the 
practices  they  establish,  throw  their  influence  into  distant  ages. 
We  feel,  even  now,  more  or  less  the  influence  of  the  Schools  of 
Greece.  Such  institutions  ought  not  therefore  to  be  hastily 
founded,  or  in  any  way  lightly  acted  on,  or  dealt  with.  They 
should  be  erected  only  after  due  deliberation  and  from  public  mo- 
tives; and  those  motives  should  be,  broad  necessity,  or  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  correcting  faults  and  effecting  improvements.  The  sel- 
fish passions  of  envy,  resentment,  disappointed  ambition*  or  the 
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desire  of  distinction  should  have  no  concern  in  their  establish- 
ment. Nor  ought  mere  locality  to  have  any  influence  in  it,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  may  afford  advantages,  not  to  be  elsewhere  en- 
joyed. " 

To  the  correctness  of  these  views  we  most  willingly  subscribe, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  in  asserting  no  motives  so  unworthy  or 
discreditable,  have  had  an  influence  in  suggesting  the  undertak- 
ing in  which  we  are  about  to  engage,  our  colleagues  will  without 
hesitation,  endorse  the  declaration.  We  believe  it  will  be  found 
on  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  to  have  been  prompt- 
ed not  by  ambition  or  a  selfish  regard  for  individual  interests,  but 
by  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  case — by  the  complete  and  ir- 
resistible conviction  that  another  School  of  Medicine  is  indispen- 
sably necessary.  While  this  governing  motive  has  originated  the 
exertions  now  being  made,  other  and  equally  binding  considera- 
tions point,  with  unerring  precision,  to  Memphis,  as  the  site  on 
which  to  build  up  the  Institution,  at  present,  contemplated.  He- 
retical and  absurd  as  these  assertions  may  appear,  in  the  judg^ 
ment  of  those  whose  interest  it  may  be  to  depreciate  the  enter- 
prize,  or  of  those  who  stupidly  flatter  themselves  that  every  pro- 
ject is  impracticable  which  they  have  not  conceived,  and  in  the 
execution  of  which  they  are  allowed  no  participation,  we  trust, 
before  this  discourse  comes  to  a  close,  to  make  them  matters  not 
only  of  plausible  but  perfect  conviction. 

Is  another  School  of  Medicine  necessary?  This  we  have  al- 
leged; but  an  unsupported  and  independent  assertion  upon  so  im- 
portant a  subject,  would  be  justly  treated  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, and  unless  we  shall  be  able  to  appeal  to  satisfactory  rea- 
sons, flowing  from  public  necessity,  there  will  be  giound  to  sus- 
pect, if  not  believe,  that  the  individual  who  now  addresses  you,  as 
well  as  those  with  whom  he  is  associated,  have  been  induced  to 
embark  in  the  enterprize  from  exclusively  selfish  considerations. 
Than  this,  we  are  sure,  no  more  unjust  or  injurious  imputation 
could  be  cast,  at  least  upon  our  colleagues.  We  hope,  therefore, 
to  receive  a  patient,  if  not  an  indulgent  hearing,  while  an  attempt 
is  made  to  recount  to  you  some  of  the  leading  considerations  that 
have  caused  the  present  enterpiize  to  be  undertaken. 

The  present  boundaries  of  the  United  States  embrace  at  least 
30  deg.  of  latitude  and  as  many  of  longitude,  within  which  thirty- 
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six  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  Schools  of  Medicine  are  found. 
These  institutions  give  employment  to  about  two  hundred  teach- 
ers. This  statistical  statement  might  in  the  abstract,  be  regarded  as 
a  sufficient  argument  against  the  policy  and  propriety  of  multi-ply- 
ing such  institutions.  Were  they  of  the  proper  kind  and  suitably 
located,  they  would,  it  is  true,  be  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all 
the  wants  of  the  public.  But  this  unfortunately  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  In  but  three  of  the  thirty-six,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  is  a  professor  to  be  found  that  teaches  a  practical  branch 
of  Medicine,  who  acquired  any  part  of  his  experience  South 
of  Kentucky.  This  remarkable  fact  will  appear  the  more  singular, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  diseases  of  the  region  of  country, 
that  lays  South  of  the  36th  or  38th  degree  of  North  latitude,  pre- 
sent peculiar  pathological  phenomena,  require  a  peculiar 
treatment,  and  give  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  physi- 
cians than  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States  of  the  same  pop- 
ulation. Nor  has  their  location  been  determined  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  wants  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Union.  With- 
out a  due  regard  to  such  considerations,  the  great  number  that 
already  exist,  cannot  be  expected  to  exercise  much  influence  in 
deciding  on  the  policy  of  multiplying  them.  Schools  of  Medicine 
to  be  really  useful,  must  possess  teachers,  who,  from  personal  ob- 
servation and  experience,  are  competent  to  communicate  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  proper  management  of  the  diseases  which  those  whom 
they  profess  to  instruct  are  expected  to  have  to  treat.  Other- 
wise they  will  be  graduated  in  the  knowledge  of  books  and  the 
peculiar  speculations  of  professors,  without  being  in  any  respect 
fitted  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  to  which  they  will  be  called. 
With  the  exception  of  the  schools  of  Charleston,  Augusta,  and 
New  Orleans,  not  a  single  teacher  can  be  found  in  the  medical  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States,  who  has  any  personal  knowledge 
of  Southern  or  South-western  maladies; — they  are,  therefore,  no 
matter  what  ingenious  sophistry  may  be  employed  to  prove 
the  contrary,  necessarily  disqualified  to  impart  such  infor- 
mation as  will  prepare  their  Alumni  to  encounter  with  suc- 
cess the  mortal  endemics  that  annually  desolate  those  re- 
gions. From  motives  easy  of  interpretation,  this  truth  ha9 
been  so  frequently  denied  that  some  have  been  induced  to 
dpubt  its  accurary.  while  others  have  refused  it  all  credence  or 
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belief.  Throughout,  however,  Che  whole  region  of  country  in 
which  the  pathological  phenomena  and  therapeutical  indications 
present  peculiarities,  which  serve  to  distinguish  its  diseases  from 
those  that  prevail  in  higher  latitudes,  and  where  too,  the  respee- 
pective  results  of  Southern  and  Northern  treatment  can  be  ob- 
served, no  difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst  the  professional  or 
popular  public  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  a  long  and  multiform  ex- 
perience has  caused  such  distrust  of  the  principles  of  Northern 
teachers,  when  reduced  to  practice  in  the  South,  that  planters 
proverbially  prefer  to  entrust  the  lives  of  their  slaves  to  the  skill 
and  judgment  of  an  experienced  overseer,  to  the  science  of  a 
Northcrnly  educated  physician  upon  his  first  settlement  in  the 
country.  The  cause  of  this  is  obvious,  and  has  been  already  sug- 
gested. In  the  schools  of  the  North,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  not  a  single  teacher  is  to  be  found,  who,  from 
personal  observation  and  experience,  is  qualified  to  impart  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  that 
prevail  in  the  South.  This  fact  which  is  utterly  incontestible, 
has  failed  to  attract  the  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and 
although  there  may  be  those  disposed  to  over  look  or  underprize 
it,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  is  of  very  great  if  not  para- 
mount importance.* 

*Dr.  Johnson  in  his  work  on  Tropical  Climates,  informs  us  that  there  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  a  situation  of  greater  anxiety  and  distress,  than  that  in  which  a  young 
medical  man  of  any  sensibility  is  placed,  on  arriving  at  an  unhealthy  spot  in  a  foreign 
climate,  unfortified  by  experience,  unaided  by  advice,  and,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case,  but  scantily  supplied  with  books  containing  local  accounts  of  the  country  and  pre- 
vailing diseases. 

"In  such  cases  he  is  forced  to  explore  his  way  in  the  dark,  agitated  and  alarmed  by 
the  mortality  around  him;  a  great  share  of  which  he  attributes,  perhaps  with  more  re- 
morse  than  justice  to  his  own  misconduct,  or  ignorance  of  the  proper  treatment."  On 
another  page  of  the  same  work  the  same  author  remarks: — "Many  days  did  not 
elapse  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  my  strength  against  so  formidable  an  op- 
ponent, and  very  few  trials  convinced  me  1  had  calculated  without  my  host.'''1 

Dr.  Monette  in  his  "Observations  on  the  Pathology  and  treatment  of  the  Endemic  Fe- 
vers of  the  South-west,'1'1  &c.  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical 
Journal,  remarks: — "I  have  resided  in  Washington,  Miss.,  and  practised  my  profes- 
sion regularly  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Every  year,  in  that  time,  has  given  us 
one  or  two  physicians  from  the  North,  who  ho.xeforaii.me  succeeded  in  obtaining  more 
or  less  practice.  The  character  of  the  disease  has  varied  according  to  the  physician  un- 
der whose  treatment  they  happened  to  fall.  The  newly  arrived  practitioners,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  have  always  had  the  fortune  to  have  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  des- 
perate and  protracted  cases;  arid  if  their  patients  at  length  recovered,  [which  we  judge 
was  seldom,]  they  had  of  course  performed  the  greatest  miracles.  Two  persons  in  tlte 
same  house,  or  on  opposite  sides  ol  a  street  would  be  attacked  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  disease.  Each,  having  a  different  medical  attendant,  and  a  differ- 
ent course  of  medical  treatment  would  present  a  different  result  in  its  course,  duration 
and  termination.  A  new  form  of  disease  has  frequently  sprung  up,  and  continued,  un- 
der the  care  and  treatment  of  a  new  physician.'1''  From  personal  observation  we  are  pre- 
pared to  confirm  substantially  the  above  statement  of  Dr.  Monette. 

In  his  "Observations  on  the  use  of  Large  Doses  'f  Quinine  in  tin  Treatment  of  Bilious 
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With  the  exception  of  those  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  South  Caroli- 
na, Georgia  and  Louisiana,  the  Schools  of  the  United  States  arc 
supported  by  students  who  generally  reside  North  of  the  38th  or 
40th  deg.  of  North  latitude,  three-fourths  of  whom  will  follow 
the  profession  in  cold  and  inclement  latitudes.     Having  a  personal 

Remittent  Fevers ,"  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  NewOrleans  Medical  Jour- 
nal, Dr.  Tuck,  of  Memphis,  says: — "The  mode  of  treatment  of  remittent  fevers  by 
large  doses  of  quinine,  was  not  alluded  to  so  far  as  I  remember,  during  an  attendance 
on  two  courses  of  lectures,  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  winter's  of  1839-40,  and  the  sum- 
mer of  the  latter  year;  and  the  first  time  I  ever  became  aware  of  it,  was  through  the 
conversation  of  a  young  gentleman  from  Ala.,  who  was  my  room-mate,  and  who  had 
determined  to  write  a  thesis  upon  the  success  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  (as  he  had 
been  convinced  of  its  correctness  from  the  success  attending  the  practice;)  from  which 
I  attempted  to  dissuade  him,  as  his  views  were  so  contradictory  to  what  1  had  been  taught, 
and  believed  tobe  the  opinions  of  the  professors;  and  I  feared  that  such  ultra  notions  might 
occasion  his  rejection.  [A  very  high  idea  is  thus  impliedly  expressed  of  the  enlightened 
liberality  of  those  who  arrogantly  presume  to  dictate  to  the  profession  of  the  United 
Stats.]  By  my  own  preceptor,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Virginia,  I  had  been 
taught,  (and  this,  so  far  as  I  was  acquainted,  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent 
professors  in  the  country,)  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  quinine  would  be  almost  sudden 
death,  if  administered  in  a  case  of  remittent  fever.  Whether  the  young  gent'eman  allu- 
ded to  presented  his  thesis,  [an  event  that  is  hardly  probable,  since  such  ideas  of  the 
liberality  of  Philadelphia  professors  were  entertained  by  those  who  attended  their  lec- 
tures,] I  am  not  aware,  as  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  graduation  until  a  year  after  I 
left.  Removing  to  the  South-west  in  1840, 1  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  some 
distinguished  physicians,  of  enlarged  experience,  and  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  had 
employed  quinine  in  large  doses,  in  the  treatment  of  bilious  remittent  fevers,  with  the 
most  signal  success;  but  my  prejudices  were  so  strong, from  early  education,  [quite  nat- 
ural,] against  such  a  course,  that  I  could  scarcely  be  made  to  believe  it,  until  1  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  success  with  my  own  eyes  during  the  following  summer. 

But,  however,  this  treatment  by  large  doses  of  quinine  originated,  or 

whoever  may  have  been  the  author,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  humanity, 
that  so  useful  a  discovery  has  been  made,  and  that  it  is  now  becoming  the  established 

f>ractico  amongst  the  most  intelligent  physicians  of  the  South;  and  that  where,  former- 
y,  death  swept  over  the  land  with  a  resistless  tide,  destroying  thousands  in  his  career, 
we  are  now  able  to  arrest  hi3  destructive  march,  and  almost  insure  a  speedy  return  of 
health  where,  previously,  even  a  hope  to  live  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  folly.1' 
Dr.  Holmes  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  his  remarks  on  qui- 
nine and  malaria  to  be  found  in  the  October  number  tor  1846,  of  "The  American  Juur- 
nal  of  the  Medical  Scie7ices,"  says: — "On  my  arrival  in  Florida,  knowing  nothing  of 
Southern  diseases  from  practice,  and  being  stationed  alone  at  a  distant  and  unhealthy 
post,  I  learned  the  rules  by  experience  alone,  guided  by  which  I  have  since  successfully 
administered  quinine,  [of  course,  if  his  North-eastern  education  was  not  a  disadvan- 
tage, which  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  it  was  of  no  use  to  him,]  I  practised  on  Northern 
precepts,  annoying  the  patient  without  arresting  the  disease,  by  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  two  grain  pills;  occasionally  at  long  intervals  checking  the  disease  by  those 
means,  but  much  more  frequently  vexed  for  weeks  by  the  continued  sickness  of  the 
soldier.     I  rose  finally  to  ten  grains,  and  continued  to  give  this  quantiiy  at  once;  I 

more  frequently  succeeded  by  this  practice,  but  not  yet  to  my  satisfaction 

Finally  convinced  that  large  doses  of  quinine  are  necessary  in  the  South,  I  increased 
my  minimum  dose  for  intermittent  fever  to  fifteen  grains  given  at  once."  After  the 
fullest  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  large  doses  of  quinine  in  bilious  remittent  fever,  Dr. 
Condie,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  edition  of  Watson's  Practice  of  Physic,  remarks: — "Ma- 
ny of  the  physicians  of  the  Southern  and  Western  portions  of  the  United  States  place 
their  chief  reliance,  in  congestive  remittent  fever,  upon  the  sulphate  of  quinine  pre- 
ecribed  in  enormous  doses — twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  grains  repeated  at  short  in» 
tervals  until  the  solution  of  the  disease  is  obtained;  but  although  we  are  convinced  of 
the  propriety  of  large  and  frequent  doses,  those  alluded  to  are  certainly  excessive  and 
uncalled  for."  How  does  he  know?  Has  he  ever  seen  a  case  of  congestive  remittent 
fever  in  the  South?  No.  Then  he  knows  nothing  about  it,  and  has  no  right  to  ques- 
tion the  skill  and  judgment  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject.  Phis  is  like 
the  philippic  which  Dr.  Dudley  i3  in  the  annual  habit  of  pronouncing  against  quinine 
and  iodine;  and  yet  he  has  the  assurance  to  tell  his  classes  he  never  employed  them  in 
his  life. 
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knowledge  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  cold  regions,  the  teachers 
in  those  institutions  are  qualified  adequately  to  instruct  those  who 
remain  there,  hut  those  who  shall  migrate  South,  will  soon  find  in 
their  new  homes  that  they  have  yet  to  learn  the  art  of  physic. 

The  Schools  of  Kentucky  particularly,  as  well  as  that  of  Cin- 
cinnati, derive  their  principal  support  from  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  were  they 
organized  with  a  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  regions  of 
country  which  they  supply  with  physicians,  the  need  for  an  addi- 
tional School  of  Medicine  would  be,  in  a  great  degree,  obviated. 
Without  designing  to  impugn  the  motives  of  those  who  control 
those  institutions,  or  desiring  to  intimate  that  they  intended  to 
make  an  invidious  distinction  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  say  on  behalf  of  science  and  the  interests 
of  the  public,  that  they  are  not;  for  in  neither  of  them  can  be  found 
a  single  teacher  of  a  practical  branch  of  medicine,  who  ever  prac- 
tised the  profession  South  of  Kentucky.  This  wre  hold  to  be  a  fun- 
damental defect  in  the  organization  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Schools 
alluded  to.  The  diseases  of  the  northern  part  of  Kentucky,  and 
of  the  whole  of  Ohio,  differ  in  several  striking  respects,  from  those 
that  are  observed  in  lower  latitudes;  those,  therefore,  wrho  under* 
take  to  teach  medicine  in  either  Louisville,  Cincinnati  or  Lexing- 
ton, without  having  previously  acquired  a  personal  knowledge  of 
those  of  the  latter,  will  never,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  those  ci- 
ties become  competent  teachers  of  those  who  intend  practising  the 
profession  in  the  South.  In  the  mere  existence,  therefore,  of 
those  institutions,  especially  when  we  consider  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  administered,  no  argument  can  be  found 
against  the  establishment  of  another  School  of  Medicine. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  urged,  that  although  the  schools  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio  may  not  be  so  constituted  as  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  southern  and  south-western  portions  of  the  United  States, 
no  necessity  for  another  school  can  exist  inasmuch  as  the  medi- 
cal institutions  of  Charleston,  Augusta  and  New  Orleans  abound 
with  teachers  whose  practical  knowledge  of  disease  has  been  ac- 
quired almost  exclusively  in  Southern  latitudes.  The  force  of  this 
argument  we  shall  not  attempt  to  invalidate  by  denying  the  al- 
leged and  indisputable  fact;  but  there  are  other  reasons  which  in- 
duce us  to  believe  that  the  existence  of  those  institutions  do  not 
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preclude  the  necessity  for  another  School  of  Medicine;  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  prominent  and  controling  considera- 
tion, that  they  are  situated  on  the  extreme  Southern  and  South- 
eastern borders  of  the  Union,  and  consequently  on  account  of 
their  distance  receive  comparatively  little  support  from  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Arkansas,  the  northern  part  of  Mississippi,  the 
South-western  portion  of  Kentucky,  the  south-eastern  sections  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  which  yield  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  pat- 
ronage received  by  Louisville  and  Lexington,  but  which,  and  for 
reasons  utterly  incontestible,  should  be  supplied  with  physicians 
who  have  been  taught  by  men  of  Southern  or  South-western  ex- 
experience.  In  the  present  condition  of  things,  however,  hun- 
dreds of  physicians  are  annually  sent  to  the  South  from  the  schools 
of  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington,  who  have  been  educa- 
ted by  those  who  have  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
diseases  of  which  they  profess  to  impart  a  knowledge.  That  the 
Alumni  of  those  institutions  should,  from  the  outset,  prove  success- 
ful practitioners,  is  not  only  improbable,  but  utterly  impossible; 
for  no  material  difference  is  observed  to  exist  between  the  "great 
pathological  and  therapeutical  principles"  taught  in  them  and 
those  inculcated  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  and  no 
instance  can  be  found  of  a  Northern  graduate  being  able  to  de- 
fend Northern  principles,  or  to  enforce  successfully  Northern 
practice  in  a  Southern  latitude.  To  the  truth  of  this  assertion  all 
experience  fully  testifies.  These  he  has  been  invariably  obliged, 
sooner  or  later,  radically  to  modify,  or  to  recant  altogether.  This 
single  fact  independently  of  every  other  consideration,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  entirely  indisputable,  conclusively  establishes  the 
important  position  that  those  who  have  acquired  their  practical 
knowledge  of  disease  in  high  latitudes,  are  not  competent  to  ed- 
ucate those  who  intend  to  reside  and  practice  in  the  South.  It  is 
Southern  teachers  only  who  are  qualified  to  make  successful 
Southern  practitioners  of  Medicine,  and  if  this  proposition  is  not 
self-evidently  true,  it  is  at  least,  susceptible  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory proof. 

If  this  be  denied,  why,  we  ask,  does  it  happen,  that  as  a  gener- 
al rule,  those  who  have  been  educated  in  Northern  or  Western 
institutions,  and  who  settle  in  the  South  or  South-west  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  remove,   after  a  residence  of  a  few  months  from  their 
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places  of  original  settlement?  This  we  know  to  be  true,  not  onlj 
from  personal  observation,  but  from  statements  that  have  been 
made  to  us  by  others  whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
subject.  Nor  is  this  fact,  which  is  not  less  peculiar  than  are  the 
characteristics  of  Southern  and  South-western  diseases,  difficult  of 
explanation.  When  they  first  settle,  being  generally  fresh  from 
College,  are  proud  of  course  of  the  lessons  they  have  received  from 
those  whom  they  justly  regard  as  able  and  learned  men;  but 
who  are — but  this  they  do  not  know — utterly  ignorant  of  the  pe- 
culiar nature  and  still  more  peculiar  treatment  of  the  maladies  of 
warm  climates.  Flushed  with  hope,  but  unhackneyed  and  unprac- 
tised in  the  ways  of  the  world,  they,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts, 
confidently  imagine  they  will  soon  be  able  to  write  to  their  friends 
and  venerated, — often  venerable — preceptors,  veni,  vidi*  vici* 
One  season,  however,  of  personal  acquaintance  with  Southern 
endemics,  is  commonly  sufficient  to  dispel  the  delusion  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  sensible  and  sagacious  enough  to  profit 
by  observation.  Want  of  success,  and  not  the  want  of  patients, 
will  have,  in  this  time,  destroyed  their  confidence  in  the  princi- 
ples they  had  been  taught,  while  at  the  same  time,  to  their  morti- 
fication and  discredit,  it  will  have  destroyed  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  their  skill  and  judgment  as  physicians.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  they,  as  a  general  rule,  are  obliged  to  seek  out 
new  homes,  where,  after  having  abandoned  the  precepts,  the 
principles,  and  the  practice  that  had  been  taught  them,  they  may 
be  permitted  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  the  results  of  personal  ob- 
servation and  experience;  then  their  obligations  and  indebtedness 
to  their  original  preceptors,  are  without  a  feeling  of  regret  or  a  pang 
of  remorse,  at  once,  and  forever  canceled.  Than  this  no  more 
conclusive  fact  can  be  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  position  as- 
sumed, which  is,  that  something  more  than  great  book-learn- 
ing is  necessary  in  Northern  and  Western  professors,  to  enable 
them  to  educate  properly  Southern  physicians.  Nor  will  you  find 
the  generality  of  those  who  come  for  the  purpose  of  settlement 
in  the  South,  better  qualified  for  the  arduous  duties  of  the  profes- 
sion, until  such  time  as  they  shall  be  educated  by  those  who  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease 
es  peculiar  to  the  South  from  observation  and  experience. 

That  these  views,  however  true,  will  not  be  willingly  or  uni- 
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vereally  adopted,  may  be  certainly  inferred  from  the  following 
declaration  made  in  the  last  annual  announcement  of  one  of  the 
first  Schools  of  Medicine  in  the  Union: — "The  facilities  which 
Philadelphia  affords  for  medical  instiuction  are  certainly  varied 
and  ample,  and  adapted  for  every  region.  The  great  principles 
of  pathology  and  therapeutics  can  never  be  sectional;  they  are  of 
universal  application."  In  opposition  to  the  authority  of  a  very 
learned  body,  we  beg  leave  to  quote  an  equally  emphatic  declar- 
ation from  a  recent  and  an  able  French  writer,  who  had,  for 
many  years,  been  a  close  observer  of  disease  in  very  various  cli- 
mates. He  says: — "De  meme  que  pays  possede  son  regne  vege- 
tal et  son  regne  animal  caracteristiques;  de  meme  il  possede  aussi 
ion  regne  pathologique  a  lui;  il  a  ses  maladies  propres,  et  exclu- 
iives  de  certaines  autres."  But  this  question,  so  important  and  in- 
teresting, is  not  to  be  settled  by  a  reference  to  authorities,  but  by 
an  appeal  to  facts.  Now  what  is  a  "great  principle?"  To  our 
understanding  it  is  an  ultimate  fact  or  law,  to  which  the  varioui 
phenomena  in  any  department  of  observation  and  experience  are 
referred,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  reference  that  is  made  of  the 
phenomena  observed  in  the  inanimate  world  to  certain  laws  of 
motion,  of  gravitation,  of  chemical  affinity,  &c.  Dr.  Bartlett  in- 
forms us  that,  "A  law,  or  principle,  of  physical  science  consists  in 
a  rigorous  and  [an]  absolute  generalization  of  facts,  phenomena, 
events  and  relationships;  and  in  nothing  else.  It  is  identical  with 
the  universality  of  a  phenomenon,  or  the  invariableness  of  a  rela- 
tionship," which  is  equivalent  to  what  Mr.  Mill  says  in  his 
"System  of  Logic,"  that  "Ultimate  laws  are  observed  uniformities 
of  Nature  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  more  general  laws;" 
or  as  Webster  defines  a  principle  to  be  "a  truth  admitted  without 
proof,  or  considered  as  having  been  before  proved."  Without 
desiring  to  intimate  that  medicine  is  a  vague  and  an  uncertain  sci- 
ence, we  ask  is  there  any  thing  in  pathology  or  therapeutics 
which  can  be  justly  regarded  as  complying  with  the  requisitions 
of  either  of  the  above  definitions  of  a  principle,  an  ultimate  law 
or  an  universally  admitted  truth?  If  so,  then  we  acknowledge, 
with  shame  and  remorse,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  it.  If  there 
should  be,  however,  no  such  prodigy  in  medicine,  and  of  this  we 
are  firmly  convinced,  then  there  are  no  "great  principles  of 
pathology  and  therapeutics   of  universal  application,"  and  what 
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certain  individuals  have  taken  the  liberty  to  say  on  the  subject 
is  selfish,  hypocritical,  collegiate  cant.  The  existence  of  laws  or 
principles  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  is  not  denied.*  These 
are,  however,  what  Mr.  Mill  properly  denominates  derivative  as 
contradistinguished  from  ultimate,  and  are  therefore,  in  no  sense 
entitled  to  be  considered  great  or  fundamental.!  It  is  consequent- 
ly an  assumption  to  assert  that  they  are  of  "universal  application." 
If  the  "great  principles  of  pathology"  of  which  certain  learned 
men  speak  with  more  familiarity  than  discretion,  have  a  real  exis- 
tence, they  will  be  readily  recognized  in  the  explanation  which 
they  afford  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  on  which  the  phenomena 
of  inflammation  depends,  for  this  morbid  action  is,  as  Dr.  Alison, 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 9 
remarks,  "on  many  accounts,  the  kind  of  diseased  action  in  the 
living  body,  which  must  occupy  the  largest  share  in  all  pathologi- 
cal discussions."  While  no  successful  effort  has  been  made  to  il- 
lustrate and  explain  the  ultimate  principle  upon  which  the  chan- 
ges which  constitute  inflammation  depend,  we  are  told  by  the  same 
author  that  "we  cannot  go  far  in  the  explanation  of  the  facts,  of 
which  the  history  of  inflammation  consists."  The  general  opin- 
ion is  that  they  depend  on  an  alteration  in  the  vital  action 
of  the  arteries  of  the  imflamed  part.J  While  this  seems  to  be 
generally  conceded,  the  majority  of  pathologists  contend  that 
this  alteration  consists  in  an  actual  increase  of  vital  action  in  the 
vessels  of  an  inflamed  part.  A  very  respectable  minority,  how- 
ever, numbering  such  names  as  those  of  Philip  and  Thompson, 
maintain  that,  the  chief  and  sometimes  the  only  phenomenon  ob- 
served in  the  coats  of  the  vessels  of  inflamed  parts  is  dilatation, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  state  directly  the  opposite  of  increased  vital 
action.     Thus,  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  morbid  action  which  is  of 


*Mr.  Prost  in  his  researches  upon  "Fievres  dites  Essentielles,"  says:— "On  a  com- 
mis  une  erreur  bien  grave  etbien  funeste,  quand  on  a  dit  que  la  nature,  est  changean- 
te,  tandis  que  la  simplicite  et  la  Constance  de  la  nature  depassent  notre  entendement- 
ce  sont  lesresultats  qui  varient,  Si  les  principes  sont  constants  (et  cela  n'estdou 
teux  que  pour  les  ignorants,)  cherchons  done  a  connaitre  les  principes,  usons  notre  pa- 
tience ales  decouvnr,  mais  ne  les  imaginons  pas.  C'est  aux  faita,  a  l'universalit* 
des  faits,  c'est  auxplus  petites  choses  qu'il  faut  demander  cesprincipes;  ils  sont  la,  ils 
.Be  sont  que  la,  ils  y  sont  bien;  nos  yeux  seuls  n'y  sont  pas,  ne  veulent  pas  y  etre  " 

t  Derivative  laws  are  such  as  are  deducible  from,  and  may,  in  any  of  the  modes 
which  we  have  pointed  oat,  be  resolved  into  other  and  more  general  ones.  Ultimate 
laws  are  those  which  cannot.  We  are  not  sure  that  any  of  the  uniformities  which  we 
are  yet  acquainted  with  are  ultimate  laws;  and  that  every  resolution  of  a  derivative  law 
into  more  general  laws,  brings  us  nearer  to  them."—  Mills  System  of  I^gic. 

fThis,  however,  is  obviously  a  gratuitous  supposition,  for  many  of  the  facts  of  in- 
flammation cannot  be,  even  plausibly,  explained  bv  any  such  hypothesis. 
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more  common  occurrence  than  any  other, — which,  in  itself  or  in  its 
varied  effects,  is  very  often  combined  with  all  other  modes  of  dis- 
eased action,  and  is  more  or  less  concerned  in  producing  a  large 
share  of  the  mortality  in  every  part  of  the  world,  no  great  princi- 
ple of  pathology  has  been  established;  especially  if  this  great  prin- 
ciple consists  in  "the  universality  of  a  phenomenon,  or  the  invaria- 
bleness  of  a  relationship,"  or  of  "observed  uniformities  that  can- 
not be  resolved  into  more  general  laws,"  or  of  "a  truth  admit- 
ted either  without  proof,  or  considered  as  having  been  proved." 

What  is  the  therapeutical  principle  that  is  universally  applica- 
ble to  the  treatment  of  inflammation?  If  there  is  one  that  has 
more  generally  received  the  suffrages  of  the  profession  than  any 
other,  it  is  that  which  is  deduced  from  the  assumption  that  there 
is  an  actual  increase  of  vital  action  in  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed 
part,  and  that,  conseqen tly,  ultra  depletion  by  every  available 
means,  is  the  therapeutical  principle.  But  do  all  therapeutists 
concur  in  admitting  the  truth  of  this  principle?  Certainly  not,  for 
besides  the  fact  that  the  recognized  indications  for  blood-letting 
frequentlylead  into  error,*  at  this  very  moment,  the  ablest  author- 
ities differ  as  to  its  value,  some  asserting  that  it  has  no  effect,! 
others  that  it  is  positively  injurious,!  and  others  who  rely  upon 
tonics  and  stimulants. || 

*uThus  have  we  seen  a  physician  of  days  gone  by,  prescribe  bleeding  after  bleed- 
ing for  a  chlorotic  patient,  simply  because  she  complained  of  pain  in  her  side,  and  her 
blood  presented  a  buffy  coat,  is  the  practitioner  who  is  aware  of  the  real  value  of  the 
buffy  coat,  the  conditions  of  its  formation,  the  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  iron  in  producing  an  increased  production  of  them,  to  be  charged  with  a 
dangerous  use  of  hypothesis,  because  in  such  a  case  he  prescribes  ferruginous  medi- 
cines instead  of  venesection?  Surely  not.  The  danger  is  on  the  side  of  the  practi- 
tioner, who' presumes  that  a  buffy  coat  and  pain  in  the  side  are  indications  of  inflam- 
matory action;  and  who,  adopting  the  lancet  as  his  chief  instrument  for  combating 
that  inflammation,  reduces  his  unfortunate  patient  to  a  state  of  almost  absolute  anae- 
mia.1'— British  and  Foreign  JSledual  Review. 

"Fulnes  of  the  vessels  is  very  frequent  in  acute  affections  of  the  brain,  and  is  to  be 
recognized  b y  fulness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  injection,  and  a  swollen  condi- 
tion of  the  superficial  veins.  But,11  remarks  M.  Pinel,  "a  remarkable  fact  which  has 
repeatedly  been  proved  by  observation,  is  that  this  excess,  often  far  from  augmenting 
the  acuteness  of  the  cerebral  symptom*,  appears  to  calm  and  act  as  a  sort  oi  sedative 
upon  them.  Although  the  curative  indication  be  to  disgorge  the  sanguineous  system, 
the  indication  must  be  followed  up  with  extreme  reserve.  I  have  often  seen  women 
at  the  taipetriere,  who  had  been  treated  elsewhere  for  temporary  delirium,  admitted  in 
a  state  of  iuror  supervening  after  abundant  loss  of  blood  to  which  they  had  been 
submitted."  And  a  little  further  on:  "we  often  observe  that  the  only  effect  ot  blood- 
letting is  to  diminish  the  state  of  hyperemia,  and  the  intellectual  disturbance  continues 
in  spite  of  it  unaffected. ,1 — < 

tMr.  Louis  remarks: — "II  resulte  desufaits  exposes  dans  cechapitreeue  la  saignj'en'a 
euquepeudinfluencesur  la  ir.arche  deia  pneumonie,  d  l]  eledela  faceetdel'an- 

giue  gutturale,  chez  les  maladies  sounds  a  mon  observation;  que  son  influence  n'a  pas 
fete  plus  marquee  dans  les  cas  ou  elle  a  etc  copieuse  et  r£pietee,  que  dans  ceux  ou,  elle  a 
unique  et  pen  abondante;  qu'on  ne  jugule  pas  les  inflammations,  comme  on  se  plait 
troup  eouvent  a  la  dire;  que  dan3  lea  cas  ou  i!  parait  en  etrc  autrement,  e'est  sans 
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But  if  it  be  admitted  as  a  general  therapeutical  principle,  that 
blood-letting  may  be  resorted  to  in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
with  safety  and  success,  does  it  follow  that  it  is,  in  all  latitudes,  of 
universal  application?     No  one  who  has  practised  in  more  than 

doute,  ou  parce  qu'il  y  a  eu  erreur  de  diagnostic,  ou  paree  que  remission  sanguine 
a  eu  lieu  a  une  epoque  avancee  de  la  maladie,  quand  cell — ci  elait  voisine  de  son 
declin." 

t  After  inveighing  in  the  bitterest  language  against  blood-letting,  Dr.  Dickson  in  his 
"Principles  of  the  Chrono-  Thermal  System  of  Medicine,'1''  exclaims: — "How  lew  are  the 
diseases  which  loss  of  blood  may  not  of  itself  produce!  If  it  cannot  cause  the  eruptions 
of  small  pox,  nor  the  glandular  swellings  of  plague,  it  has  given  rise  to  disorders  more 
frequently  and  inevitably  fatal  than  either.  What  think  you  of  cholera  asphyxia — 
Asiatic  cholera?  Gentlemen,  the  symptoms  of  that  disease  are  the  identical  symp- 
toms ofa  person  bleeding^  ^7//  away  from  life!  The  vomiting,  the  cramps,  the  sighing, 
the  long  gasp  for  breath — the  leaden  and  livid  countenance  which  the  painter  gives  to 
the  dying  in  his  battle  pieces — these  are  equally  the  symptoms  of  cholera  and  loss  of 
blood!  Among  the  numerous  diseases  which  it  can  produce,  Darwin  says: — "a  par- 
oxysm of  gout  is  liable  to  recur  on  bleeding."  John  Hunter  mentions  "lock -jaw  and 
dropsy,'1  amongst  its  injurious  effects — Travers,  "blindness  and  palsy,11— Marshall 
Hall,  "mania,"— Blundell,  "dysentery11—  Broussais,—' lever  and  convulsions!11  "When 
an  animal  loses  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,11  says  John  Hunter,  "the  heart  in- 
creases in  its  frequency  of  strokes,  as  also  in  its  violence."  Yet  these  are  the  indica- 
tions for  which  professors  tell  you  to  bleed!  You  must  bleed  in  every  inflammation  they 
tell  you.  Yet  is  not  inflammation  a  daily  effect  of  los3  of  blood!  Magendie  mentions 
"pneumonia"  as  having  been  produced  by  it,  completely  confirming  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Hume  upon  that  point.  He  further  tells  us  that  he  lias  witnessed  among  its  effects 
"the  entire  train  of  what  people  are  pleased  to  call  inflammatory  phenomena;  and 
mark,'1  he  says,  "the  extraordinary  fact,  that  this  inflammation  will  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  very  agent  which  is  daily  used  to  combat  it!11  What  a  long  dream  of 
false  security  have  mankind  been  dreaming!  they  have  laid  themselves  down  on  the 
laps  of  their  medical  mentors,  they  have  slept  a  long  sleep;  while  these,  like  the  fabled 
vampire  of  the  poets,  taking  advantage  ofa  dark  night  of  barbarism  and  ignorance, 
have  thought  it  no  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  life's  blood  during  the  profoundness  of  their 
slumber.1' 

|l"The  influenza,  or  epidemic  catarrh,  which'  was  almost  universal  in  this  town 
[London]  in  the  year?  1333  and  1837,  afforded  a  striking  illustration  of  the  point  I  am 
endeavoring  to  set  before  you.  The  inflammatory  symptoms — the  bronchetis  and 
pneumonia — were  in  many  cases  strongly  marked,  and  it  was  necessary  to  abstract 
blood;  but  persons  suffering  under  influenza  bare  bleeding  exceedingly  ill,  and  where 
the  use  of  the  lancet  could  not  be  avoided,  it  was  never  resorted  to  without  reluctance 
and  misgiving." —  (  Watson's  Practice  of  Physic.)  Not  only  did  the  patients  laboring 
Tuuier  the  epidemics  of  which  Dr.  Watson  speaks,  bear  blood-letting  "exceedingly  ill," 
but  recovered  more  rapidly  and  in  larger  proportion  in  the  hands  of  those  who  abstained 
from  it  altogether  and  relied  upon  tonics  and  stimulants.  This  is  proved  by  a  num- 
ber of  papers  to  be  found  in  the  London  Lanceland  London  Medical  Gazette,  extracts 
from  which  we  would  quote  were  they  accessible. 

"But  of  late  years,  more  reliance  has  been  placed  by  practitioners  upon  local  stim- 
ulants, for  checking  this  horrible  malady,  (purulent  op  thalmia)  than  upon  general  or 
topical  bleeding.  A  prion,  we  should  ex,)  ct  that  the  caustic  application  would  add 
to  the  existing  mischief  and  destroy  sdl  chance  of  saving  the  inflamed  eye.  But  it  is 
not  so.  Even  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  was,  I  have  reason  to  think,  formerly  very  scepti- 
cal on  this  point,  appears  to  be  so  no  longer.11 — Ib\ 

It  is  wonderful  that  when  physicians  see  What  is  called  inflammation  yield  under 
their  eyes  to  the  direct  application  of  tonics  and  stimulants,  they  should  still  hold  in 
horror,  the  internal  administration  of  them.  Occasionally,  however,  "great  therapeu- 
tical principles  of  universal  application1' have  been  abandoned,  and  good  results  have 
followed.  When  the  allied  armies  were  in  Paris,  in  1814,  the  Cossacks  suffered  dread- 
fully from  pneumonia,  and  they  died,  says  Mr.  Rostan,  almost  to  a  man,  so  long  as 
they  were  bled,  but  recovered  rapidly  and  completely  after  the  practice  of  giving  them 
Brandy  was  instituted.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chjrurgical  Society,  Mr.Trav- 
ers  is  reported  to  have  stated,  that  ia  "a  great  many  instances  (of  Erysipelas)  he  found 
the  most  decided  benefit  from  the  use  of  Bark  and  other  tonics^  and  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  he  had  often  ?een  highly  useful  in  the  practice  of  ethers, 
even  in  cases  where  he  would  lave  em  antiphlogistic  treatment,  if  the  patients 

had  fallen  into  his  own  hands.1'— London  Lincc-r. 
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one  climate,  or  whose  judgment  is  not  warped  by  selfish  and  indi- 
vidual considerations,  will  venture  to  make  any  such  assertion. 
In  the  Northern  and  even  in  the  temperate  sections  of  the  Union, 
frequent  and  copious  depletions  are  commonly  resorted  to,  and 
this  is  considered  the  orthodox  mode  of  treating  inflammation, 
but  they,  in  other  latitudes,  are  either  altogether  proscribed  from 
the  methodus  medendi,  or  are  used  with  the  utmost  caution  and  re- 
serve.* Similar  and  equally  pointed  remarks  might,  with  per- 
fect propriety,  be  made  in  relation  to  all  the  other  power- 
fully debilitant  remedies,  which  are  so  popular  and  so  generally 
confided  in  by  the  physicians  of  North-eastern  latitudes. 

That  the  pathological  phenomena  and  therapeutical  indica- 
tions of  Southern  maladies  should  differ  from  those  that  prevail  in 
the  colder  regions  of  the  earth,  will  not  cause  surprise  in  those 
who  reflect  that  the  population  of  the  South  is  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of,  at  least,  two  powerful  causes,  from  both  of  which  those  of 
Northern  and  temperate  latitudes  are  comparatively  exempt.  Al- 
lusion is  made  to  intense  solar  heat  and  a  miasmatic  atmosphere. 
These  morbiferous  agents  are  of  powerful  and  extensive  operation. 
They  are  of  themselves  not  only  specific  causes  of  disease,  but 
they  modify  the  character  of  all  the  maladies  which  occur  within 
the  sphere  of  their  influence.     We  cannot  pause  to  inquire  into  the 


*"Nulle  part  dans  le  nord  de  TEurope  je  rfai  vu  la  forme  inflamraatoire  se  dissiner 
avec  plus  a  intensite  que  sur  le  plateau  des  Castilles,  un  des  plus  eleves  de  TEurope,  et 
notamment  a  Madrid.  Lea  climats  continentaux,  refrodis  par  les  vents  sont  plus  fe- 
conds  en  inflammations  que  les  climats  insulaires  ou  littoraux,  a  egale  distance  des 
tropiques,  et  ce  fait  justifie  pleinement  la  judicieuse  remark  de  Coelius  Aurelianua, 
d'apres  laquelle  les  saignees  a^gravjdent  les  plsuresies  d1Athtnes  et  de  Rome,  et 
qu'elles  reussissaient  au  contraire  contre  les  pleuresies  de  Paria  et  de  l'Hellespoit." — 
£oudin?s  Essai  de  Geographie  Medicale. 

Dr.  Boling  in  an  article  "On  the  Treatment  of  the  Inflammatory  A jicctions  of  Malari  • 
ous  Districts,"  to  be  found  in  the  July  number  for  1844  of  "The  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences"  says: — "Another  striking  peculiarity  about  these  inflammations, 
is  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  resist  what  is  generally  considered  a  purely  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment,  a  treatment  that  would  be  in  most  cases  speedily  successful  in  the 
phlegmasia?  of  those  living  in  an  atmosphere  untainted  with  malarta,  and  the  facili- 
ty wnich,  as  a  general  rule,  they  yield  to  a  course  of  practice,  applicable,  in  its  pecu- 
liar features,  to  the  treatment  of  the  uncomplicated  fevers  of  the  same  regions.  The 
fatality  of  these  affections,  for  instance  of  the  disease  generally  known  as  bilious  or 
typhoid  pneumonia,  under  a  purely  antiphlogistic  treatment,  (by  this  I  mean  bleeding, 
tartar-emetic,  purging  and  blistering,)  or  under  a  systematic  exhibition  of  mercurials; 
or  under  another  system  of  treatment  pursued  by  a  few  physicians  of  the  South,  via: 
the  exhibition  day  after  day  of  drastic  purgatives,  is  very  great;  whereas  under  the  use 
of  gentle  laxatives  occasionally,  mild  amiphlogistics,  and  the  free  but  judicious  use  of 
Peruvian  bark  or  its  preparations,  the  fatality  is  comparatively  limited.  Compared 
with  the  practice  of  a  few  years  back,  a  system  of  treatment  much  more  judicious  and 
successful,  is  rapidly  being  adopted  by  the  physicians  of  the  South,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  would  take  pride  in  boasting  of  their  hundred  grain  doses  of  calomel,  or 
the  number  of drastic  pills  given  in  a  dose,  is  small,  indeed;  and  this  too;  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  professional  dicta,  and  college  impressions." 
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methodus  aegendi  of"  those  agents  in  producing  their  peculiar  and 
characteristic  results,  but  the  general  pathological  phenomena  to 
which  they  give  rise,  may  be  briefly  stated  to  consist  in  a  less  ve- 
hement, forcible,  persistent  and  general  reaction  than  is  observed 
in  higher  latitudes,  together  with  a  periodicity,  more  or  less 
marked  in  almost  every  case,  and  an  unequivocal  hepatic  de- 
rangement, varying  in  its  degree  of  intensify,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  organ  originally  attacked,  for  the  liver  is  sure  to  suf- 
fer, more  or  less,  as  a  c?oise  or  consequence  of  disease  in  hot  and 
malarious  latitudes.  Nor  are  these  peculiarities  unimportant  in 
a  theoretical  or  practical  point  of  view.  So  far  indeed  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  the  peculiarities  to  which  we  refer,  uni- 
formly command  the  practitioners  earliest  and  most  earnest  at- 
tention. Instead  of  the  blood-letting  and  antimonial  heroisms,  so 
much  confided  in  and  practised  in  higher  latitudes,  and  which  arc 
\cry  sparingly,  if  at  all,  used  in  the  South,  resort  is  had  to  such 
agents  as  rectify  biliary  derangement  and  prevent  the  paroxys- 
mal recurrence  of  disease.  But  the  Alumni  of  the  Atlantic 
Schools,  as  well  as  those  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  regardless  of  the 
great  fundamental  facts  that  the  pathological  phenomena  and  ther- 
apeutical indications  of  the  maladies  of  the  South,  differ  widely 
from  those  that  are  observed  in  such  as  occur  independently  of  in- 
tense heat  and  a  malarious  atmosphere,  and  believing  they  have 
been  taught  correctly,  without  hesitation  or  remorse,  subject  the 
Southern  constitution  to  rules  of  treatment  that  are  no  less  absurd 
in  principle,  than  they  are  frightfully  fatal  in  practice. 

We  feel  authorized  in  asserting,  as  the  result  of  the  multiplied 
experience  and  observation  of  all  ages  in  low  latitudes,  that  the 
hver  is  the  great  emporium  of  both  health  and  disease  in  hot  cli- 
mates. In  all  its  pathological  and  therapeutical  relations,  it  is  an 
organ  of  paramount  importance  to  the  practitioner,  for  it  is,  as  we 
have  said,  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  most  of  the  modes  of 
morbid  action  which  prevail  in  the  South.  A  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  the  physiology,  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  that 
great  organ,  so  far  as  understood,  is  therefore  entirely  indispensa- 
ble to  the  successful  treatment  of  Southern  maladies. 

Affections  of  the  liver,  especially  in  their  graver  forms,  so  far 
from  being  common  or  prevalent  in  Northern  or  temperate  re- 
gions, are  rarely  if  ever  observed-:  it  would,  therefore,  be  absurd 
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to  expect  from  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  extensive  opportuni- 
ties of  observation  and  experience  in  regard  to  them,  such  an 
amount  and  such  a  kind  of  knowledge  as  would  enable  any  one 
to  understand  their  nature  or  to  treat  them  successfully.  This 
we  confidently  assert  to  be  utterly  impossible,  and  ask  with  equal 
assurance  those  who  are  disposed  to  venture  a  contradiction,  for 
what  the  profession  is  indebted  to  those  who  have  practised  ex- 
clusively in  Northern  or  even  temperate  latitudes,  in  relation 
to  the  physiology  of  the  liver,  or  the  pathology  and  therapeutics 
of  that  organ?  While  we  concede  to  them  all  that  can  be  de- 
manded on  the  score  of  anatomy,  we  answer,  absolutely  nothing. 
In  proof  of  this,  perhaps,  uncourtly  assertion,  we  ask  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  enquiring  into  such  matters,  but  who  have  not 
had  their  attention  arrested  by  this  particular  fact,  to  look  into 
the  books  which  have  been  written  by  Northern  men  or  those  of 
temperate  latitudes,  but  who  had  not  enjoyed  opportunities  for  the 
acquisition  of  Southern  experience,  and  it  will  be  found,  with  but 
a  very  few  exceptions,  that  the  liver  is  regarded  by  them  as 
an  organ  comparatively  unimportant.  This  is  a  natural  result  of 
the  deduction  of  pathological  and  therapeutical  conclusions  from 
an  observation  of  the  forms  of  morbid  action  most  prevalent  in 
Northern  and  temperate  latitudes,  for  they  generally  leave,  as  dis- 
eases of  protracted  duration  and  much  debility  almost  uniformly 
do,  more  or  less  of  traces  of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  in- 
testinal mucus  membrane.  But  the  liver,  whatever  may  be  said 
by  those  who,  in  reality,  know  nothing  on  the  subject,  but  who, 
from  motives  perfectly  intelligible,  may  be  disposed  to  set  aside  or 
obscure  the  perception  of  the  truth,  is  as  much  of  a  pathological 
autocrat  in  the  South,  as  the  lungs  are  in  Philadelphia  or  Eoston 
— in  Louisville,  Cincinnati  or  Lexington ;  and  the  other  organs  of 
the  body  are  as  completely  under  the  presidency  of  the  former  in 
the  South,  as  they  are  under  that  of  the  latter  at  the  North.  In 
different  latitudes  both  organs  are  more  frequently  than  any  oth- 
ers, the  subjects  of  violent  and  dangerous  maladies,  and  had  we 
time  to  dwell  on  the  subject  or  were  the  occasion  a  suitable  one, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
The  joint  and  common  function  perform  by  them  renders  this 
inevitable.  This  necessarily  constitutes  both  the  liver  and 
lungs,   organs  of  the  first  importance  in  a  pathological  as  well 
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as  in  a  practical  point  of  view.     That  the  physicians  of  Northern 
and  temperate  climates  should  understand  better,  and  treat  pulmo- 
nary affections  with  more  judgment,  skill  and  success,  than  those  of 
Southern  latitudes,  is  what  their  large  opportunities  of  experience, 
in  such  complaints,  would  lead  us  to  expect,  but  to  alledge  that  they 
have  as  correct  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  and  are  as  competent  to 
treat  hepatic  affections  as  those  of  the  South,  is  preposterous  and  ab- 
surd.    They  know  nothing  in  fact  upon  the  subject  but  what  they 
have  derived  from  books,  and  from  such  books  too,  as  are  of  but 
little  or  no  authority  with  Southern  physicians,  while  such  as  have 
been  written  by  authors  qualified,  from  having  studied  them  in  the 
field  of  actual    observation,  to   impart   accurate  and  satisfactory 
information,  are  rather  unceremoniously  discarded  or  condemned^ 
and  for  no  better  reason,  as  is  apprehended,  than  because  they 
conflict  with  preconceived  theoretical  opinions,  or  some  gratuitous- 
ly assumed  "great  pathological  or  therapeutical  principle."     Per- 
sonally   unacquainted    with    Southern    complaints,    holding    the 
results  of  Southern  experience  in  little  esteem,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  Southern  pens  in  less,  the  teachers  in  the  Schools  of  the 
Atlantic  States  and  those  of  the  West,  are  no  better  fitted  to  train 
and  instruct  Southern  physicians  than  the  generality  of  the  works 
that  have  been  written  in    the    United  States  on  the  Practice 
of  Physic  ;  which  have  commonly   led  the  physician  into  grave 
errors,  while  they  have  rarely,  if  ever,  instructed  or  enlightened 
him  on  those  points,  with  which  it  is  important  that  he  should  be 
familiar.* 

*That  the  teachers  of  the  sections  of  country  referred  to,  are  no  better  qualified  fur 
the  purpose  mentioned,  than  those  who  have  furnished  them  with  treatises  on  the 
11  Practice  of  Physic,  "  we  think  will  be  generally  admitted  without  hesitation.  Now, 
of  the  practice  so  common  and  firmly  established  in  the  South-west,  of  suddenly  ar- 
resting,  or  jugulating,  as  the  French  call  it,  remittent  fever,  they  seem'to  be  entirely 
ignorant;  and  to  prove  that  we  do  them  no  injustice,  the  following  brief  compendium 
or  their  views  on  the  subject  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Ford's  article  on  "  Intermittent 
Fever,  "  etc : 

"Look,  c.  g.,  at  the  objects  proposed  in  the  treatment,  in  Eberle's  Practice — a  work 
which  has  had  so  large  a  share  in  forming  the  opinions  of  medical  men  and  shaping 
their  practice  :  "In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  there  are  three  primary  pathological 
conditions,  according   to  which  the  general  indications  of  remediate  management; 
be  directed,  viz  :     1.  Functional  derangement  of  the  liver  and  alimentary  canal. 
edundancy  of  morbid  or  vitiated  secretions,  and  consequent  irritation  in  the  intes- 
tinal  tube.    ?>.  An  irritated  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.    Hence,  tin- 
principal  indications  in  the  treatment  are :  1,  to  moderate  the  febrile  reaction  of  the 
arterial  system;  2,  to  remove  out  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  vitiated  arid  irritating 
secretions  which  may  be  lodged  in  it  ;  3,  to  restore  the  healthy  functions  of  the  live; 
and  alimentary  canal  •,  audi,  to  obviate  gastro -intestinal  irritation."    Among  tin 
hods  of  treatment^  not  a  word  is  said  of  an  effort  to  arrest  it. 

"  in   Dunglison's  practice,  the  whole  routine  system  of  bleeding,  puking,  purging 
-  ilii         lis    ring,  &c,  is  examined,  but  not  a  wold  as  to  1 
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In  relation  to  the  various  forms  of  fever,  no  "great  pathologi- 
cal or  therapeutical  principle  of  universal  application"  has  been 
settled  or  established.  Indeed,  so  far  are  we  from  being  able  to 
«et  up  any  such  pretension,  many  judicious  writers  maintain  that 
we  are  not  better  informed  on  the  subject  than  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Hippocrates.  That  this  is  really  the  case  with  those  who 
have  been  guided  by  systematic  views,  or  have  striven  to  found 
its  treatment  upon  an  anatomical  base,  we  have  no  doubt,  but  we 
should  be  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  make  any  such  admission,  in  re- 
gard to  those  who  have  cultivated  medicine  in  the  South.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  no  principle  of  universal  ap- 
plication has  been  hitherto  discovered  in  relation  either  to  the 
causes  by  which  it  is  produced,  the  intimate  and  original  changes 
which  constitute  it,  or  the  remedies  by  which  it  is  treated.  1  he 
most  common  and  generally  admitted  cause  of  fever  is,  doubtless, 
malaria,  and  yet  the  existence  of  this  is  denied  by  some  pa- 
thologists. Even  those  who  believe  in  its  existence  and  consid- 
er it  a  cause  of  fever,  are  far  from  being  perfectly  agreed  as  to 
the  particular  forms  that  owe  their  production  to  its  agency. 
Nor  is  there  any  uniformity  in  the  pathological    manifestations 

tive  treatment. 

"  The  writer  turns  to  the  treatment  of  Remittent  fever  in  a  work  published  in  1846, 
by  Dr.  Clymer,  whose  aim  has  been,  "  to  adapt  it  particularly  to  the  necessities  of  the 
American  Practitioner,"  and  reads — "The  indications  of  treatment  in  Remittent  fe- 
ver do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  continued  fever.  The  points  more  particu* 
larly  to  be  attended  to,  are  the  reduction  of  the  general  fever,  the  obviating  the  effects 
of  congestion  and  inflammatory  action  in  the  liver,'1  and  other  organs.  In  a  note, 
we  are  informed,  that  the  simple  expectant  plan  is  the  one  which  has  been  generally, 
vf  late  recommended  by  the  experienced  !  At  the  end  of  the  note  the  indication  it 
Btated,  in  the  Congestive  fever,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm. 

"  In  Watson's  Practice  by  Condie,  Remittent  fever  forms  the  subject  of  a  note — in 
which  it  is  announced  that  the  most  important  question  that  presents  itself  in  the  treat- 
ment is  the  propriety  of  direct  depletion  by  the  lancet !  And  in  Professor  Dickson's 
Lectures,  commended  especially  to  the  Southern  student  and  practitioner,  there  is  the 
same  minute  remark  upon  bloodletting,  emetics,  cathartics,  calomel,  cold,  &c.,  &c, 
but  not  one  word  upon  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  leading  rational  object — the 
checking  of  the  paroxysm.  Indeed  upon  this  point,  the  necessary  continuance  of  the 
disease  when  once  formed  is  distinctly,  though  incidentally  asserted.  "  Could  we 
reasonably  hope  to  prostrate  the  disease  by  a  single  blow,  as  is  often  done  in  the  cure 
of  the  phlegmasia,  in  pleurisy,  &c,  we  might  more  implicitly  trust  to  the  lancet ;  but  the 
case  is  far  otherwise.  Here  the  atmospheric  and  climatic  predispositions  are  perma- 
nent, and  the  poisonous  cause  is  still  diffused  around  the  patient,  impressing  the  tis- 
sues with  a  continuous  and  unavoidable  agency.  Success  does  not  depend  upon,  nor 
can  we  hope  or  expect  to  attain  it,  by  any  single  measure,  however  judicious  and  en- 
ergetic. " 

in  Professor  Chapman's  Syllabus,  by  Kennedy,  published  in  1846,  quinine,  the  spe- 
cific remedy  for  jugulating  Remittent  fever,  is  classed  among  the  adjuvants  of  the  old 
routine  system  of  practice. 

'  And  in  Bell  &  Stokes'  Practice,  even  in  the  latest  edition,  although  the  efficacy 
of  the  quinine  practice  is  fully  shown — the  early  unconditional  use  of  quinine  plainly 
eet  forth  and  triumphantly  vindicated,  yet  in  the  treatment  of  the  milder  forms  of  re 
rnittent,  this  cardinal  object  of  checking  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  is  not  even 
b'ntftd  at.  " — Southern  A/el  and  Surg.  Jhur 
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observed  in  the  various  forms  of  fever,  whether  they  prevail  in  the 
same  or  in  different  latitudes,*  or  corespondence  of  opinion 
amongst  writers  as  to  their  essential  nature.  Without  entering 
into  particular  details,  we  may  say  in  general  terms,  that  a  lead- 
ing phenomenon  in  those  that  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of 
malaria,  is  disorder  of  the  liver,  while  those  whose  etiology  is  in  a 
state  of  more  uncertainty,  such  as  typhoid  fevers  which  are  com- 
monly observed  in  Northern  and  temperate  latitudes,  follicular 
inflammation  is  a  common,  but  not  an  universal  lesion.  The  pa- 
thology of  paroxysmal  and  continued  or  typhoid  fevers,  as  de- 
duced from  the  researches  of  pathological  anatomists,  is  not  only 
fundamentally  different,  but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  between  them  a  sort  antagonism,  which  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  equally  prevalent  under  the  same  geographi- 
cal and  geological  circumstances — that  the  endemic  prevalency  of 
the  former  in  certain  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  upon  certain  soils,, 
excludes  the  latter  altogether  or  causes  them  to  be  rarely  obser- 
ved and  vice-versarily. 

In  relation  to  the  treatment  of  fever,  has  any  "  great  thera- 
peutical principle   of  universal    application "   been    established  ? 

•Professor  Alison  in  his  "  Outlines  of  Physiology  and  Pathology,  "  says  :  uthat  th» 
morbid  appearnces,  found  after  fatal  fevers,  are  often  observed  to  be  remarkably  va- 
rious, even  in  cases,  the  leading  symptons  of  which  are  nearly  the  same;  and  that  they 
are  far  from  bearing  any  fixed  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  of  affec- 
tion of  the  parts  where  they  are  found.  " 

11  L'autopsie  des  sujetsmorts  de  la  fievre  n'eclairepas  toujonrs  le  medecin  sur  la  na 
ture  du  mal  autant  que  veulentbien  le  dire  les  localistesetles  ultra  anatomo — pathole- 

§istes,  ce  que  du  reste  se  comprend  tres  facilement  quand  on  songe  qu'il  n'y  a  paa 
'affections  que  offrent  des  alterations  plus  variees.  Ainsi  sans  parler  des  cas  dans  le* 
Jjuelson  ne  trouve  absoluementrien  a  l'autopsie,  ni  di  ceux  ou  les  alterations  sont  tout^ 
ait  insignifiantes,  nous  dirons  que  les  memes  affections  determinent  souvent  des  lesi- 
ons anatomiques  tresdifferentes,  et  que  depuis  les  traces  les  plus  legeres  d'inflamma- 
tion  jusqu'aux  ulcerations,  et  meme  jusqu'a  la  decomposition  des  fiuides,  on  a  trouve 
chez  les  sujets  qui  ont  peri  tous  les  genres  de  lesion  anatomique. 

44  Mais,  il  y  a  un  fait  qui  doit  fixer  toute  notre  attention,  e'est  qu'il  est  prouve"  que 
lorsque  la  fievre  a  dure  longtemps  on  trouve  presque  toujoursa  la  utopsie  uneplurafite 
de  lesions  qui  demontrent  clairement  que  la  fievre  n'est  ni  une  gastrite,  ni  une  gastro- 
enterite,  en  d'autres  terms  une  reaction  de  tous  les  organes. " — Auber's  Traete  de  Philos- 
ophic Medicalc. 

Dr.  Condie  correctly  states:  "The  bilious  remittent  fever  is  a  disease  of  hot  cli- 
mates and  of  the  season  of  greatest  heat;  thus,  while  it  constitutes  the  summer  endem- 
ic of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Union,  it  seldom  occurs  in  the  middle  or  Northern 
States  excepting  during  those  summers  that  are  marked  by  an  unusual  elevation  of 
temperature,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  places  where  it  prevails  endemically,  it  cea- 
Bes  as  the  winter  approaches.  " — (  Watson's  Practice  of  Physic.)  Typhoid  fevers  pre- 
vail almost,  if  not  quite  exclusively,  in  the  middle  and  Northern  States,  and  are  most 
prevalent  during  the  colder  seasons.  Indeed  Mr.  Boudin  from  an  extensive  experience 
on  the  marshy  snores  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  only  considers  them  independent  of 
malaria,  but  has  gone  far  to  prove  in  hi3  "  Geographie  Medicalc,  "  that  they  are  ex* 
eluded  from  those  places  in  which  fevers  from  that  cause  prevail.  In  paludal  fevere 
the  stomach  and  liver  are  the  organs  in  which  indications  of  disease  are  most  com- 
monly detected,  but  in  typhoid  fevers,  follicular  inflammation  of  the  email  bowels  is 
the  most  usual  morbid  appearance. 
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On  this  point  we  run  no  risk  in  making  a  direct  and  positive  neg- 
ative response.  Indeed  no  therapeutical  principle,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  in  general,  has  ever  been  suggested  but  what  was 
not  only  derivative  in  its  character,  but  was  deduced,  not  from 
observed  uniformities  in  the  effects  of  medicinal  agents,  but  as- 
sumed uniformities  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
eases. Though  all  medical  history  shows  this  to  be  the  undeni- 
able fact,  a  celebrated  and  venerable  teacher  in  Kentucky,  ven- 
tured to  utter  the  enormous  absurdity,  that  students  of  medicine 
might  go  East  to  learn  principles,  but  they  must  be  educated  in 
the  West  if  they  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of"  the  true  mode  of 
treating  Western  maladies. "  No  new  and  popular  pathological 
principle  ever  yet  existed  that  did  not,  and  at  once,  give  rise  to  an 
equally  novel  and  popular  mode  of  treating  disease.*  This  pop- 
ularity it  continued  to  enjoy  until  the  results  of  experience,  which 
have,  in  every  instance,  been  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  "  every 
pathological  and  therapeutical  principle  of  universal  application," 
proved  the  theory  to  be  false  and  the  practice  it  enjoined  fatal. 
We  presume  the  separate  and  independent  existence  of  principles 
and  practice  was  never  before  suggested,  but  the  writer  we  sup- 
pose believed  in  the  existence  of  "  great  pathological  "  but  not 
in  "  great  therapeutical  principles  of  universal  application.  "  He 
need  not, however,  have  admitted  the  former  and  denied  the  lat- 
ter, for  if  the  principles  of  Eastern  and  Western  medicine  resem- 
ble, their  practice,  is  almost,  if  not  quite  identical.  Nor  could  it 
be  otherwise  according  to  present  arrangements,  for  every 
practical  branch  of  the  science  in  the  schools  of  the  West,  is 
taught  cither  by  Eastern  men,  or  men  of  Eastern  principles  and 
prejudices. 

We  might  successfully    refer  to  the    various  modes  of  treat- 
ment,   followed  in  different  latitudes,  and  which   arc  said  to  be 

*uTo  what  errors  have  not  mankind  been  led.  in  the  employment  and  denomina- 
tion of  medicines?  They  created  tU  the  theory  of  obstruction  was  in 
fashion;  and  incisives  when  that  of  the  thickening  of  the  humors  prevailed.  The 
pressions  diluents  and  a  ere  common  before  this  period.  When  it.  was  ne- 
cessary to  blunt  the  acrid  particles,  they  created  mi  r,  &c.  Those 
who  saw  in  diseases  only  reiaxa  tion  and  tension  of  the  fibres,  the  laxum  a  nd  strictum 
as  they  called  it,  employed  astringents  and  relaxants.  l\,f,  and  heating  medi- 
cines were  brought  into  use  by  those  who  had  a  special  regard  in  diseases  to  an  excess  or 
deficiency  of  caloric.  The  same  identical  remedies  have  been  employed  under  different 
names",  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  act.  Deobstrui  rtis  in 
one  case,  relaxant  in  other,  refrigerant  in  another,  the  same  medicines  have  been  em- 
ployed With  all  those  opposite  views;  so  true  is  it  that  the  mind  of  man  groupes  in  the 
dark   when  it  is  guided  only  by  the  wildncss  of  opinion.  'V—jEtcAafc'*  General  Anatomy. 
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successful   in    illustration    and    proof  of   the    assertion,  that  no 
"great  therapeutical  principle  of  universal  application"  exists  j 
but  this  we  hold  to  be  supererogatory,  for,  from  all  we  can  learn, 
no  therapeutical  principle,  either  partial  or  universal,  is  confided 
in  by    the  generality  of  the  physicians   of    Northern  and  tem- 
perate latitudes.     This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  who  are 
regarded  as  authorities  in  the  profession,  for  according  to  them, 
the  treatment  of  fever  is  vague,  unsatisfactory,  and  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  uncertain.     Nor  is    this  all.     They  have  foiled   so 
signally  in  the  treatment  of  disease  in  general,  that  they  have  be- 
come almost  perfect  infidels  as  to  the  remediate  powers  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Materia  Medica.     As  a  natural  consequence,  they 
arc  daily  increasing  the  number  of  "  self-limiting  diseases  " — that 
is  of  maladies  which  will  run  their  course — that  cannot  be  abridg- 
ed by  treatment.*     In  other  words,  they  failed  to  cure  the  dis- 
eases which  they  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  and  treating,  and 
absurdly   concluded   that  they  are  either,  in  their  nature,  abso- 
lutely incurable,  or  that  the  healing  art  is  impotent.     The  statis- 
tical results  of  Dance's  experience,  or  rather  experiments,  as  em- 
bodied in  his  Treatise  on  Fever,  are  a  melancholy  comment  on 
the  curative  efficacy  of  French  medicine,   of  which  North-eastern 
practice  is  almost  a   literal  transcript,  for  medical  expectation, 
which,    Asccpiades    properly    called    a   meditation    on    death, 
constitutes   the  sum  and  substance   of  the  former,  is  thecommon 
and  current  practice  of  the  latter.!     fie  assures   us  that  he  ob- 
tained nearly   the  same  ratio  of  success  from  the  anti-spasmodic, 
dcpletant,  tonic,  evacuant  and  revulsive  modes  of  treatment.    At 
this,  however,  we  are  not  surprised.     No  better  result  could  have 
been  expected  by  a  rational    or  an  experienced  physician.     His 
facts  were  accumulated  in  a  hospital,  where,   from  personal   ob- 
servation, we  assert  cases  are  arbitrarily   classified,  while  no   al- 

*"  Of  late  the  list  of  'self- limiting  diseases,1  has  received  very  large  additions  at  the 
hands  of  writers  of  high  authority.  In  their  speculations  upon  the  subject,  however, 
these  gentlemen  seem  to  me,  to  have  been  misled",  either  by  an  original  inclination  to 
the  'medicine  expectante,1  or  by  the  failure  of  their  therapeutical  experiments.  Bige-. 
low  and  Smith  in  our  own  country,  and  the  celebrated  Louis  in  France,  have  ranked 
typhus  lover,  or  'typhoid  affections,1  as  the  phrase  is,  under  this  head ;  and  the  latter, 
the  father  oi  the  'numerical  system,1  has  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  the  same  views  in 
reference  to  peripneumony  and  other  phlegmasia?.  " — Dickson's  Practice. 

tSee  the  note  on  page  18,  in  which  we  are  informed  by  Dr.Clymer,  of  Philadelphia, 
that  "  the  indications  of  treatment  in  Remittent  fever  do  not  materially  differ  from 
those  of  continued  fever,  "  and  "  that  the  simple  expectant  plan,  is  the  one.  which  has  been 
■  rail  it  of  laic  recommended  by  the  experienced.  " 
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iowance  is  made  for  peculiarities  of  constitution,  and  all  the  ca- 
ses of  any  type  of  disease,  are  treated  as  if  they  were  perfectly 
identical.*  From  facts  thus  collected,  the  therapia  of  France, 
and  we  would  judge  that  of  the  Northern  cities  of  this  Union  also, 
is  deduced,  and  consequently  there  is  no  reason  for  surprise  that 
it  should  possess  little  or  no  efficacy,  or  that  it  has  caused,  in  par- 
ticular latitudes,  a  wide  spread  infidelity  in  all  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession.! 

But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  latitudes  of  the 
South.  The  physicians  here  have  a  well  grounded  confidence  in 
the  powerful  and  certain  curative  efficacy  of  the  modes  of  treat- 
ment generally  followed.  Disease  has  a  fixed,  certain  and  al- 
most inevitable  tendency  to  death,  and  physicians  have  been 
obliged  to  look  cut  for  the  means  of  counteracting  it. J     If  active- 

*u  I  have  set  forth  the  facts,  which enforce  the  importance  of  re- 
jecting all  army  statistics,  and  other  reports,  as  forming  an  improper  foundation  for 
great  pathological  and  therapeutical  conclusions;  and  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
all  such  conclusions  should  be  drawn  exclusively  from  the  private  walks  of  the  profes- 
sion, where  the  constitution  is  natural,  the  habits  good,  and  disease  early  and  judi- 
diciously  treated,  and  where  especially,  the  superintending  physician  is,  bona  fide,  the 
prescriber  and  critical  observer,  and  more  anxious  for  the  recovery  of  his  patient  than 
lor  a  post  mortem  examination.  Hospital  reports  represent  nature  in  her  most  distor- 
ted aspects,  the  treatment  of  disease  being  often  begun  at  its  moribund  stages,  and 
when  the  system  is  full  of  organic  lesions;  this  treatment,  is  too  often  experimental,  and 
without  reference  to  fundamental  physiological  principles. " — Faine's  Institutes  of 
M^edicin°. 

11 1  know, "  says  Zimmerman,  "  a  certain  Esculapius  who  has  fifty  or  sixty  patients 
every  morning  in  his  anti-chamber.  He  just  listens  a  moment  to  the  complaints  of 
each,  and  then  arranges  them  in  four  divisions.  To  the  first  he  prescribes  bloodlet- 
ting; to  the  second  a  purge;  to  the  third  a  clyster;  and  to  the  fourth  change  of  air! 
The  same  vulgar  prejudice  leads  people  to  have  a  great  idea  of  the  practice  of  large 
hospitals.  I  have  seen  in  my  travels,  some  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  Europe ;  and  I 
have  often  said  to  myself,  Heaven  surely  will  have  pity  on  these  miserable  victims. '' — 
ibid. 

t"  Grace  a  cette  philosophic,  on  ne  tardera  pas  a  prendre  une  idee  plus  favorable  de 
la  therapeutiqe,  et  nous  ne  rencontrerons  plus,  il  faut  Tesperer,  une  Joule  de  gens  du 
monde,  et  meme  quelques  confreres,  qui  nous  demandent  tout  bas  a  Toreille,  et  de  bon- 
ne foi,  si  nous  crayons  a  la  therapeutique.  Selon  eux,  la  medecine  devrait  etre,  jusqu  a 
un  certain  point,  assimilee  a  la  science  de  ces  augures  qui  ne  pouvaient  se  regarder 
sansrire.  Cartes,  il  y  a  de  quoi  s'affiigerpour  le  vraimedicin,enentendant  parler  ainsi 
aujourd'hui  de  la  medecine.  Qu'on  s'etonne  apres  cela,  si  Vhomoepathre,  qui  ne  vaut 
pas  assurement  beaucoup  plus  que  la  science  des  augures,  exploite  largement  l'ignor- 
ante  credulite  du  vulguire!  " — Boxtillaud's  Essai  sur  la  Philosophic  JUedicalc. 

J"  There  is  a  stiong  tendency  in  remittent  fever  to  a  fatal  termination  when  left  to 
nature  or  injudiciously  treated;  in  some  slowly,  in  others  with  great  rapidity.  In 
almost  all  every  symptom  indicating  an  unfavorable  termination  augments  with  each 
exacerbation.  In  each  exacerbation  the  organic  lesions,  by  which  death  is  brought 
about,  are  increased  in  number  and  variety.  There  is  rarely,  I  mean  in  cases  origin- 
ally of  medium  severity,  anything  like  a  spontaneous  amendment.  Besides  this  reg- 
ular and  gradual  increase  most  generally  observed,  there  are,  at  times,  as  has  alrea- 
dy been  noticed,  sudden  and  unlooked  for  changes  for  the  worse,  rapidly  and  unexpec- 
tedly leading  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  the  language  of  Lamphiere,  (Diseases  in  the 
Army  of  Jamaica,)  "  from  a  state  apparently  of  little  danger,  without  any  assigna- 
ble cause  to  death,  there  are  frequently  but  a  few  hours  interval."  How  different 
from  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  ana  the  moderate  tendency  to  death,  under  an. 
expectant  treatment  of  the  continued  fevers  of  colder  reg.ons.  Few  Southern  practition- 
er* could  be  found  to  agree  in  the  tentiment  expres<?ed  by  Dr.  Miner,  of  Connecticut, 
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ly  employed  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  profession,  and  if  quaL 
ified  to  acquire  knowledge  by  opportunities  of  observation,  the 
physician  will  learn  more  of  the  real  nature  and  the  proper  mode 
of  treating  disease,  during  a  residence  of  a  few  years  in  the  South 
or  South-west,  than  is  possible  during  a  whole  life  time  in  most  Nor- 
thern or  temperate  regions.  In  the  former  the  annual  endemicity 
of  disease  is  one  of  its  chief  characteristics — its  recurrence  is  looked 
for  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  arrival  of  the  summer  solstice, 
consequently  ample  opportunities  for  studying  its  nature  and  of  as- 
certaining the  proper  mode  of  treating  it  are  enjoyed.  The  princi- 
ples of  treatment  are  therefore  soon  understood,  and  when  applied 
to  practice,  they  are  found  to  be  generally  successful.  Annually 
called  on  to  encounter  disease  on  a  large  scale — not  in  little  fora- 
ging parties,  as  is  the  case  in  colder  climates,  but  in  vast  cohorts 
that  require  energy,  decision  and  skill  for  its  subjugation,  he  soon 
learns  the  value  of  treatment,  and  soon  acquires  confidence  in  the 
resources  of  the  profession.  In  the  latter,  however,  sporadicity  is 
a  chief  characteristic  of  disease  ;  it  occurs,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, rarely,  irregularly  and  generally  at  distant  intervals.  This 
necessarily  makes  the  field  for  observation  limited  and  commonly 
unfruitful,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  modes  of  treatment 
followed  are  vague,  variable  and  fluctuating,  and  as  a  natural  re- 
sult, the  physicians  become  more  or  less  sceptical.  When 
epidemics  occur  they  commonly  pay  no  respect  to  latitude, 
longitude  or  soil,  and  consequently  in  relation  to  them  there  is 
probably  no  difference,  as  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
physicians  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  globe.  Nor  is  the  ex- 
perience acquired  in  the  treatment  of  them  of  much  value,  or 
the  knowledge  possessed  of  sporadic  cases  of  apparently  the  same 
disease,  calculated  to  shed  much  light  on  their  nature  or  treat- 
ment. No  physician  has  ever  witnessed  two  epidemics  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  character,  that  would  yield  to  precisely  the  same 
treatment,  or  that  would  submit  to  the  management  followed  with 
success  in  sporadic  cases.  There  is  a  tendency  to  death  in  a  par- 
ticular way  in  each  epidemic,  and  this  the  physician  must  discover 
and  if  possible  resist. 

that  with  a  tew  exceptions  "he  never  saw  a  regular  case  of  fever  either  run  its  course 
or  prove  Jatal,  that  might  not  fairly  be  attributed  to  some  obvious  neglect  or  misman- 
agement en  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  nurfle,  or  physician,  " — Bohng  on  Remittent 
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That  the  principles  of  treatment  are  nothing  like  as  fixed  or 
as  uniform  in  the  North-eastern  and  Western  as  they  are  in  the 
South-western  portions  of  the  United  States,  is  conclusively  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  diseases  of  the  former,  although  less  violent 
and  malignant  than  in  the  latter,  the  proportional  mortality 
amongst  those  who  sicken  is  greater.  In  one  of  the  Western 
States,  with  a  section  of  which  we  are  personally  familiar,  the 
mortality  from  fever  in  particular,  considering  the  small  number 
of  cases  that  occur,  is  so  frightful,  we  are  very  sure  that  were  it 
to  happen  in  any  South-western  community,  it  would  certainly 
bring  irrecoverable  disgrace  and  ruin  upon  all  those  concerned 
in  it.  So  far  are  we  from  shrinking  from  the  responsibility  of 
this  declaration,  we  make  the  further  and  perhaps  still  more  haz- 
ardous assertion,  that  we  believe  from  personal  observation  in  va- 
rious latitudes,  that  if  accurate  statistics  could  be  obtained,  it 
would  be  found  that  fever  is  treated  in  no  part  of  the  world  so 
successfully  as  it  is  in  the  South  and  South-west.* 

Whether  this  be  literally  true  or  not  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that,  so  far  from  being  in  possession  of  any  "  great  principles  of 
pathology  and  therapeutics  of  universal  application, "  the  patho- 
logical phenomena  and  therapeutical  indications  of  different  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  differ  very  widely.  This  being,  as  it  must  be, 
conceded,  it  follows  as  an  irresistablc  consequence,  that  those 
who  design  to  follow  the  profession  in  the  South-west,  should  be  ed- 

*"The  general  proguosis  in  bilious  remittent  differs  somewhat  in  different  localities, 
and  in  successive  years  of  the  same  locality.  From  the  authentic  records  of  its  mor- 
tality, it  is  certain  that  the  proportional  success  of  the  modes  of  treatment  in  the 
South  and  South-west,  must  be  greater;  or  that  the  violence  and  fatal  tendency 
shown  by  the  disease  must  be  less,  than  in  other  malarious  regions.  From  all  that  I 
can  learn  on  the  subject,  I  am  not  disposed  to  rate  the  proportion  of  deaths  within  our 
city  (Charleston,)  at  more  than  one  in  thirty ;  it  may  exceed  that  amount,  yet  not  great- 
ly, in  the  country  jn-actice  throughout  the  Southern  States.  It  is  not  among  us,  then,  that 
converts  are  to  be  made  to  the  obsolete  temporising  measures  of  the  :  the  medicine 

expectante  ;  the  homoiopathy  of  the  German  dreamer  ;  nor  lo  the  iced  water,  leeches,  muci 
lage  and  lemonade  system  of  the  modern  Frenchman." — Dickson's  Practice. 

"  Though  the  fevers  there,  "  Dr.  Holmes  remarks,  "  do  not  require  such  large  doses 
of  this  article  (quinine)  as  in  the  South,  they  require  very  different  ones  from  those  that 
are  now  given.  1  have  known  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  small  district. 
one-fourth  the  number  of  patients  die  who  were  seized  with  a  pure  miasmai  festive 

fever,  differing  from  that  of  Florida  only  in  its  lighter  grade;  yet  the  disease  as  treat- 
ed by  army  surgeons  in  Florida,  with  quinine,  was  one  of  the  least  mortal,  pro 
more  than  one  case  in  forti/  proving  fatal. — (Am.  Jour.  Med.  Science,  for  Oct.  1846.)     Dr. 
Josiah  Nott,  of  Mobile,  iii  his  article  on   "  LiJ  mce  at  the  South%  "  says : — "  We 

will  remark  in  passing  the  low  degree  of  mortality  amongst  children  in  Charleston 
compared  with  Northern  cities.  In  Charleston,  the  mortality  under  live  years  is  31 
per  cent,  while  in  Boston  it  is  46,  and  in  other  Northern  and  European  cities  the  per 
eentage  is  still  greater. 

"  'Ike  average  mortality  for  the  last  six  years  in  Charleston  for  all  ages,  is  1  in  53 
including  all  classes.  " — (Commercial  Review.)  This  is  a  mortality  much  less  than  is 
met  with  in  any  Northern,  or,  it  i^  believed  any"1  rn  city, 
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trCcTicd  tmaer  xxts  supervision  of  those  who  have  acquired  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  complaints  peculiar  to  and  characteristic 
of  it.  Others  may  speak  learnedly  on  the  subject,  hut  they  can- 
not, in  the  nature  of  things,  teach  wisely  or  successfully.  It  is  be- 
yond dispute,  that  to  communicate  information  to  others  on  any 
subject,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  undertake  to 
give  instruction  should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  it  themselves. 
To  affirm,  therefore,  or  maintain  that  the  teachers  in  Northern 
Schools,  or  even  those  in  the  temperate  latitudes  of  the  United 
States,  arc  competent  to  train  physicians  for  the  duties  and  emer- 
gencies of  the  profession  in  Southern  or  South-western  climates, 
is  to  utter  an  absurdity  as  great,  as  if  it  were  asserted  that  clin- 
ical instruction  is  an  useless  and  unnecessary  part  of  medical 
education. 

If  what  has  been  urged  be  true,  and  we  invite  contradiction, 
the  pertinent  question  at  once  addresses  itself  to  every  intelli- 
gent mind,  in  what  consists  the  wisdom  or  propriety,  or  even 
safety  of  sending  young  men  to  Northern  institutions  for  medical 
instruction,  if  it  is  designed  that  they  shall  practice  in  the 
South-west?  Such  a  course  of  conduct  viewed  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing light  must  be  regarded  as  palpably  absurd,  if  not  ridiculous. 
There.,  it  is  evident  they  can  learn  little  or  nothing  that  can  be 
relied  on  as  to  the  nature  of,  or  the  proper  modes  of  managing 
South-western  maladies.  Nor  is  this  the  worst  that  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. Their  minds  will  be  familiarized  with  much,  that  in- 
stead of  being  useful,  will  prove  positively  disadvantageous  to  them. 
It  is  a  fact  which  the  fullest  experience  has  confirmed  and 
established,  that  when  such  individuals  settle  in  the  lower  lati- 
tudes of  this  Union,  they  arc  obliged  to  relinquish  most,  if  not  all, 
the  theoretical  and  practical  principles  in  which  they  had  been 
indoctrinated.  This  will  take  time,  and  as  it  necessarily  involves  a 
sacrifice,  and  one  too  at  which  both  prejudice  and  pride  will  in- 
stinctively revolt,  nothing  but  the  threatened  danger  of  a  for- 
feiture of  character,  and  the  extinguishment  of  all  hope  of  rising 
in  the  profession  will  force  them  to  submit  to  it.* 

The  inability  of  Northern  physicians  as  well  as  of  those  who  re- 
side in  temperate  latitudes  to  treat  successfully  the  maladies  of  the 
South-west,  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  enormous  comparative 

*Vid.   Dr  Tuck's  testimony  on  page  5. 
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mortality  which  is  observed  amongst  those  who,  after  having  resi- 
ded for  month0,  in  succession,  in  a  malarious  region,  migrate  to  cold- 
er latitudes  and  subsequently  sicken.  From  what  we  have  actually 
observed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  is  almost  equivalent 
to  a  sentence  of  death,  for  South-western  men  to  sicken  of  any 
acute  disease,  and  especially  of  fever  in  any  of  the  Northern  or 
middle  States  of  this  Union.  The  reason  is  very  obvious. 
The  physicians  into  whose  hands  they  generally  fall  have  not 
seen,  and  consequently  know  little  or  nothing  of  South-western 
complaints.  Nor  is  this  all.  So  wedded  are  they  to  precon- 
ceived principles  of  pathology  and  practice,  or  in  other  words  it 
would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  having  no  settled  views 
in  regard  either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  should  there  be  any 
thing  so  peculiar  in  their  character  as  to  render  a  special  mode 
of  management  necessary,  death  is  a  too  certain  and  common 
result.  They  are  commonly  subjected  to  modes  of  treatment 
in  which  those  who  enforce  them  have  little  or  no  confidence, 
and  when  this  happens,  the  result  is  without  difficulty  foretold. 
This  event  has  so  frequently  occured,  that  it  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon to  hear  persons  who  reside  in  the  South-west,  but  who,  during 
the  hot  months  go  North  in  order,  as  they  suppose,  to  escape  its 
diseases,  alledge  that  the  latitudes  to  which  we  refer  are  actually 
more  sickly  and  their  maladies  more  dangerou?,  than  those  which, 
at  home,  they  so  much  dreaded.  But  this  is  a  very  great  error. 
The  febrific  principle  remains  for  weeks  and  often,  even,  months  in 
a  perfectly  dormant  state  in  the  systems  of  those  who  have  breathed 
the  air  of  a  malarious  district,*  consequently  those  who  protract 
their  sojourn  too  far  into  the  summer  months,  as  is  often  the  case, 
before    they  migrate  North,  carry  with  them  the  seeds  of  disease. 

*"  Mais  quelle  est  la  duree  reelle  de  la  periode  de  latence  de  l*intoxication  des  ma- 
rais?  en  d'autrestermes,  pendant  comben  de  temps  Thomme  qui  a  subi  Tinfluence  de 
leurs  miasms,  reste-t-il  ap:es  avoir  quitte  le  foyer,  expose  a  des'_maladies  de  nature 
paludeenne?  Cette  question  a  ete  resolue  de  plusieurs  m~nicres:  M.  Nepple  par  ex- 
emple  s'est  con  ten  e  de  nier  simplement  cette  periode  de  latence;  Lind  en  a  fixe  lea 
Hmites  at  12,  Bauuies  a  15  jours.  Hamilton  raconte  que  sur  un  battalion  anglais 
d'environ  700  hommes,  qui  avaient  sejourne  a  Walchcren,  la  maladie,  qui  avait  fait 
tant  de  victimes  dans  cette  ile,  ne  se  manifest  a  que  7  a  8  mois  apres  le  ratour  en  An- 
gleterre,  et  avec  une  telle  vehemence  que  21  aeulement  lui  echapperentet  qu'une  cen* 
taine  en  pent.  Sur  300  chasseurs  de  la  Vielle-Garde  qui  s'etaient  arretes  12  jours  a 
Breskens,  en  1811,  ancun  ne  fat  atteint  de  fievre  sur  les  lieux  memes,  tandis  que  plu- 
sieurs  furent  frappes,  un  au  plus  tard,  sur  les  bords  du  Niemen.  Pour  notre  coinpte,  et 
en  consultant  les  nombreuses  observations  que  nous  avons  pu  faire  en  France,  a  des 
epoques  et  en  des  lieux  exempts  de  fievres  d'acces,  sur  des  hommes  venues  de  la  partie, 
marecageuse  de  la  Corse,  de  Moree  ou  de  l'Afnque.  nous  n'hesitons  pas  un  instant 
a  declarer  que  ia  periode  de  latence  de  Tintoxication  des  marais  est  susceptible  dese 
.prolonger  audela  de  dix-huil  mois.  " — JBoudin's  E.*sai  de  Gevgraphie  Medicate. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  to  continue  in  a 
malarious  atmosphere  after  having  been  exposed  to  it,  is  lesa 
dangerous  than  to  leave  it.  It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  that  the  pure  air  itself,  after  such  exposure, 
is  an  exciting  cause  of  fever.  If  so,  it  may  serve  to  explain  the 
reason  why  so  many  South-western  people  sicken  when  they  go 
North,  and  it  should  admonish  them  of  the  necessity  of  observing 
all  proper  hygienic  precautions.*  When  hundreds  of  miles  from 
home,  however,  from  a  feeling  of  security,  they  too  often  reck- 
lessly expose  themselves  to  the  exciting  causes  of  diseases  which 
exist  in  sufficient  abundance  in  all  climates.  They  consequently 
sicken  in  considerable  numbers,  and  being  treated  by  those  who  do 
not  understand  their  complaints,  many  of  them  fail  victims  to  the 
joint  influence  of  temerity  on  their  part  and  ignorance  on  that  of 
their  medical  advisers.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  form  of  mala- 
dy from  which  they  may  suffer,  it  will  certainly,  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  present  itself,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  in  a 
malarious  livery.  Ignorant  of  this,  and  therefore  making  no  al- 
lowance for  it,  no  corresponding  modification  is  introduced  into 
the  treatment,  it  is  of  necessity  managned  in  an  improper  rnaii- 
mer,  and  too  often  unsuccessfully.  The  existence  of  the  febrific 
principle  in  the  systems  of  students  of  medicine,  after  hav- 
ing been  exposed  to  a  malarious  atmosphere  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  and  who  have  the  courage  to  go  to  a  cold,  bleak  and 
an  excessively  variable  climate  in  search  of  medical  instruction,  is 
a  chief  cause  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  that  prevails  amongst 
them.  It  is  proverbially  true  that  in  the  class  of  individuals  just 
alluded  to,  there  is  more  sickness  and  mortality  than  amongst  all 
others  who  attend  the  medical  institutions  of  the  North-east  and 
West. 

Should  it  so  happen,  however,  that  while  exposed  to  the  perils 
of  a  winter  residence  in  a  cold  and  an  inclement  latitude,  they  nei- 

•"  Farther  tt  is  not  only  alledged  that  one  who  has  remained  within  a  malaria  dis- 
trict long  enough  to  become  affected,  by  its  influences,  is  more  likely  to  be  attacked 
by  fever  if  he  remove  thence  or  change  the  air,  as  the  phrase  is,  but  it  is  absolutely 
proved  that  the  consequent  attack  will  by  such  change  be  rendered  far  more  serious 
and  even  malignant.  "  ......  "Besides  this  a  similar  aggravation  of  vio- 
lence and  danger  is  affirmed  to  occur  every  where,  when  a  subject  efficiently  exposed 
to  the  influences  of  febrific  miasmata,  has  removed  during  the  latent  period  to  a  pure 
and  salubrious  atmosphere.  This  is  true,  as  Flint  tells  us,  of  the  upland  prairies  of  the 
far  west,  and  as  I  have  more  than  once  had  the  unhappy  occasion  to  note  it  in  our  o wjs 
lofty  mountain  regions.  " — Dickson's  Practice. 
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thcr  sicken  nor  die,  doesit  follow  that  the  foundation  has  not  been 
laid  for   the   subsequent    developement   of    ulterior    and    fatal 
maladies?     Certainly  not,  for  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  en- 
tirely otherwise.     The  scrofulous  diathesis,  though  not  generally 
suspected,  is  known  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite  as  common  in  hot 
as  it  is  in  cold  climates,  although  actual  scrofulous  disease  is  in- 
frequent there.*     This  results    from  the  fact  that  the  exciting 
causes,  such  for  example  as  cold  and  wet,  do  not  exist  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  in  the  former  that  they  do  in  the  latter.     So 
long  as  they  do  not  expose  themselves  to  the  action  of  these  they 
rarely,  if  ever,  suffer  from  scrofulous  complaints.     But  expose  a 
Southerner  in  whom  this  unfortunate  diathesis  exists  during  the 
period  of  a  whole  winter  to  their  conjoint  action,  and  they  are 
unavoidable  in  a  Northern  or  a  temperate  latitude,  and  he  will 
almost  certainly  return  home  labouring  under  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  incurable  disease.!     The  soft  and  balmy  air  of  the  South, 
together  with  the    therapeutical  agency   of  a    malarious    atmos- 
phere will    delay    its  progress,  and  in  some  instances    effect  a 
cure.J  but  this   is  generally   a  respite  only,  for  in  a  majority   of 
cases  his  doom  is  already,  before  he  returns  home,  irretrievably 


*uIt  is  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  tendency  to  scrofulous  disease  can- 
not be  formed  in  hot  climates.  The  long  continued  application  of  heat,  in  early  life, 
is  weakening  and  therefore  favorable  to  the  formation  of  the  scrofulous  habit ;  and  it  is 
found  by  experience,  that  the  natives  of  these  climites,  both  white  and  blacky  are  peculiarly 
/table  to  scrofulous  diseases  ivhen  they  come  to  the  colder  climates  ;  from  which  it  obviously 
follows,  that  the  rarity  of  scrofulous  diseases  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  is  the 
effect  of  exemption  from  its  external  causes— from  cold  of  sufficient  intensity,  and 
more  especially  of  sufficient  endurance ; — but  that  it  is  not  the  effect  of  the  absence  of 
the  internal  predisposition  to  such  diseases,  in  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions.  " — Mi- 
soil's  Outlines  of  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

"  The  native  inhabitants  of  hot  regions  are  by  no  means,  however,  exempt  from 
struma  in  any  of  its  forms.  When  they  come  to  these  latitudes  they  are  more  subject  to 
scrofula  than  we  ourselves  arc.  And  the  same  effect  of  climate  is  very  distinctly  visi- 
ble in  the  lower  animals.  The  physicians  in  ordinary  to  the  inmates  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal gardens  will  tell  you  that  the  beasts  and  birds  which  are  brought  hither  from 
warm  latitudes  perish  in  great  numbers  from  scrofulous  diseases.  John  Hunter  ob- 
served this  long  ago  in  respect  to  monkeys.  " —  Watson's  Practice  of  Physic. 

t"  Although  it  is  of  real  importance  to  remove  young  persons,  evidently  of  scrofu- 
lous habit,  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  climate,  at  the  period  of  life  when  scrofulous 
disease  is  apt  to  occur,  in  order  that  the  excitation  of  the  disease  at  that  period  may  be 
avoided;  yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  this  measure  furnishes  any  security 
against  scrofulous  disease  in  future,  if  they  shall  return  to  their  native  climate,  and  be 
then  fully  exposed  to  the  causes  of  such  disease.  "—Alison's  Outlines  of  Physiology 
and  Pathologu. 

" Persons  who  migrate  from  this  country  (England)  to  warmer  and  more  equable 
climates,  seldom  become  scrofulous;  nay,  it  very  often  happens  that  the  incipient 
indications  of  strumous  disease  are  completely  arrested  or  quieted  by  the  change. 
Phthisical  patients,  much  troubled  by  symptoms  here,  are  sometimes  so  thorouofhlv 
freed  from  them  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Madeira,  as  to  be  deceived  into  the  belief 
that  their  ease  had  been  mistaken.  They  think  themselves  well.  A  return  to  this 
country  undeceives  them.  " —  liaison's  Practice  if  Phi/sic. 

>A  writer  who  has  made  the  prophylactical  and  therapeutical  virtues  of  malaria  a 
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fixed.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  therefore,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
indiscreet  or  more  hazardous,  than  for  a  delicate  Southern  con- 
stitution to  be  exposed  to  a  winter  residence  in  a  cold  and  an  in- 
clement latitude. 

It  has  been  alledged  in  this  discouise  that  a  great  degree  of 
scepticism  in  relation  to  the  curative  powers  of  therapeutical 
agents,  prevails  amongst  the  dignitaries  of  the  profession  at  the 
North,  and  we  may  say,  from  personal  intercouse  with  medical 
men  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  without  injustice  to  them, 
that  it  exists  to  almost  an  equal  extent  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
West.  Nothing  of  this  sort  is  observed  at  the  South-west.  In- 
deed, as  a  general  rule,  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  amplest  oppor- 
tunities of  putting  their  efficacy  to  the  test  have  the  most  confi- 
dence in  them.  For  this,  theic  must  be  a  single  adequate  or  a 
plurality  of  concurring  causes.  Without  undertaking  to  enu- 
merate the  whole,  or  to  speak  of  them  in  the  order  of  their 
comparative  agency,  we  may,  without  hesitation,  venture  to  disig- 
natc  the  influence  which  systems  have  exerted,  and  also  the  inef- 
fectual attempts  that  have  been  made  to  localize  disease  as  suffi- 
cient for  the  result  that  has  been  produced.  Some  "  great  pa- 
thological principle,"  such  for  example  as  gastro-enterite  ovven- 
acavaism*  has  always  been  popular  with  and  has  held  possession  of 

subject  of  special  study  and  investigation,  says  : — uLes  malades  atteints  de  tubucules 
pulmonaires  au premier  degre  eprouvent  generaleraent  du  soulagement  sous  l'influence 
du  sejour  dans  une  localite  marecageuse;  plusieurs  auteurs  affirment  meme  avoir 
constate  descas  de  guerson.  " —  (Boudin's  Qeographie  Medicate.)  Dr.  Pacoud  says  : — 
"  Une  remarque  que  je  tire  de  mon  propre  fonds,  e'est  que  les  enfans  appartenant  a  des 
riches,  et  qui  sont  envoyes  dehors  pour  leur  education,  perdent  le  benefice  des  pays  pa- 
ludeens'  " — Boudin's  Geologie  Medicate. 

*u  It  is  a  gastro*  enter  ite^  cry  the  disciples  of  Broussais  and  there  can  be  no  cure  but 
the  leach.  It  is  cerebral  inflammation,  respond  the  followers  of  Clutterbuck,  and  the 
only  remedy  is  venesection  Purgatives  are  the  true  treatment,  proclaims  the  Edin- 
burgh School.  They  are  irritating  and  dangerous,  replies  that  of  London.  In  fact, 
all  are  equally  right  and  all  are  equally  wrong  if  they  fail  to  note  times  and  seasons, 
the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  and  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  the  patient's  con- 
stitution, his  powers  to  bear  the  operation  of  medicine,  and  his  ability  to  resist  the 
tendency  to  death.  " — Fergusons  Notes  and  Recollections  of  a  Professional  Life. 

"  And  this  brings  me  in  mind  of  an  honest  Quaker  of  the  profession,  who  being  very 
ill,  had  three  doctors  to  attend  him,  Mr.  Abernethy,  Dr.  Blundell,  and  a  physician 
whose  name  I  now  forget.  Each  of  these  had  his  own  notion  of  the  disease.  Mr. 
Abernethy,  "  [the  sepulchretum  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Dudley's  originality,  for  it  is  from  him 
that  he  derived  all  that  he  annually  doles  out  to  his  patient  classes  about  "  chylo-po- 
el-ic  derangement,]  "  of  course  said,  it  was  all  owing  to  the  state  of  the  "digestive  or- 
gans, "    Dr. ,  being  a  stethoscopic  man,  maintained  that  the  "heart  was  affec* 

ted,  "  and  Dr.  Blundell,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  man  midwife,  declared  that  their  pa- 
tient was  only  "hysterical.'1  Now  the  patient  though  a  Quaker,  was  a  humorist ; 
so  he  ordered  in  his  will,  that  when  his  body  should  be  opened  after  his  death,  his  di- 
gestive organs  should  be  presented  to  Mr.  Abernethy,  his  heart  to  Dr. ,  and  to 

Dr.  Blundell  his  womb,  if  he  could  find  one." — Dickson's  Chrono- Thermal  System  of 
Medicine. 
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the  medical  mind.  This,  whatever  it  happened  to  be  at  the  time, 
dictated  the  course  that  was  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Being  of  universal  application  "  or  rather  being  universally  ap- 
plied," if  it  did  any  good  it  was  an  exception  to  and  not  the  gen- 
eral result.  This  necessarily  caused  the  study  of  symptoms  and 
the  indications  deducible  from  them,  to  fall  into  desuetude — the 
effects  of  medicinal  agents  generally  could  not  be  observed,  for 
under  the  dominion  of  every  system  that  has  ever  prevailed,  the 
treatment  consisted  of  a  unity  or  a  duality,  and  everything  not 
included  in  the  popular  therapia  was  unceremoniously  discarded 
as  either  useless  or  injurious.  The  uniform  inapplicability  of  the 
"great  therapeutical  principles  "  which  obtained  vogue  on  the 
authority  of  systcmtists  in  medicine,  to  the  treatment  of  disease, 
has  caused  them,  after  a  brief  trial,  not  only  to  be  abandoned, 
but  it  has  lead  to  a  too  prevalent  distrust  of  the  powers  of  the  heal- 
ing art.  That  the  practice  enjoined  by  systems  has  not  in  a  sin- 
gle.instance  been  deduced  from  a  careful  observation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  therapeutical  agents  in  disease,  but  from  some  "  great  pa- 
thological principle "  gratuitously  assumed,  cannot  be  denied. 
The  result  has  been,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  has 
been  already  intimated,  that  it  has  not  only  wholly  failed  to  an- 
swer expectation — but  has  brought  discredit  upon  medicine 
as  a  science,  and  caused  a  wide  spread  infidelity  to  prevail 
amongst  those  who  practice  it  as  an  art.  Nor  have  the  anatomo- 
pathologists  in  their  efforts,  which  have  been  directed  exclusively 
to  the  localization  of  disease,  contributed  in  any  way  whatever,  to 
strengthen  or  confirm  confidence  in  the  curative  powers  of  med- 
icine. They  have  asserted,  and  it  is  still,  very  generally  believed 
by  their  disciples,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  precise  seat  of  a  dis- 
ease is  essential  to  the  institution  of  a  successful  course  of  treat- 
ment. Than  this  no  assumption  could  be  more  gratuitous,  and 
no  dogma  in  medicine  has  been  productive  of  more  unhappy  con- 
sequences. Of  the  seats  of  many  diseases  we  know  absolutely 
nothing,  and  yet  we  manage  them  with  a  xcry  satisfactory  suc- 
cess by  a  treatment  v/hich  has  resulted  from  experience  and  ob- 
servation only.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers,  which  are  treated  with  marvellous  success  at  the 
South-west.  With  some  of  their  leading  pathological  phenomena 
we  are,  it  is  true,  familiar,  but  no  one  conversant  with  them  pre- 
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tends  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  precise  locality.  We 
might  mention  many  other  affections  which  are  in  exactly  the 
same  condition  as  to  the  information  that  is  possessed  of  their 
respective  seats  but  which  we  are  enabled  to  bring  under  com- 
plete subjugation  without  difficulty.  AVhat,  however,  has  heen 
the  result,  in  a  therapeutical  point  oi  view,  in  regard  to  those  mal- 
adies which  the  anatomo-pathologists  imagine  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  localizing?  They  effect  to  believe  and  with  wonderful 
unanimity,  although  equally  competent  judges  not  only  doubt 
but  deny  it,  that  they  have  succeeded  in  proving  that  typhoid 
fever  consists  in  follicular  inflammation.  What  has  been  the 
result?  A  diminution  ofthc  obituary  lists  in  Northern  and  tem- 
perate latitudes  where  the  varieties  of  that  form  of  fever  are 
known  to  prevail?  Certainly  not,  for  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of 
follicul  tr  inflammation  has  influenced  treatment,  there  is  suffi- 
cient reason  to  believe  that  the  mortality  from  typhoid  fever  has 
actually  increased.  It  is  certainly  not  less  fatal  than  it  was  half  a 
a  century  ago,  while  amongst  modern  physicians,  those  who  havo 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  lesion  of  Peyer's  glands,  which 
is  so  alarming  to  the  imaginations  of  anatomo-pathologists,  have  ob- 
tained decidedly  the  most  success.  With  all  the  pretended  light 
that  has  been  shed  by  the  anotomo-pathologist  upon  the  seat  of 
typhoid  fever,  no  treatment,  in  which  a  general  confidence  is  re- 
posed, has  been  introduced  by  them.  Indeed,  in  relation  to  the 
very  form  of  fever  which  they  have  investigated  with  the  most 
zeal  and  profess  to  understand  the  most  perfectly  all  that  is 
known  of  its  treatment,  is  involved  in  vagueness  and  uncertainty, 
indecision  and  infidelity.  Nor  is  this  the  case  in  relation  to  ty- 
phoid fever  only.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
minds  of  physicians  in  general,  but  more  especially  of  those  of 
Northern  and  temperate  latitudes,  have  been  so  haunted  with  the 
idea  of  gastro-cnteric  irritation,  so  apprehensive  of  exasperating 
this  imaginary  lesion,  that  they  have  been  deterred  from  the  em- 
ployment of  other  than  such  agents  as  are  supposed  to  be  specially 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  inflammation.  All  other  remedies 
have  been  condemned  on  grounds  purely  hypothetical.  Even  the 
use  of  purgai.-ves,  once  so  popular  in  the  West,  it  has  caused  to  be 
proscribed  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  art.  We  are  well  satisfied 
that,  for    a  number  of  years,  this  valuable  class  of  medicines  has 
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suffered  very  unjustly  in  professional  estimation.*  Finding  tbat 
the  use  of  such  remedies  as  were  deduced  from  this  M  great  pa- 
thological principle,"  failed  to  procure  such  an  amount  of  suc- 
cess as  was  expected,  it  was  abandoned,  and  faith  in  the  curative 
resources  of  the  art  was  thus  far  shaken.  This  feeling  of  distrust 
has  gone  on  progressively  increasing  until  at  the  present  moment, 
especially  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  the  most  books  arc 
written  and  medicine  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  cultivated  with 
the  most  success,  almost  all  confidence  in  its  resources  is  destroyed. 
As  a  natural  and  legitimate  consequence  of  existing  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting,  medical  expectation  and  homocpathy,  which 
are  only  learned  terms  for  a  deeply  rooted  infidelity,  have  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day.t  We  believe  it  may  be  safely  asser- 
ted that  those  who  have  seen  the  least  of  disease  and  conse- 
quently know  less  of  it  than  all  others,  have  arrogantly  assumed  the 
prerogatives,  office  and  functions  of  dictators  to  the  profession, 
and  therefore,  what  does  not  quadrate  with  their  cabinet  cogita- 
tions is  discarded  and  denounced.  The  value  of  any  given 
treatment,  consequently,  is  not  judged  of  by  the  actual  results  of 
experience,  but  by  its  accordance  with  somev"  great  pathologi- 
cal principle,"  or  its  ability  to  stand  on  an  anatomical  basis. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  destinies  of  the  profession  are  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  much  literary  leisure,  but  few  opportunities  of 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  disease  as  it  actually  exists. 
Their  authority,  however,  is  imperatively  binding  on  those  only, 
who,  like  themselves,  see  little   of  human  suffering,  and   conse- 

*  Within  a  few  years  it  has  been  a  very  popular  affirmation  that  in  enteritis  "pur- 
gatives must  necessarily  add  to  the  existing  irritation  and  inflammation."  On  this 
subject  a  distinguished  Southern  teacher  justly  remarks: — "However  plausible  this 
may  seem,  no  prejudice  can  be  more  ill  founded.  Nor  do  I  consider  any  point  in 
practice  better  settled,  than  the  importance  and  propriety  of  the  administration  of 
purgatives,  in  the  case  under  consideration.  Nay,  it  is  asserted  in  round  terms,  by 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  modern  writers,  that  "  if  in  the  course  of  a  reasonable 
time,  free  feculent  discharges  can  be  procured  from  the  bowels,  the  pains  will  gradu- 
ally diminish,  the  pulse  abate  in  quickness,  and  the  patient  be  in  the  way  of  recovery, 
and  that  the  cure  almost  entirely  depends  upon  our  success  on  this  point.  " — Dickson** 
Practice. 

tTlie  vismedicatrix  and  medical  expectation  are  convertible  terms,  and  read  what 
Dr.  Russell,  an  homoepathist,  says  of  the  former : — "It  ever  medicine  suffer  utter  deg- 
radation, it  will  be  brought  about  by  means  of  this  new  school.  The  leaders  of  the 
profession  are  engendering  a  scepticism  in  medicine  which,  unless  counteracted,  will 
blight  it  to  the  core.  Practitioners  of  physic  will  become  divided  into  two  classes, — 
the  one  believing  nothing,  but  yet  acting  as  if  they  did,  and  giving  the  countenance 
of  their  high  talents  and  acquirements  to  the  rankest  hypocrisy;  the  other  class 
believing  any  thing  or  every  thing,  but  have  no  substantial  grounds  for  their  belief; 
cold,  cultivated  sceptics  will  be  the  aristocracy,  and  ignorant  but  energetic  dupes  ol 
their  own  credulity  the  democracy,  of  this  noble  and  glorious  profession.  "—MrMsk 
Journal   of  Hcrnofpalh;/. 
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quently  have  but  scanty  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  correct- 
ness of  prevailing  opinions  and  practice.  In  the  South,  however, 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  cases  that  occur  as  well  as  of 
their  malignancy,  physicians  are  obliged  to  be  active  and  close 
observers  of  the  nature,  tendency  and  treatment  cf  disease,  and 
therefore,  soon  discover  the  fallacy  of  systematic  assump- 
tions, the  absurdity  of  "great  pathological  and  therapeutical  prin- 
ciples of  universal  application,5'  and  discarding  them  they  by  stu-< 
dying  and  treatirg  disease  as  Sydenham  did,  soon  acquire  con- 
fidence in  the  • 

The  revolution  which,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years^  has 
been  effected  in  the  science,  and  the  deplorable  condition  to 
which  it  has  been  reduced,  has  been  in  a  great  degree,  the  work 
of  the  anatomo-pathologists.  They  have  been  almost  uniformly 
timid  and  irresolute,  if  not  pusillanimous  physicians,*  or  infidels  in 
medicine.!  Besides  the  fact  that  not  one  of  them  has  ever  become 
celebrated  as  a  pi  ner,  or  has,  in  any  way,  contributed  to  en- 

large or  multiply  the  resources  of  the  art,  they  have,  so  far  as  their 
influence  has  extended,  served  to  paralyze  the  right  of  arm 
physic  and  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  healing  art.  This 
has  been  done  by  those  very  men  who  repudiated  all  philosophy 
and  who  profess  to  believe  that  medicine  may  be  made,  by  study- 
ing the  dead  instead  of  the  living  body,  to  assume  the  certainty  and 
precision  of  an  ex *ct  science.  The  avowed  enemies  of  theory 
attempted  this  great  achievement  by  assuming,  for  example,  in 
regard  to  inflammation,  a  "  great  pathological  and  therapeutical 
principle,  "  which  is  as  grossly  false  in  point  of  fact  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  First,  that  inflammation  consists  in  increased 
vital    action   of  the  vessels^   and  consequently  that  the  employ- 


*Ruysch,  Malpighi  rind  ethers  were  scarcely  known  as  physicians ;  the  great  Wins- 
low  trembled  when  he  ordered  a  purge,  and  Bouillaud  holds  them  in  such  horror  that 
we  have  known  him  positively  refuse  to  vi.  ir  a  physician  because  he  had  taken  a  ca- 
thartic^ The  celebra  himsell  -ri-rnck  with  a  mortal  sickness  when 
butsiightly  indisposed: '  Comment,  lui  Jit  gaimea!  Dumpulin  en  1'aburdant  vous per  ez 
et  vous  vous  effra)  ez  pour  si  pen  de  chose,  pour  une  pareihe  bagatelle?    HelasI 

rephqua  Duverney,  e'est  qae,ceqneje  sais  (vanatomieme  h'JU.vmbler 

Eh  bien  russurez-vous,  dit  le  vieux  pratieien,  vousconnaissez  certainement  votre  corps 
rnieux  que  moi  mais  a  coup  sur  je  le  guerirai  mieux  que  vous.v — rubers  l:hilosop/tie 
Medicate 

t"  So  great  a  stumbling-block  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  medicine  has  been  this  ex- 
clusive and  too  minute  attention  to  dissection,  that  Dr.  BaiUie,  its  greatest  patron,  af- 
ter retiring  from  practice  confessed  his  total  want  of  faith  in  physic.  The  experience 
of  his  whole  life  was  equally  a  satire  on  his  anatomical'  knowledge,  and  the  value  too 
often  attaching  to  a  medical  reputation.'" — Dicksoti's  Chrono- Thermal  System  cf 
JMtdicine. 

r- 
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ment  of  anti-phlogistic  remedies  is  alone  indicated.  Of  what  in- 
flammation, in  its  essence,  precisely  consists,  we,  in  fact,  know  noth- 
ing. Should  it,  however,  he  present  in  every  instance  in  which  the 
anatomo-pathologist  believe  that  it  is,  it  is  not  by  theoretically  dedu- 
cing a  "  great  therapeutical  principle  "  from  the  supposed  increased 
vital  action  of  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part,  that  we  shall  be  di- 
rected to  the  adoption  of  the  proper  mode  of  treatment.  This 
can  result  only  from  the  uniformities  observed  in  the  effects  of 
remediate  agents  administered  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
believed  that  inflammation  exists.  This  position  is  established  by 
the  fact  that  those  who  have  studied  disease  in  the  sick-chamber 
instead  of  the  dead-house,  have  determined  that  the  pathological 
character  of  what  is  called  inflammation  is  not  always  and  under 
all  circumstances  precisely  the  same.  It  is  now  the  result  of 
abundant  experience,  that  in  different  cases — different  seasons, 
and  in  different  circumstances,  it  yields,  and  apparently  with 
equal  readiness,  to  modes  of  treatment  that  differ  funda- 
mentally in  character.  These  constitute  discoveries  which  the 
systematist  and  anatomo-pathologist  would  never  have  made, 
and  it  follows  that  in  but  one  class  of  cases  of  inflammation  would 
they  have  any  chance  of  success. 

That  anatomo-pathologists  should  be  unsuccessful  practition- 
ers, and  have  little  or  no  faith  in  the  curative  powers  of  remediate 
agents,  is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that,  and  this  every 
thinking  man  must  admit,  they  have  almost  invariably  taken  ef- 
fects for  causes.  Their  therapeutical  indications  always  rest  up- 
on an  anatomical  basis,  and  this  basis  consists  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  protracted  morbid  action  which  throw  little  or  no  light  up- 
on the  essential  nature  or  proximate  cause  of  the  malady.  In 
inflammation,  for  example,  the  indication  is  to  disgorge  the  san- 
guiferous system,  but  this  so  far  from  always  moderating  or  sub- 
duing, sometimes  exasperates  the  symptoms,  and  if  persevered 
in,  destroys  life.  This  should  long  since  have  taught  them  that 
there  is  something  more  in  inflammation  than  mere  morbid  ful- 
ness or  increased  action  of  the  vascular  system. 

In  the  face  of  the  direst  results,  the  thought  seems  never  to 
have  been  suggested  to  them,  that  they  have  been  acting  upon 
an  erroneous  principle,  and  that  practical  medicine  has  not  been 
and  never  can  be  improved  by  the  course  they  have  been  pursuing. 
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Their  failures  they  ascribe  either  to  the  incurability  of  disease  or 
the  impracticability  to  abridge  its  course,  and  that  it  is  self-limited 
in  its  character.  To  encourage  this  spirit  is  to  impair  public  confi- 
dence in  the  profession,  to  multiply  rapidly  the  number  of  self-limit- 
ing diseases,  and  ultimately  to  impress  the  public  with  the  belief  of 
the  complete  impotency  of  the  art.  Thus  homoepathy  has  sprung 
up  from  the  seeds  sown  by  the  anatomo-pathologists,  and  has  veg- 
etated so  luxuriautly  that  it  threatens  to  overshadow,  with  its  in- 
fluence, the  Northern  and  temperate  latitudes  of  the  United 
States.  In  those  sections  of  the  Union  the  allopathists  are 
dumb  with  amazement  and  paralyzed  with  fear  at  the  triumphs 
that  have  been  won  over  them  by  the  homoepathists.  It  is  amu- 
sing, if  not  laughable,  to  hear  the  former  ascribe  this  result  to  the 
stupidity  and  gullibility  of  the  public,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  obvi- 
ously owing  to  the  infidelity  that  prevails  amongst  themselves  as 
to  the  eflicacy  of  the  healing  art.  Between  medical  expectation 
and  homoepathy  there  is  no  real  difference,*  for  they  are  equally 
impotent.  But  the  homocpathist  professes  to  have  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  the  power  and  eflicacy  of  infinitesimal  doses,  while  the 
anatomo-pathologist  has  little  or  no  faith  in  physic.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  public  should  not  patronize  those 
who  have  no  confidence  in  the  art  which  they  profess  to  prac- 
tice.! It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  a  fundamen- 
tal and  an  important  difference  between  them  ; — the  former  makes 
"  hope  spring  eternal "  in  the  patient's  breast,  while  the  latter 
extinguishes  the  4i  last  pale  hope  that  trembles  at  his  heart. " 
This  being  the  case,  the  triumphs  of  the  former  and  the  defeats 
of  the  latter  will  excite  surprise  in  the  minds   of  anatomo-pathol- 


*u  On  a  voulu  substituer  a  ce  principe  [contraria  contrariis  curantur]  celui  de  similia 
similibus  curantur.  II  semble  que  le  pere  de  riiomoepathie  ait  lui-meme  senti  l'enor- 
me  absurdite  d'un  pareil  dogme  en  appliquant  la  division  infinitesimale  aux  medica- 
ments qu'el  administre.  Eneffet,  grace  a  cet  aitifice^  le  danger  de  sa  pratique,  ce 
veritable  type  de  la  medicine  negative  on  expectante,  se  trouve,  sous  un  rapport,  com- 
me  non  avenu.  En  dosant  les  medicaments  a  l'nstar  des  allopalhes,  leshomoepa- 
thes  eussent  fait  trop  de  mal  ponr  pouvoir  trouver  quelques  partisans,  " — BouiUaud's 
f  hilonophie  Medicate. 

tOne  of  the  correspondents  of  Dr.  Forbes,  exclaims,  "What  more  melancholy  fact 
can  be  presented  to  the  mere  prescriber,  when  he  first  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his 
benevolent  profession  with  the  euthusiasm  of  unsoured  philanthropy,  than  the  contin- 
ued assurance  of  the  Nestors  of  the  profession,  that  the  greater  our  experience  the 
more  positive  our  conviction  that  we  can  do  nothing?  And  it  only  proves  the  im- 
mense force  of  habit  that,  with  such  convictions,  we  do  not  see  men  quit  a  profession 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  requires  a  coustant  exercise  of  hypocrisy  and  a  con- 
stant sacrifice  of  principle. ''' — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Jieaiew. 
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ogists  only.     All  others  understand  the  cause  of  it,   and  prosecu- 
ting the  profession  in  a  proper  spirit,  they  act  accordingly. 

In  the  South-west,  however,  neither  the  homoepathist  nor  the 
anatomo-oathologist  will  find  countenance  or  encouragement. 
Disease  is  much  too  violent  and  malignant,  and  the  efficacy  of 
active  and  energetic  treatment  has  been  too  often  witnessed, 
is  too  well  understood,  and  is  too  justly  appreciated  for  either  of 
them  to  be  able  to  take  root  or  to  flourish.  This  is  impossible 
unless  the  homoepathist  practises  secretly  what  he  has  not  cour- 
age or  honesty  enough  openly  to  avow,  and  this  it  is  believed  he 
does  in  all  latitudes,  or  the  anatomo-pathologist  abandons  the  an- 
anatoinical  basis  of  treatment,  and  endeavours  to  relieve  human 
Buffering  by  studying  and  analyzing  symptoms  and  observing  the 
effects  of  remediate  agents.  Since,  therefore,  the  public  in  the 
North-eastern  portions  of  the  United  States  has  been  reduced 
to  the  desperate  necessity  of  selecting  between  homoepathy  and 
medical  expectation,  and  as,  from  a  full  trial  of  both,  it  has  been 
constrained  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  former,  it  must  appear  to 
every  intelligent  and  reflecting  individual,  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  complaints  that  result  from  malaria  or  intense  heat,  the  most 
preposterous  of  all  absurd  ideas,  to  send  young  men  to  the  North- 
east or  West,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  practical  duties  of 
the  profession  in  the  South-west.  If  there  were  no  other  rea- 
sons why  this  course  of  conduct  should  be  condemned,  the  gener- 
al unsuccessfulness  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Atlantic  and  Western 
Schools,  of  Medicine  on  their  first  settlement  in  the  South-west — - 
the  frequent  discovery,  by  them^  of  new  forms  of  disease  unfamil- 
iar to  them  and  uncomprehended  in  their  nosologies,  but  which 
the  experienced  physicians  of  the  country  recognize  as  old 
acquaintances,*  and  their  ultimate  and  complete  abandonment 
of  the  ft  great  pathological  and  therapeutical  principles  of  uni- 
versal application"  which  they  had  been  taught,  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  practice  to  be  at  once  and  forever  discon* 

tte,  as  we  believe,  hardly  open  to 
controversy^   and  Southern  institutions  already  in  existence 

not  being  its  of  the  country,  the  necessity  /or 

another  IVfedical  i    a  suitable  situation,  for  the  purpose  of 


*Ses  Dr.  Monette's  statement  on  page  5. 
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teaching  South-western   medicine,  properly  so  called,  cannot  be 
doubted. 

Although  what  has  been  already  urged  may  be  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  remove  all  doubt  from  the  dullest  and  most  preju- 
diced mind?,  there  are  important  considerations  of  a  different 
kind  which  go  to  illustrate  the  necessity  that  exists  for  a  School 
of  Medicine,  that  is  strictly  and  emphatically  South-western  in 
its  character.  Besides  the  fact  that  North-eastern  as  well  as 
Western  teachers  arc  incompetent  to  qualify  physicians  for  the 
emergencies  of  So  nth- western  practice,  the  practitioners  ia  the 
latter  region  of  country  need  an  institution  in  which  their  claims 
to  consideration  and  respect  will  be  boldly  asserted  and  fear- 
lessly defended.  That  these  are  great  and  peculiar,  no  one  can 
doubt  who  has  attended  to  the  foregoing  part  of  this  discourse, 
yet  they  have  not  a  single  representative  in  a  North-eastern  or 
Western  School  of  Medicine.  This  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice, 
dally  in  reference  to  the  three  most  popular  Western 
Schoote,  for  they  educate  a  very  large  number  of  physicians  who 
ultimately  settle  in  the  Southern  and  South-western  sections  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  useless,  perhaps,  to  say  that  we  allude 
to  those  of  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington.  In  neither  of 
them  can  a  teacher  be  found  by  whom  the  pathological  and  ther- 
apeutical *  principles  upon  which  the  treatment  of  South-western 
maladies  is  regulated  are  taught.  This  every  sensible  man  must 
regard  as  a  great  defect  in  the  organization  of  the  Faculties  of 
those  institutions,  for  at  least  one  half  their  Alumni  are  destined 
to  find  homes  and  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  lower  latitudes  of 
the  Union.  Nor  is  this  aii  or  the  most  mortifying  or  discoj 
part  of  uth  on  this  subject.     Whenever  an    occas;        has 

arisen  which  put  it  j a  their  power  to  reflect  honor  and  ■'.:;'. ; mic- 
tion by  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  a  professorship,  th 
almost  invariably  preferred  North-eastern  men,  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  Western  and  especially  of  South-western  maladies*  That 
such  persons  are  unfit  for  the  functions  they  are  expected  to  per- 
form, we  have  already  shown.  That  they  will  always  remain 
so  we  assert  from  personal  observation,  as  we  know  it  to  be  in> 
possible  to  divorce  the  confirmed  and  committed  anatomo-pa- 
thologist  from  his  "great  pathological  and  therapeutical  princi- 
ples."    Two  of  the  institutions  of  which  we  have  spoken  have 
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been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  yet  it 
is  a  most  singular  fact,  that  from  their  foundation  to  the  present 
moment,  but  two  professors  who  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of  ex- 
perience in  the  South,  have  been  permitted  to  teach  in  them.* 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  discreditable  imputation  being  im- 
pliedly cast  upon  South-western  physicians?  Does  it  consist  in 
the  fact  that  from  amongst  the  almost  countless  host  of  those 
who  cultivate  medicine  throughout  the  South-western  State3, 
competent  and  able  teachers  are  not  to  be  found?  No  one  be- 
lieves this  and  those  who,  by  their  conduct  leave  it  to  be  in- 
ferred, dare  not,  in  plain  language,  make  the  allegation.  Wheth- 
er, however,  the  charge  of  incompetency  be  directly  or  implied- 
ly preferred,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  so  far  as  their  interests 
are  concerned,  and  we  pronounce  it  to  be  false  and  indefensible. 
The  reasons  why  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  take  a  more 
distinguished  part  in  the  teaching  of  medicine  in  the  United 
States  are  obvious  and  intelligible.  They  observe  and  reflect 
more  but  write  less  than  the  physicians  of  the  large  cities  of  this 
Union, — because  what  they  do  write  is  for  the  instruction  of  the 
profession,  and  not  to  sustain  some  "  great  pathological  princi- 
ple of  universal  application,  " — because  they  aim  to  become  prac- 
tically useful  as  practitioners,  and  if  need  be,  teachers,  and  not 
to  win  conspicuous  stations  by  becoming  voluminous  compilers  of 
the  results  of  other  men's  experience — because  they  have  less 
book  but  more  clinical  knowledge,  and  finally,  because  the  trade 
of  criticism  is  exercised  by  North-eastern  men  almost  exclusively. 
The  result  is,  North-eastern  books  and  North-eastern  men  .are 
praised  with  little  reference  to  their  intrinsic  merits,  while  South- 
western books  and  South-western  men  are  overlooked  and  neg- 
lected or  condemned.  While  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  it  is  per- 
fectly absurd  for  the  physicians  of  the  South  or  South-west  to  ex- 
pect that  their  claims  will  be  impartially  considered — their  just 
rights  acknowledged,  or  that  a  national  reputation  will  be  the 
reward  of  the  achievements  of  their  brightest  lustres.  They  have 
already  impliedly  acknowledged  the  authority,  and  paid  tribute 
too  long  to  North-eastern  and  Western  institutions  of  Medicine, 
and  it  is  full  time  that  this  should  cease.     Their  rights  have  been 


*These  were  Dr.  Samuel  Brown  and  the  Author  of  this  Discourse. 
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withheld,  and  they  should  now  be  asserted  and  defended.  This 
can  be  successfully  accomplished  only  through  their  own  Schools 
and  Journals  of  Medicine — through  the  instrumentality  of  insti- 
tutions in  which  the  ablest  of  themselves  are  the  teachers,  and  in 
publications  for  which  the  most  industrious,  observing  and  talented 
of  them  are  the  writers.  Let  union  on  this  subject  prevail  through- 
out the  South-west,  and  in  a  short  time  the  physicians  of  the  low- 
er latitudes  will  soon  win  their  proper  position  in  public  respec- 
tability. Let  this  matter  be  viewed  in  its  proper  light,  and  we 
hazard  nothing  in  asserting  that  in  ten  years  the  young  men  of 
the  South-west  will  as  soon  put  themselves  under  the  tuition  of 
Hahnemann  himself  or  his  disciples,  as  to  go  to  any  of  the  Schools 
referred  i%  for  the  elements  of  a  medical  education.  With  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  interests  of 
the  South  and  South-west,  it  has  been  determined  that  with  the 
exception  of  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  perhaps,  Surgery,  the  Chairs 
in  the  Memphis  Medical  College  will  be  constantly  filled  by 
teachers  who  are  personally  conversant  with  the  diseases  of 
the  region  of  country  from  which  her  classes  are  expected  to 
come.  Nor  will  the  chairs  particularly  mentioned,  be  suffered 
to  constitute  exceptions  to  the  general  principle  upon  which  it  is 
intended  to  act,  if  it  be  possible  to  do  otherwise. 

Although  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  cause  of  medicine  in  the 
South-west  will  be  subserved  by  the  establishment  of  a  good 
School  of  Medicine  at  a  proper  point,  the  question  may  be  perti- 
nently asked,  is  Memphis  the  site  that  should  be  selected  for  the 
purpose  contemplated?  To  this  question  we  boldly  respond,  no 
city  in  the  South-west  presents  so  many  advantages  or  is  so  suita- 
ble in  all  respects  for  such  an  institution.  On  the  score  of  lati- 
tude, longitude,  and  the  maladies  that  prevail  in  this  city  and  its 
neighborhood,  it  is  altogether  unexceptionable.  Being  sufficient- 
ly far  South  to  enable  those  who  teach  in  the  Memphis  Medical 
College  to  form  a  practical  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
diseases  of  the  South-west,  it  is  not  so  far  South  as  to  render  the 
temperature  of  the  winters  so  high  as  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  successful  prosecution  of  anatomical  studies,  which  must 
be  a  source  of  very  considerable  inconvenience  at  New  Orleans, 
Charleston,  and  perhaps  Augusta.  On  another  ground  the  loca- 
tion selected  is  particularly  advantageous.     The  winters,  besides 
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offering  no  obstruction  to  anatomical  pursuits,  are  not  so  intense 
as  to  expose  those  of  delicate  constitutions  who  may  come  from 
lower  latitudes  to  Memphis  for  medical  instruction,  to  any  risk  of 
a  deterioration  of  health,  while  it   Will  furnish  a  safe  refuge  to 
those  who  may  desire  to  escape  the  perils  of  trie  winter  in  a  high- 
er latitude.     This  circumstance  should  make  the  Memphis  Medi- 
cal College  an  object  of  great  interest  to  both  of  the  classes  allu- 
ded to.     When  it  is  recollected  that  the  teachers  in  it  are,  and 
will  continue    to  be,  strictly  and  in  every    sense  of  the  word, 
South-western  men,  and  that  a  large  majority  of  those  educated 
in  the  Schools   of  the  West  settle  in  the  Southern  and  South- 
western States,  the  Memphis    Ivlemicai  College    cannot  fail  to 
prove    attractive  to    a   considerable  number   who   have  been  in 
the  habit   of  repairing  to  those  institutions,   especially    those  of 
them  who  may  happen  to  be  in  infirm  health. 

But  aside  from  such  considerations  which  will  not  and  cannot 
fail  to  have  their  proper  weight  with  the  sensible  and  reflecting, 
there  may  be  others  of  some  importance  in  determining  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  a  suitable  site  for  a  School  of  Medicine. 
Though  the  most  flourishing  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  are  in  cities  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, something  more  than  a  very  populous  city  is  essential  to 
their -success.  Boston  is  a  much  larger  city  than  New  Haven, 
and  yet  the  School  of  the  latter  has  always  been  more  flourishing 
than  that  of  the  former.  This  is  the  case  with  those  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  While  the  classes  of  the  former  never^ 
until  within  a  very  few  years,  exceeded  three  hundred,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  they  have  ranged  from  six  to  twelve  hundred  in 
the  latter.  Louisville  is  not  half  so  large  as  Cincinnati,  nor  has  its 
school  been  in  existence  half  so  long,,  and  yet  its  classes  for  the 
last  two  years  have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  twice  as  large.  Lex- 
ington which  does  not  contain  over  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  had 
for  many  the  second,  and  for  some  years  the  third  medical  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States,  although  at  present,  from  causes  to 
which  it  is  now  useless  to  advert,  it  has  sunk  so  low  as  to  be,  we 
believe,  the  tenth  or  twelfth  in  the  Union.  '  There  is  no  reason 
for  apprehension  on  account  of  the  size  of  this  city,  for  it  al- 
ready contains  a  popnlation  often  thousand.  This- too,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  during  the  winter  there  is  always  a 
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very  large  floating  population,  will  show  that  Memphis  is  fully 
able  to  furnish  all  the  facilities  enjoyed  in  larger  cities.  Besides 
the  fact  that  this  city  has  grown  to  its  present  magnitude  in  a 
very  (cw  years,  it  promises  for  the  future  to  multiply  its  popula- 
tion in  an  increasing,  if  not  in  a  reduplicating  ratio.  Suddenly  as 
towns  spring  up  and  swell  into  importance  in  the  United  States, 
we  believe  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  assertion,  that  there  is 
not  one,  in  the  South-west  at  least,  which,  after  having  received 
a  proper  impulse  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the  many  and  great 
advantages  of  its  situation  and  its  abundant  resources,  has 
grown  with  such  astonishing  rapidity,  or  which  promises  so  flatter- 
ingly to  become  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  not  only  a  city  of  im- 
mense importance,  but  a  great  commercial  emporium.  Its  present 
population  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  large  School 
of  Medicine,  and  if  any  advantage  is  to  accrue  from  an  augmen- 
tation of  its  size,  Memphis  promises  to  be  every  successive  year 
an  object  of  progressively  increasing  interest  and  attraction. 

Is  the  proximity  of  Memphis  to  other  Schools  of  Medicine  such 
as  to  render  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution  in  it  diffi- 
cult or  impracticable?  When  you  reflect  how  closely  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  each  other  are  the  Schools  of  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and 
Lexington,  an  answer  satisfactory  and  conclusive  will  be  given. 
Those  cities  form  a  triangle,  neither  side  of  which  is  more  than 
one  hundred,  and  two  of  them  not  more  than  eighty  miles  long, 
yet,  judging  from  the  language  of  their  catalogues^  nearly  eight 
hundred  students  of  medicine  are  annually  educated  in  them. 
Now  the  nearest  city  to  Memphis  in  which  a  School  of  Medicine 
is  to  be  found  is  distant  about  five  hundred  miles.  Which  are  the 
States  that  furnish  this  large  number  of  pupils  to  the  institutions 
just  mentioned?  The  Medical  College  of  Ohio  is  supported  al- 
most exclusively  by  Ohio,  receiving  but  a  very  limited  number  of 
students  from  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Kentucky. 
The  Classes  of  Louisville  and  Lexington  are  made  up  almost  ex- 
clusively by  pupils  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Indi- 
ana and  Mississippi.  A  few,  it  is  true,  are  received  from  other 
quarters,  but  the  Slates  above  enumerated  constitute  their  chief 
reliance. 

Fiom  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  three  Western  Schools  of 
Medicine  just  mentioned,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  States  of  Kon.- 
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tacky*  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  educate  an- 
nually at  least  eight  hundred  young  men  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  you  will  be  satisfied  when  the 
fact  is  stated,  that  they  send  about  six  hundred  to  the  Schools  of 
Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  alone.  From  these  States 
about  two  hundred  more  are  scattered  amongst  the  other  schools 
of  the  United  States. 

With  these  facts  in  view  cast  your  eye  over  a  map  of  the  Uni- 
ted States — note  the  situation  of  Memphis,  and  you  cannot  fail  to 
be  convinced,  that  if  three  schools  so  closely  in  the  proximity  of 
each  other  as  are  those  of  Louisville,   Cincinnati  and  Lexington 
are  enabled  to   assemble    about  eight  hundred   students  within 
their  halls,  the  Memphis  Medical  College,  distant  about  five  hun- 
dred   miles  from  any  competitor  and  in  the  midst  of  a  region  of 
country  that  annually  sends  to  Medical  Colleges  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  students,  must  by  proper  exertion  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  its  administration  in  their  hands,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  receive  as  liberal  and  generous  a  patron  age  as  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing  of  the  schools  in  the  West.     The  city  of  Mem- 
phis is  situated,  we  may  say,  at  the  junction  of  three  States;  i.  e. 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas — States  already  great  or  des- 
tined to  become  so  in  a  very  few  years.     It  is  consequently  more 
conveniently  located  in  relation  to  the   whole    of  Alabama,  the 
Western    half  of  Tennessee,  the  North  and  North- western  por- 
tions of  Georgia,  the    North-western  corner  of  South  Carolina, 
the  Western  part  of  Kentucky,  the  Southern  portions  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  and  the  whole  of  Missouri  and   Louisiana,   than  any 
Western  School    of  Medicine  to  which  we  have  referred.     The 
two  last  mentioned  States,  however,  have  schools  of  their  own. 
and  therefore,  it  is  probable  mere  proximity  to  Memphis  will   not 
enable  us  to  derive  any  considerable  support  from  those  quarters. 
But  from  all  the  other  States  enumerated  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina,  there  is  ev- 
ery substantial  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  able,  ultimately, 
to  command  a  more  liberal  patronage   than   the   three  schools  of 
Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  combined.     Tennessee  her- 
self educates  annually  about  two  hundred  physicians,  and  there  is 
ground  to  believe  that  State  pride  and  State  interest  will  the  mo- 
ment it  is  decided  that  the  Medical  College  of  Memphis  rests  on  a 
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sure  foundation,  and  is  destined  to  be  a  credit  and  honor  to  this 
great  Commonwealth,  cause  her  immense  cohort  of  students  to  be 
poured  into  this  city.  Besides  the  support  which  Tennessee  will 
at  the  proper  time  cheerfully  extend  to  us,  we  confidently  hope  to 
have  the  education  of  the  greater  part  of  the  physicians  of  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama  and  Arkansas  in  our  hands.  These  States  at  thi* 
very  moment,  independently  of  any  other  source,  are  able  to  make 
up  a  class  of  four  hundred  students,  and  in  less  than  ten  years,  v 
one  of  at  least  six  hundred.  In  making  this  statement  do  not, 
however,  understand  us  to  intimate  that  we  expect  the  realization 
of  any  such  extravagant  hope  as  it  would  seem  to  imply.  No  such 
thing.  Our  design  is  merely  to  announce  what  these  States  are 
now  doing  for  the  cause  of  medical  education,  and  what  they  will 
be  able  to,  and  will  do  in  the  course  of  ten  years.  While  we 
would  not  be  so  arrogant  or  presumptuous  as  to  pretend  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  engross  the  whole,  we  venture  the  prediction 
unhesitatingly,  that  we  will  receive  one-half  if  not  two-thirds  of 
the  patronage  of  the  States  enumerated. 

The  location  of  Memphis  is  evidently  advantageous,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  great  distance  from  the  cities  in  which  Schools 
of  Medicine  already  exist,  but  on  the  score  of  its  greatly  superior 
iccessibility,  at  least,  as  compared  with  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and. 
Lexington.  Besides  the  Mississippi  river,  the  great  high-way  of 
the  richest,  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the  most  extensive  plain 
in  the  world,  there  arc  numerous  collateral  streams  upon  which 
students  may  be  conveyed  to  Memphis  with  ease,  elegance  and 
economy.  In  October  particularly,  the  very  month  during  which, 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  seek  education  are  repairing  to  Institu- 
tions of  Medicine,  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  is  almost  suspended. 
1  f  this  is  not  literally  true,  it  is  certainly  perfectly  correct  to  assert 
that  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  all  except  to  the  very  smallest 
class  of  boats.  These  aie  generally  crowded  and  always  uncom- 
fortable,  while  the  expense  of  travelling  in  them  is  not  only  ex- 
orbitant, but  oppressive,  especially  to  those  of  limited  resources. 
The  experience  of  this  season  fully  attests  the  truth  of  this  as- 

aertion. 

1 

Is  any  one  disposed  to  assert  that  those  who  have  been  appoin- 
ted to  chairs  in  the  Memphis  Medical  College,  are  incompetent 
on  the  score  of  talents,  attainments  or  experience  to  discharge  th« 
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duties  which  have  been  respectively  assigned  them?  We  pre- 
sume not.  The  majority  of  them,  although  unaccustomed  to 
teach,  are  known  to  be  men  of  experience,  and  are  believed  to 
possess  the  elements  necessary  to  guarantee  success  in  the  new- 
direction  they  have  given  to  their  energies.  The  truth  of  this 
opinion  time  only  can  determine.  But  should  it  be  invalidated 
by  future  events,  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  actuated  by 
a  liberal  and  an  enlightened  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
School,  have  authorized  me  to  say,  that  should  either  of  them  fail 
to  meet  the  just  expectations  of  the  classes,  their  colleagues  or 
the  public,  they  will  at  once  and  without  hesitation,  give  way  to 
those  better  fitted  to  fill  the  places  which  they  at  present  occupy. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  No  honest  or  upright  man  would  have 
the  interests  of  the  public  or  the  just  hopes  of  an  useful  institution 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  personal  pride  or  individual  ambition. 
While  the  Memphis  Medical  College  will  devote  her  energies  to 
the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  the  true  mode  of 
treating  South-western  diseases,  a  principal  object  also,  will  be  to 
promote  and  encourage  emulation  amongst  the  members  of  the 
profession.  This,  it  is  expected,  will  be  accomplished  in  some  mea- 
sure by  promoting  to  posts  of  honor  and  emolument,  those  who 
shall  become  the  most  distinguished  cultivators  of  South-western 
Medicine.  Of  her  teachers  will  be  expected  a  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  their  respective  departments  and  facility  in  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge.  Palpable  deficiency  in  either  respect 
will  constitute  disqualification  and  sufficient  ground  for  removal. 
Otherwise  the  different  chairs  through  the  partiality  of  friends — 
the  interests  of  factions  and  the  selfishness  of  ambitious  stupidity, 
would  soon  fall  into  incompetent  and  undeserving  hands.  This 
has  ruined  altogether,  or  circumscribed  the  usefulness  of  more  than 
one  institution.  As  has  been  already  said,  time  only  can  decide 
whether  or  not  this  Faculty  has  been  organized  as  it  should  be, 
but  should  it  unfortunately  be  discovered  that  it  requires  amend- 
ment, the  medical  public  may  rest  assured  that  no  time  will  be 
lost  or  pains  spared  to  effect  it  immediately.  The  interests  of 
professors  should  always  be  made  subordinate  to  those  of  the  In- 
stitution in  which  they  are  incumbents.  If  this  principle  is  not 
strictly  adhered  to  and  constantly  acted  on,  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  a  School  of  Medicine  rapidly  to  grow  in  public  esteem, 
or  permanently  to  flourish. 
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Thus,  Fellow-Citizens,  we  have  endeavored  in  our  humble  way 
to  prove  that  the  necessity  for  another  School  of  Medicine  really 
exists,  and  to  show  you  also,  that  Memphis  possesses  peculiar  and 
very  superior  advantages  as  the  site  for  such  an  institution.  In 
the  progress  of  this  discourse  we  have  spoken  with  confidence  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  Memphis  Medical  College.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  overcome,  you 
may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  too  sanguine  on  the 
subject,  and  that  we  have  spoken  in  an  exaggerated  tone  unau- 
thorized by  the  facts  of  the  case.  That  such  apprehensions 
should  weaken  your  confidence  in  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
urged  does  not  surprise  us,  nor  do  they  give  the  least  dissatisfac- 
tion. They  arc  perfectly  natural  and  should  be  anticipated.  It 
would  be  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  which 
lie  in  our  way  are  numerous  and  great,  but  they  are  not  insur- 
mountable. With  men  steadfastly  resolved  on  success,  nothing 
is  impossible.  That  this  is  the  spirit  by  which  my  colleagues  and 
the  immediate  friends  of  the  enterprise  are  inspired,  we  have  the 
fullest  conviction.  What,  therefore,  can  be  accomplished  hy  in- 
defatigable industry,  undoubted  ability  and  unflinching  resolution 
may  be  expected  of  them. 

That  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  you  have 
been  addressed,  and  have  not  spoken  without  reflection,  suffer  me 
to  remind  you  that  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  in  despite  of  as 
fierce  opposition — bitter  denunciation,  and  malignant  persecution 
as  ever  man,  engaged  in  a  laudable  enterprize,  was  exposed  to 
from  a  powerful,  unrelenting  and  unforgiving  faction  which  aimed 
to  engross  the  teaching  of  the  whole  West  and  South,  I  ven- 
tured to  assert  and  succeeded  in  establishing  by  an  appeal  to  facts, 
as  numerous  and  diversified  as  they  were  indisputable  and  irresis- 
tible, the  proposition  that  Louisville  and  not  Lexington  was  the 
city  in  which  the  great  school  of  Kentucky  was  to  be  founded, 
and  in  which  it  was  destined  to  flourish.  This  we  did  in  a  pamph- 
let of  113  pages,  which  was  published  in  1834.  In  that  work, 
together  with  some  fugitive  articles  on  the  same  subject  which 
appeared  previously  in  the  public  journals,  and  of  which  we 
were  the  author,  will  be  found  the  first  formal  attempt  that  was 
ever  made  to  establish  a  School  of  Medicine  in  the  city  of  Lou- 
isville. 
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in  prosecution  of  this  idea  another  individual  and  myself  pre 
Vailed  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Centre  College  of  Kentucky, 
to  create  a  medical  department  to  he  located  at  Louisville.  A 
Faculty  was  organized,  but  the  school  was  prevented  from  going 
into  immediate  operation  by  the  consideration  that  a  visit  to  the 
schools  of  Europe,  it  was  thought,  would  enable  me  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  to  which  I  had  been  appointed  with  a 
better  prospect  of  success,  and  the  school  would,  perhaps,  com- 
mence its  career  under  more  encouraging  auspices.  I  visited 
Europe,  but  found  on  my  return  that  the  colleague  upon  whose 
co-operation  I  relied,  had  accepted  a  situation  in  an  institution  in 
a  neighboring  commonwealth.  Thus  situated,  and  when  looking 
around  for  assistance  and  co-operation,  I  was  offered  a  professor- 
ship in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  This  I  accepted  rather 
than  renew  efforts  that  had  already  made  me  an  object  of  unjust 
hostility  and  unprovoked  hatred.  No  sooner,  however,  was  it 
ascertained  that  I  had  relinquished  the  Louisville  enterprize  than, 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  man  who  subsequently  deserted  and  punished 
them,  those  very  individuals  who  had  made  upon  me  and  upon 
the  city  of  Louisville  a  war  of  extermination,  began  a  system  of 
machinations,  the  design  of  which  was  to  effect  the  removal  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University  to  that  city. 
In  this  they  were  completely  defeated,  but  their  efforts,  when 
charged  home  upon  them  by  the  arch  traitor  in  whom  they  origi- 
nated, succeeded  in  effecting  a  dissolution  of  the  Faculty  and 
their  dismission  from  the  School.  The  members  of  the  dissolved 
Faculty  separated.  One  half  of  them  remained  in  Lexington 
while  the  other  half  went  off' to  Louisville  where,  in  a  few  weeks, 
a  Faculty  was  organized  that  commenced  operations  for  the  first 
time  the  ensuing  November  of  1837.  This  is  now  only  nine  years 
ago,  and  already  the  classes  which  assemble  in  that  city,  number 
between  three  hnndred  and  fifty  and  four  hundred  students. 
From  this  you  discover  that  even  though  it  should  be  possible  for 
me  to  have  exaggerated  the  inducements  to  undertake  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  School  of  Medicine  in  this  city,  I  was  not  mistaken 
when  I  ventured  to  foretell  the  result,  should  a  judicious  attempt 
be  made,  to  found  one  in  Louisville.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  1  have  not  laboured  to  inspire  hopes  which  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  be    realized.     Without,  however,   insisting   unon   vein 
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adopting  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived,  permit  me  to 
say  in  all  deference  to  the  judgments  of  those  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  differ  with  me  in  opinion,  that  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
if  properly  directed  exertion  is  made,  the  success  of  the  Memphis 
Medical  College  will  be  as  full  and  complete  as  that  of  any  Wes 
tern  or  Southern  institution  has  ever  been. 


PROFESSOR  APPOINTED. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the  profession,  that  the 
vacancy  in  the  chair  of  Anatomy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Prof.  J.  N.  Bybee,  has  just  been  filled  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
by  the  election  of  W.  II.  Donne,  M.  D.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
The  experience  and  reputation  of  Dr.  Donne  present  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  his  usefulness  and  efficiency  in  the  new  and  honora- 
ble position  which  has  been  assigned  him,  and  the  industry  and 
energy  which  he  will  bring  to  the  aid  of  his  conceded  acquire- 
ments, will  doubtless  enable  him  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
class,  his  colleagues  and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Faculty  of  this  Institution  being  now  complete,  and  every 
preparation  made  for  the  ensuing  session,  we  shall,  in  our  next 
number,  publish  such  an  announcement  as  s^all  serve  to  place  it 
fairly  upon  the  list  of  candidates  for  public  patronage. 


I 


Exchanges. — The  Publishers  of  the  various  Medical  Journals 
to  whom  this  number  of  the  "South-western  Medical  Advocate' 
will  be  directed,  will  oblige  us  by  extending  the  usual  courtesy 
of  an  exchange,  and  would  still  further  add  to  the  obligation  by 
forwarding  to  us  immediately,  the  last  number  of  their  respective 
periodicals  already  issued.  We  anticipate  much,  of  pleasure  and 
profit  from  the  opportunity  which  will  be  thus  afforded  us  to  learn 
the  opinions  of  our  contemporaries  in  different  sections  of  the 
L'nion,  upon  practical  questions,  as  well  as  upon  other  topics  of 
general  interest  to  the  profession. 


tO  THE  PUBLIC. 


This  number  of  the  u  South-western  Medical  Advocate,  "  it  is  hoped  the  Public 
will  be  so  indulgent  as  not  to  regard  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  character  of  those  which 
are  to  succeed  it.  •  This  is  requested  because  the  Inaugural  Discourse  of  the  Editor 
occupies  much  more  space  than  was  expected  or  than  could  have  been  desired.  When, 
however,  it  is  recollected  that  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Journal,  as  announced  in  the 
Prospectus,  is  to  establish  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Memphis  Medical 
College  and  the  Medical  Public  of  the  South-west,  the  length  and  copiousness  of  its 
details  will  be  palliated  and  excused  if  not  pardoned.  Besides  giving  a  full  exposition 
of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  that  Institution,  we  are  not  with- 
out the  hope  that  the  topics  discussed  in  it  will  prove,  in  some  degree,  interesting  to 
medical  enquirers.  Our  objects  and  aims  we  are  desirous  should  be  made  fully  and 
extensively  known,  for  we  are  satisfied  that  if  earnestly  pursued  in  a  proper  spirit, 
they,  and  the  exertions  made  for  their  achievement,  cannot  fail  to  command  the  ap- 
probation and  to  secure  the  zealous  support  of,  at  least,  the  South-western  Medical 
Public.  To  the  character  of  our  future  efforts  in  the  cause  of  medical  education  in 
the  South-west,  we  appeal  for  the  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  professions  which,  after 
mature  reflection,  we  ventured  to  make  in  our  Inaugural  Discourse.  Nor  can  we  be- 
lieve that  our  labours  will  fail  to  arouse  the  sympathies  and  procure  the  ardent  and 
efficient  co-operatLon  of  the  regularly  educated  members  of  the  prof  ess  ion  in  the  South- 
west, especially  when  they  call  to  mind  the  important  and  eventful  fact  that  rank  and  reck- 
less empiricism,  not  content  with  profaning  with  its  unhallowed  footsteps  the  practical 
walks  of  a  liberal  and  an  enlightened  vocation,  have  impudently  usurped  the  sacred  right  of 
dispensing  its  greatest  honors. 

In  future  it  is  our  intention  to  fill  about  one-half  of  each  number  with  original  com- 
munications, and  these  are  earnestly  solicited  from  all  who  are  able  to  reflect  any 
light  upon  the  subjects  proposed  to  be  discussed.  While  those  who  conduct  this  Jour- 
nal will  exert  their  powers  to  the  utmost  in  redemption  of  every  pledge  or  promise 
that  has  been  made  or  implied,  it  must  occur  to  every  thinking  individual,  that  they 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  comparatively  but  little,  unless  their  efforts  should  be  se- 
conded and  sustained  by  the  physicians  of  the  South-west.  Nor  do  we  ask  or  expect 
tiiis  exclusively  on  our  own  account.  We  confidently  look  for  it  on  behalf  of  the  just 
claims  of  an  honorable  and  an  extensively  useful  prof ession.  Without  thinking  it  neces~ 
sary  to  give  an  inventory  of  the  particular  reasons  for  the  position  we  take,  it  is  affirmed 
that  every  regularly  educated  physician  in  the  South-west,  has  a  direct  and  great  person- 
al interest  in  the  success  of  both  the  Memphis  Medical  College  and  the  South-western  Medical 
Advocate.  We  cannot  believe  that  reflecting  persons  will  doubt  the  strict  truth  of  this  asser~ 
tion.  To  speak  further,  more  fully  or  explicitly  on  this  topic  is  certainly  unnecessary  and 
would,  perhaps,  be  improper,  particularly  as  it  might  to  CERTAIN  persons  prove  ojftnsive. 

The  other  half  of  each  number  will  be  devoted  to  Bibliographical  Notices,  a  Month- 
ly Periscope,  Miscellaneous  Memoranda  and  General  Medical  Intelligence.  The 
special  aim  of  each  and  every  Department  of  this  Journal  will  be  to  reflect  as  much 
light  as  possible  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treatment  of  South-western  diseases. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  would  remark  to  his  private  Correspondents,  that  as  his 
personal  affairs  will  require  his  presence  in  Kentucky  for  several  weeks,  he  desires 
them  to  address  him  at  Lexington  until  the  15th  of  next  September.  During  his  ab- 
sence it  is  requested  that  all  letters  in  relation  to  the  Journal  be  addressed  to  Professor 
H.V.  M.  Miller,  of  Memphis.  The  Editor  assures  the  Public,  that  although  absent, 
his  personal  attention  will  be  given  to  the  SoiUh-wtaicrn  Medical  Advocate  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  efficiently  as  if  he  were  present. 

MEMrais,  July,  1847.  EDITOR 
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VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS^ 

To  the  First  Graduating  Class  of  the  Medical  College  of  Mrniphis, 
delivered  on  the  5th  day  of  March,  1847,  and  published  at  the 
request  of  the  class.  By  H.  V.  M".  Miller,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Gentlemen  : — The  scene  just  enacted  closes  our  intercourse. 
The  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  no  longer  subsists  between  us. 
The  instrument  placed  in  your  *  hands  by  the  President  of  our 
Board  of  Trustees,  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  State,  emancipates  you  from  the  subordinate  station 
of  the  student  and  invites  you  to  take  position  on  the  same  plat- 
form and  by  the  side  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  your  in- 
structors. 

That  you  have  industriously  and  honorably  striven  to- achieve 
the  distinction  this  day  awarded  to  you,  we  have  had  high  and 
gratifying  evidence.  That  your  deportment  has  been  eminently 
upright  and  your  bearing  gentlemanly  during  the  period  in  which 
we  have  been  favoured  with  your  acquaintance,  it  gives  us  un- 
feigned pleasure  to  bear  this  public  testimony.  No  misconduct 
of  yours  has  disturbed  the  harmony  of  our  intercourse  or  dimin- 
ished the  ardor  with  which  we  have  engaged  in  the  cause  of  Med- 
ical Education.  You  leave  behind  you  when  you  shall  have  ta- 
ken your  departure  to  your  respective  homes,  most  favorable  im- 
pressions as  regards  your  intellectual  endowments,  and  to  thosr 
who  in  future  years  shall  occupy  your  seats  and  crowd  the  ball* 
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of  this  Institution,  an  example,  in  purity  of  conduct  as  brilliant 
and  unsullied  as  it  is  honorable  and  praisworthy. 

With  these  remarks  so  freely  and  frankly  offered,  because  so 
well  deserved,  we  might  appropriately  terminate  this  days  exer- 
cises and  pronounce  the  parting  salutation  ;  but  it  is  so  natural  to 
linger  on  the  eve  of  a  separation,  perhaps  forever,  from  our  friends, 
and  the  circumstances  which  surround  us  are  so  suggestive  of 
thought,  that  we  prefer  rather  to  give  utterance  to  some  of  the 
reflections  which  rush  upon  the  mind,  before  we  tender  to  you 
our  final  adieux. 

To  make  truly  valuable  your  Diplomas  which  in  the  present 
instance  have  been  so  fairly  won  ;  to  make  of  them  what  in  ev- 
ery case  they  should  become  an  object  of  high  regard,  to  which 
in  after  life  you  shall  proudly  point  as  to  the  witness  of  your  most 
honorable  achievment,  to  constitute  it  one  of  the  household  di- 
vinities, around  which  your  affections  shall  cluster  as  they  are 
wont  to  gather  about  the  hearthstone  of  your  ancestor,  to  make 
of  it  an  heir-loom  to  be  transmitted  as  a  precious  legacy  to  your 
posterity,  much  is  still  demanded  of  us,  much  yet  remains  to  be 
accomplished  by  you.  A  Diploma  conferred  by  men  who  boast 
of  their  ignorance,  who  scoff  at  science  and  whose  feeble  efforts 
are  vainly  intended  to  overthrow  the  battlements  of  the  mighty 
temple  in  which  our  fathers  paid  her  adoration,  upon  youths 
whose  folly  and  presumption  make  them  the  laughing  stock  and 
the  by-word  of  all  who  know  them,  is  a  just  object  of  scorn  and 
loathing  or  of  merriment  and  ridicule,  as  it  shall  be  seriously  or 
lightly  considered.  The  character  of  a  College  should  be  such 
that  her  Diploma  will  confer  honor  upon  her  Alumni ;  they  in 
turn  should  reflect  credit  upon  their  Alma  Mater.  There  contin- 
ue to  exist  between  them  a  mutual  dependence  and  a  reciprocity 
of  interest.  Should  those  to  whom  the  fortunes  of  this  Institution 
have  been  entrusted  fail  in  the  discharge  of  their  high  obliga- 
tions, her  reputation  will  be  destroyed  and  the  professional  stand- 
ing of  her  graduates  undermined.  Should  you  fail  to  assume  the 
elevated  position  in  society  and  in  your  profession  to  which  we 
believe  you  capable  of  attaining,  the  College  which  has  bestowed 
upon  you  her  highest  honors  will  necessarily  be  shorn  of  public  con* 
fidence  and  patronage.  Our  success  as  teachers  is  identified  with 
your  success  as  practitioners,  will    it,  therefore,  be  an  improper 
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employment  of  the  present  hour  briefly  to  speak  of  the  elements 
necessary  to  secure  both? 

To  establish  and  perpetuate  an  enviable  reputation  for  our 
College  three  things  are  essential  ;  that  we  shall  have  a  class  nu- 
merically respectable,  that  we  shall  teach  well  what  we  propose, 
and  that  we  shall  sedulously  guard  against  the  error  of  conferring 
degrees  upon  individuals  who  are  not  worthy  to  receive  them. 
That  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  all  this  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt. 

The  class  of  which  you  have  formed  a  part,  which,  with  little 
notice  or  previous  preparation  we  were  able  at  our  first  session  to 
assemble  around  us,  is  cheering  evidence  of  what  we  may  expect 
in  the  future.  Other  institutions  after  years  of  toil  and  effort 
have  hardly  presented  the  appearance  of  prosperity  which  we  ex- 
hibit in  the  first  moments  of  our  vigorous  infancy.  The  very  res* 
pectable  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  under  the  care  of  an  able 
and  gentlemanly  Faculty,  after  it  had  enjoyed  the  munificent  en- 
dowment of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  from  the  treasury  of  the 
State,  and  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  council  of  the  city 
in  which  it  is  located,  presented  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  history 
of  its  slow  but  constant  increase,  a  smaller  class  than  that  with 
which  our  Collegiate  existence  began. 

Instances  of  like  character  might  be  multiplied,  and  the  one  just 
mentioned  has  been  selected  in  no  invidious  spirit,  but  solely  as  an 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  a  confessedly  elligible  location.  The 
center,  at  all  times  easy  of  access,  of  a  surrounding  large  circle  of 
country,  which  educates  and  furnishes  employment  for  a  greater 
number  of  physicians  than  perhaps  any  other  of  like  extent  in 
the  Southern  States,  Memphis  offers  advantages  in  her  location 
fovourable  to  the  success  of  an  institution  such  as  ours  upon  which 
we  calculated.  But  aside  from  considerations  of  mere  local  con- 
venience, there  are  others  more  important  which  have  operated 
upon  you  and  will  continue  to  influence  those  who  shall  succeed 
you.  I  allude  to  the  acknowledged  advantages  arising  from  hav- 
ing studied  your  profession  in  the  region  in  which  you  expect  to 
practice  it,  from  having  familiarized  yourselves  with  the  various 
phases  which  disease  assumes  where  you  will  be  called  upon  to  en- 
counter it,  from  having  derived  your  practical  precepts  for  its  treat- 
ment from  those  who  have  become  personally  conversant  with  it* 
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symptoms  and  cognizant  of  the  various  modifications  of  remedial 
means  rendered  necessary  by  differences  of  climate  and  .consti- 
tution. 

It  is  only  by  securing  these  advantages  that  you  will  be  ena- 
bled to  escape  the  mortifying  ordeal  of  secondary  pupilage  to 
which  those  who  are  educated  in  higher  latitudes  must  submit  be- 
fore they  inspire  the  confidence  essential  to  success.  Who  of  us 
has  not  seen  the  young  graduate  return  from  his  Northern  tour, 
with  his  mind  well  stored  with  the  various  information  ably  im- 
parted in  many  of  their  Colleges,  and  confident  in  the  correctness 
of  the  untried  lessons  which  have  been  eloquently  taught  him,  en- 
gage in  the  practice  of  his  profession  but  to  be  baffled  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  eveiy  attack,  -discomfitted  at  every  point  and  driven 
from  the  unequal  contest  with  the  conviction  forced  upon  him 
that  his  precepts  have  been  inappropriate  or  his  means  inadequate. 
One  after  another  with  fearful  rapidity  the  patients  whom  his 
friends  have  confided  to  his  skill  succumb  before  the  ravages  of 
disease,  and  the  bright  visions  which  have  fiitfced  before  his  im- 
agination, of  wealth  soon  to  be  accumulated,  of  fame  rapidly  and 
honourably  gained,  of  the  laudable  ambition  lo  heap  benefactions 
upon  suffering  mankind  abundantly  gratified,  have  all  to  be  aban- 
doned or  exchanged  for  the  miserable  consolation  to  be  derived 
from  the  stoical  reflection  which  Moliere  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  professional  characters  : — i;  Un  homme  mort  rfest  qu'un 
homme  mart,  et  ne  fait  point  de  consequence,  II  vaut  mieux  mourir 
selon  les  regies  que  de  rechapper  contre  les  regies.  "  Should  this  phi- 
losophical indifference  to  consequences  satisfy  him,  reckless  wheth- 
er his  entrance  shall  bring  health  or  disease,  life  or  death  to  the  a- 
bode  of  misery,  and  studious  only  that  his  patients  shall  die  in  strict 
accordance  with  professional  rules,  he  may  continue  to  drag  out  a 
few  years  of  unsuccessful  practice  and  finally  be  driven  to  some  oth- 
er pursuit,  or  alarmed  by  the  misfortune  which  has  attended  him,  he 
may  seek  in  the  too  close  adherence  to  the  unavoidably  erroneous 
deductions  of  his  teachers  for  the  secret  of  his  ill  success,  and  en- 
ter upon  the  broad  field  of  experiment  in  which  ultimately,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  sound  judgment,  enlightened  by  the  general 
principles  of  the  science,  the  same  everywhere,  which  have  been 
correctly  taught  him,  he  acquires  the  practical  sagacity  and  famil- 
iar  acquaintance  with  the  diseases    which  he  must   combat  and 
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with  all  the  peculiarities  impressed  upon  them  by  the  climate  in 
which  he  lives  as  shall  enable  him  to  meet  them  confidently  and 
dexterously  to  prevent  their  ravages. 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  no  imaginary  picture  ;  the  original  may  be 
found  all  over  the  Southern  States.  A  pointed  example  I  have 
now  in  my  mind  in  a  distinguished  physician  of  an  adjoining  State, 
who,  according  to  his  own  statement,  lost  a  large  proportion  of 
his  patients  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  practice,  and  no  less 
than  nine  negroes  consecutively  on  one  small  plantation  in  a  sin- 
gle autumn,  while  his  rival,  an  old  gentleman  enjoying  a  large 
practice  and  possessing  not  the  moiety  of  his  learning,  lost  scarce- 
ly a  single  patient.  The  one  had  passed  through  the  state  of  se- 
condary pupilage,  the  other  was  as  jet  too  proud  and  too  obsti* 
nate  to  submit  to  it.  So  universal  is  this  result  that  the  public  is 
extremely  reluctant  to  Extend  its  patronage  to  young  physicians, 
however  complete  their  course  of  education  may  have  been,  un- 
til after  they  shall  have  "fleshed  their  maiden  swords"  and 
learned  from  experience  that  much  which  they  regarded  as  sure 
and  permanent  must  be  unlearned.  The  young  graduate,  giddy 
with  the  amount  of  "  learned  lumber  "  with  which  his  mind  is 
stored  and  relying  upon  its  correctness,  not  unfrequetly  murmurs 
at  a  decision  which  gives  precedence  to  the  practical  tact  of  infe- 
rior but  older  men,  over  his  own  more  scientific  attainments.  It 
is,  however,  generally  correct  and  will  be  admitted  to  be  so,  in 
after  years  by  him  against  whom  it  is  made  ;  it  is  founded  in  jus- 
tice and  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  error  of  seeking  abroad  for 
information  which  can  be  acquired  only  at  home.  Southern  dis- 
eases, the  peculiarities  of  constitution  induced  by  a  Southern  sun, 
can  only  be  studied  and  understood  in  the  section  in  which  they 
occur,  hence  the  reason  why  Southern  youth  should  be  educated 
in  Southern  schools  and  by  Southern  men. 

In  Northern  Colleges  the  student  finds  no  professor  who  has 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  treatment  applicable  to  the  type 
of  disease  in  which  he  is  most  interested.  The  business  of  teach- 
ing has  in  fact  been  there  so  frequently  separated  from  the  more 
active  duties  of  the  profession,  that  he  will  sometimes  meet  with 
persons  filling  the  chair  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
who  have  been  transferred  from  one  school  to  another  so  rapidly 
that  they  can   have  enjoyed  but  few  opportunities  to  become  ex- 
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perienced  practitioners  in  any  disease.  The  instruction  to  which 
he  listens  mu9t  of  necessity  be  one  of  two  kinds.  As  the  result  of 
much  reading  and  some  reflection  he  will  have  detailed  to  him  a 
complete  picture  and  theory  of  the  diseases  of  our  climate  togeth- 
er with  certain  rules  for  their  treatment.  The  beauty  and  chaste 
elegance  of  the  style  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  language  can 
scarcely  fail  to  attract  his  admiration  ;  if  they  should,  he  must 
surely  be  captivated  by  the  graces  of  oratory  displayed  in  their 
delivery,  altogether  constituting  a  work  of  art  of  which  the  author 
may  be  justly  proud,  but  unfortunately  it  is  liable  to  the  same  tri- 
vial objection  as  was  the  redoubtable  Captain  Bobadil's  method 
of  conducting  a  campaign  of  which  it  very  much  reminds  us  ;  it  is 
applicable  to  not  one  solitary  instance  of  the  disease  in  relation  to 
which  it  has  been  written.  Should  he  escape  this  method  of  in* 
itruction  he  will  probably  encounter  another  of  about  the  same 
practical  value,  but  stripped  of  the  grace  and  ornament  which 
served  to  make  the  first  at  least  a  pleasant  object  of  contemplation. 
Disdaining  the  theoretical  instruction  now  so  universally  objected 
to,  and  conscious  of  his  own  utter  destitution  of  experience,  the 
professor  will  endeavor  to  supply  the  defect  by  eking  out  to  his 
class  in  what  might  technically  be  called  u  broken  doses, "  frag- 
ments of  the  scattered  observations  of  Southern  physicians,  who 
have  snatched  from  their  pressing  avocations  time  enough  to  sketch 
a  hasty  and  imperfect  account  of  some  remarkable  case  of  disease 
or  uncommon  mode  of  treatment,  or  perhaps  a  comprehensive 
glance  at  all  the  diseases  of  the  South-western  States,  covering  the 
extravagant  space  of  a  sheet  of  letter  paper.  The  reading  of  this 
heterogeneous  mass,  which  resembles  nothing  but  unpolished  Mo- 
saic, or  to  use  a  more  homely  comparison,  a  thrifty  house-wife'i 
patch-quilt,  is  called  lecturing  on  Southern  diseases. 

The  defects  of  either  of  these  systems  are  too  obviofls  to  be  spo- 
ken of.  What  the  student  requires  are  the  assured  precepts  of 
one  who  has  become  familiar  with  the  Protean  forms  of  South- 
ern disease  ;  who  has  himself  grappled  with  the  giant,  and  from  re- 
peated rencounters  has  gained  confidence  in  the  struggle,  after 
whose  guidance  you  may  fearlessly  advance,  well  assured  that  eve- 
ry footstep  is  firmly  planted,  who  imparts  to  you  no  doubtful  or  con- 
jectural or  hearsay  lessons,  but  whose  delineation  of  disease  under 
the  recollection  of  frequent  contests  is  singularly  graphic,  life-like 
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and  easily  recognisable,  whose  remedial  means  are  employed 
with  the  boldness  demanded  by  the  urgency  of  the  impending 
peril,  in  those  dreadful  maladies  which  begin  where  Northern 
diseases  end,  with  death,  and  in  which  agents  there  found  to  be 
efficatious,  would  here  be  but  as  chaff  before  the  whirlwind. 

Another  consideration  scarcely  less  operative  upon  those  whd 
desire  to  become  useful  in  their  profession  is  connected  with  the 
negro  population  in  the  South.  They  constitute  one  half,  and  in 
many  sections  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  Among 
them  the  young  physician  usually  finds  his  first  patients,  afflicted 
with  diseases  not  only  marked  by  the  characteristics  of  climate 
but  essentially  modified  also,  by  idiosyncracies  of  race,  and  mode* 
of  life.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  that  at  the  ve- 
ry outset  of  his  professional  life  he  should  thoroughly  understand 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  African  constitution,  and  be  able  to 
adapt  his  Materia  Medica  and  Materia  Alimentaria  to  this,  as  well 
as  to  their  position  in  society.  Southern  physicians  alone  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  suggestion.  They  only  can 
have  realized  how  utterly  worthless  in  the  hovel  of  the  slave  are 
the  stereotyped  directions  which  might  suit  very  well  the  condition 
of  a  patient  surrounded  by  the  comforts  of  a  city  mansion.  A 
Southern  physician  can  alone  be  expected  to  impart  to  the  student 
these  highly  valuable  practical  lessons.  You  would  not  expect 
them  from  those  whose  limited  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and 
diseases  of  negroes,  could  scarcely  render  them  competent  to  com- 
municate this  information  if  aware  of  its  importance.  Still  lesa 
would  you  be  inclined  to  seek  them  amongst  the  abolitionists  of 
the  North,  whose  every  thought  of  African  disease  and  negro  suf- 
fering is  associated  with  slave  whips,  wielded  by  sturdy  man-steal- 
ers.  One  peculiar  duty  of  a  Southern  Medical  College  is  to  cul- 
tivate this  neglected  department  of  professional  knowledge.  A 
distinct  portion  of  its  course  of  lectures  should  be  devoted  to  this 
subject,  and  by  imparting  to  its  graduates  some  part  of  the  skill 
which  has  been  gained  by  years  of  toil  and  observation,  spare  them 
some  of  the  labor  and  many  of  the  reminiscences  of  early  practice 
among  slaves. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  always  rationally  and  justly  poten- 
tial, it  is  quite  natural  to  expect  that  every  State  will  sustain  her 
own  institutions.     Chappel    Hill,  and  Harvard,   and  Princeton, 
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are  no  longer  patronized  because  Tennessee  has  within  her  own 
borders  seminaries  of  learning,  which  have  not  vainly  appealed 
to  the  State  pride  and  patriotism  of  her  citizens  to  support  them. 
Wherever  in  the  Southern  States  this  appeal  has  been  made,  the 
response  has  been  uniform  and  gratifying.  Every  effort  which 
has  been  made  to  afford  within  their  own  limits  the  means  of  ed- 
ucation formerly  only  to  be  obtained  at  a  distance  ;  every  at- 
tempt to  sever  the  cords  which  have  too  long  held  them  in  a  sort 
of  intellectual  serfdom,  has  elicited  the  cordial  sympathy  and  earn- 
est support  of  their  generous  people.  Nor  do  they  act  unwisely 
in  thus  yielding  to  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  the  heart.  The 
wealth,  the  reputation,  the  dignity  and  the  resources  of  the  State 
are  all  increased  by  every  well  sustained  effort  of  enterprize  in 
any  department.  So  too  are  her  standing  and  credit  abroad,  her 
influence  with  her  confederated  sisterhood  at  home,  and  the  ex- 
alted character  she  must  maintain  in  order  to  secure  the  ardent 
attachment  and  devotion  of  her  sons. 

The  instinct  in  obedience  to  which  it  results  is  as  honorable 
and  universal  as  the  policy  itself  is  wise  and  conservative.  It 
claims  kindred  with  the  patriotism  which  prompts  to  deeds  of 
gallant  heroism  in  the  hour  of  a  nation's  peril.  It  allies  itself  to 
the  holier  feelings  which  bind  men  to  the  homestead  and  firesides 
of  their  progenitors.  It  is  identical  with  that  which  draws  from 
the  most  distant  land,  and  after  long  separation  the  earnest  wish, 
the  devout  aspiration  for  the  weal  of  the  still  cherished  natal  spot. 
It  is  the  same  that  inspired  the  poet  when  he  penned  the  well 
known  apostrophe  which  strikes  a  symphonious  chord  in  every 
human  heart, 

"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own  my  native  land. " 

In  view  of  these  manifold  advantages  the  most  skeptical  can- 
not doubt  that  our  classes  will  at  all  times  be  respectable  in  num- 
bers or  positively  large. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  next  session  wre  shall  be  praparea 
comfortably  to  accommodate  and  efficiently  to  instruct  whatever 
number  may  honor  us  with  their  presence. 

Any  additions  that  may  be  necessary  to  the  very  complete  ap- 
paratus now  owned  by  the  Frofessor  of  Chemistry,  brilliantly  to  il- 
lustrate the  important,   tacts  taught  from  his  chair  will  be  made. 
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The  deficiencies,  unavoidable  during  a  first  course  of  lectures,  in 
morbid  specimens,  anatomical  preparations,  and  the  various  ob- 
jects (more  interesting  than  useful.)  usually  contained  in  a  muse- 
um, will,  before  the  next  winter,  be  supplied. 

The  variety  and  interest  now  presented  by  the  numerous  cases 
of  disease  submitted  to  your  continuous  observation  in  the  Mem- 
phis Hospital,  and  the  value  of  the  clinical  lectures  delivered  there, 
by  the  Professor  of  Surgery,  will  be  very  materially  increased,  as 
the  increase  of  the  means  at  its  disposal  shall  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  its  beneficence. 

The  facilities  at  command  for  the  prosecution  of  anatomical 
studies  are  in  profusion,  and  if  any  pupil  shall  leave  this  institu- 
tion unacquainted  with  this  fundamental  branch  of  the  knowledge 
of  his  profession,  the  fault  is  not  attributable  to  any  deficiency  in 
the  conveniences  which  have  been  afforded  him.  We  have  at 
our  disposal,  then,  all  the  materiel  for  the  effective  discharge  of 
the  duties  appertaining  to  our  position.  We  have  not  lightly  or 
hastily  assumed  them,  nor  without  some  portion  of  the  lofty  am- 
bition essential  to  distinguished  success  in  any  enterprize,  nor 
without  much  of  the  patient  intellectual  toil  which  alone  can  ren- 
der that  success  attainable  ;  and  we  may,  without  violation  of  mod- 
esty, safely,  as  we  do  earnestly  assure  you,  that  so  far  as  ample 
means  and  untiring  exertion,  ardent  love  and  exalted  veneration 
for  our  noble — our  God-like  vocation  shall  enable  us,  we  will  ful- 
fil what  we  regard  as  the  second  element  of  our  success,  and  thor- 
oughly teach  what  we  propose. 

The  Memphis  Medical  College  is  designed  to  be  an  Institution 
of  no  secondary  character,  nor  to  occupy  any  subordinate  posi- 
tion. The  ample  instruction  which  she  can  afford  will  author- 
ize her  to  demand  ,of  those  upon  whom  she  confers  her  degrees, 
the  highest  attainments  justified  by  the  practice  of  the  older  in- 
stitutions of  the  Union.  We  owe  it  to  you,  Gentlemen,  to  shield 
your  rights  by  a  careful  enquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  shall  be  permitted  to  share  them.  H  is  due  from  us  to  the 
profession  at  large  to  sanction  the  admission  of  no  one  into  our  or- 
der who  cannot  fitly  discharge  its  responsible  duties.  Conscien- 
tiously, and  fearlessly,  it  is  our  purpose  to  perform  this  delicate  of- 
fice, and  we  greatly  deplore  the  fact,  that  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  others,  we  cannot  elevate  still  higher  thr  requisites  ''  c 
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graduation.  The  bcid  effects  which  have  arisen  from  making  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  so  easy  of  attainment,  have  been 
long  felt  by  the  profession.  American  physicians  can  compare  in 
the  extent  and  variety  of  their  acquisitions  with  those  of  no  other 
country  of  like  position  in  the  intellectual  world.  While  in  arts 
— in  arms — in  commerce — in  government — in  diplomacy,  and  in 
all  the  evidences  of  high  civilization,  our  country  has  demonstra- 
ted her  right  to  equality  with  the  foremost,  how  mortifying  is  the 
consciousness  that  we,  as  a  class,  are  far  in  the  rear  of  our  profes- 
sional brethren  in  the  British  Islands,  in  France,  and  in  other 
countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  I  speak  not  of  the  distin- 
guished exceptions  to  this  remark  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  Union,  whose  achievments  in  every  department  of  our  profes- 
sion have  illustrated  the  American  name,  while  they  serve  to  ren- 
der still  darker,  by  contrast,  the  shading  of  the  general  profession- 
al daguerreotype. 

This  inferiority  to  others  abroad  would  be  less  painful,  and 
more  tolerable,  if  it  were  not  attended  by  serious  loss  of  caste  at 
home.  The  time  honored  appellation  by  which  physicians  are 
recognized  in  the  community,  is  no  longer  expressive  either  of 
respect  or  esteem.  It  has  been  prostituted  in  its  application  to 
badly  qualified  graduates,  and  charlatans,  and  mountebanks,  and 
humbuggers  of  every  species,  until  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  passport 
to  consideration  and  honor,  but  serves  rather  to  excite  the  suspi- 
cion and  caution  of  the  stranger. 

When  our  population  was  sparce,  physicians  few  in  number,  and 
the  means  of  education  within  the  reach  of  those  only  who  were 
possessed  of  wealth,  the  course  adopted  by  the  Medical  Colleges 
was  doubtless  justifiable,  but  with  the  advancement  of  the  coun- 
try in  population,  and  wealth,  and  science,  and  all  the  elements  of 
greatness,  they  should  have  seconded  the  general  impulse  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  and  elevated,  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree, the  standard  of  medical  education.  The  national  motto, 
the  motto  of  the  age,  progress,  should  have  constituted  one  of  the 
permanent  inscriptions  on  our  professional  banner. 

Influenced  it  appears  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  not  of  the  exalted 
and  honorable  species  of  which  all  men  may  be  justly  proud,  but 
of  the  sordid  and  groveling  cast  which  has  money  for  its  object, 
their  course  has  been  marked  by  positive  retrogression,  and  the 
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honors  of  these  Institutions  are  easier  of  attainment  now  than 
when  they  were  in  their  infancy,  and  the  degradation  of  the  pro- 
fession hastened  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  various  propositions  for  reforma- 
tion have  been  suggested,  and  different  schemes  submitted  for  the 
correction  of  these  crying  evils  ;  but  they  have  not  hitherto  found 
much  favor  with  the  controllers  of  the  medical  schools  of  the 
country,  by  whom  only  they  could  be  rendered  efficacious  and  op- 
erative. 

Better  fortune  seems  likely  to  attend  a  more  recent  effort,  of  the 
New  York  Medical  Society,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
object.  In  accordance  with  a  proposal  emanating  from  that  bo- 
dy, a  National  Medical  Convention  assembled  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  composed  of  delegates  from 
many  of  the  States,  and  several  of  the  Colleges  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union,  and  after  some  days  deliberation,  submitted,  in  the 
form  of  resolutions,  certain  projects  which  they  deemed  likely  to 
accomplish  the  great  design  of  their  meeting,  and  adjourned  to 
re-assemble  again  in  Philadelphia  on  the  7th  of  May  next. 

The  Convention  recommended  the  adoption  of  an  elevated  and 
uniform  standard  of  requirements  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  by  the 
Medical  Schools  of  the  United  States;  and  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion and  attainments  to  be  exacted  of  students  of  medicine  before 
they  are  received  as  such.  "And  they  declare  the  sense  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  Convention,  that  the  union  of  the  business  of 
teaching  and  licencing  in  the  same  hands,  is  wrong  in  principle 
and  liable  to  great  abuse  in  practice. " 

Should  the  Convention,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  present  an  array 
of  moral  influence  sufficient  to  secure  the  adoption,  by  the  medi- 
cal colleges,  of  the  first  of  these  recommendations,  and  ultimate- 
ly of  the  last,  by  future  applications  to  be  made  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  respectives  States,  it  must  unquestionably  be  followed  by 
a  reformation  signally  beneficial,  both  to  the  profession  and  to 
the  community.  Higher  attainments  would  bring  with  them  in- 
creased respectability  and  honor  ;  and  greater  skill  would  enlarge 
the  sphere  and  add  to  the  power  of  usefulness. 

To  present  even  a  synopsis  of  the  arguments  by  which  these 
general  measures  should  be  supported,  would  exhaust  your  pa- 
tience, and  to  discuss,  but  briefly,  the  details  of  the  plan  proposed, 
would,  upon  this  occasion,  be  impracticable. 
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In  speaking  of  the  care  and  scrutiny  with  which  the  entrance 
into  the  profession  should  even  now  be  guarded  by  those  who 
keep  watch  at  her  portals,  it  was  not  proper  to  omit  all  mention 
of  a  scheme  so  plausible  for  the  elevation  and  advancement  of 
our  common  interests.  Should  the  concert  of  action  upon  which 
its  practicability  depends  be  secured,  it  will  meet  with  my  hum- 
ble, but  earnest  advocacy,  as  tending  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the 
College,  and  the  honor  and  interests  of  her  graduates.* 

The  foregoing  remarks  sufficiently  exhibit  to  you  the  prospects 
of  the  Memphis  Medical  College,  and  the  hopes  of  her  fiiends  in 
reference  to  her  future  standing  and  usefulness.  In  the  lealiza- 
tion  of  these  anticipations  she  confidently  looks  to  you  for  aid  and 
efficient  support.  The  renown  which  you  are  capable  of  reflec- 
ting upon  her,  will  constitute  her  main  reliance.  However  valua- 
ble the  advantages  which  she  may  enjoy,  it  is  to  you,  and  to  your 
successors,  that  she  must  ever  point  (like  the  Roman  matron  to 
her  offspring.)  as  her  brightest  gems.  A  few  words  then  of  part- 
ing advice,  in  relation  to  the  elements  of  your  professional  success, 
seem  not  inappropriate. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  your  profession.  The  basis  of  this  has  already,  we  trust,  been 
broadly  and  deeply  laid,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  much  of 
the  information  hitherto  communicated  to  you  has  been  but  ele- 
mentary, and  much  is  still  left  to  be  accomplished  by  your  future 
exertions.  You  should  not  look  upon  this  day  as  the  termination 
of  your  studies ;  regard  it  rather  as  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
designed  to  prepare  you  for  the  more  efficient  prosecution  of 
them,  to  qualify  you  for  the  protracted,  vigorous  exertion,  con- 
stantly to  be  exacted  at  your  hands.  Enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
your  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  which  have  been  espe- 
cially brought  to  your  notice.  To  the  study  of  those  considered 
of  more  practical  importance,  the  exigencies  of  an  increasing  bu- 
siness will  perhaps  sufficiently  urge  you,  but  by  no  means  neglect 
the  others  which  are  auxiliary  to,  and  explanatory  of  them.  Pre- 
serve, increase  your  familiarity  with  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist. 
Diligently  study  the  secrets  of  nature's  operations  as  revealed  in 

*For  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  above  mentioned,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  succeeding  page  of  this  number  of  our  Journal,  and  will,  we  hope,  par- 
don its  insertion  at  this  late  period,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  subject  of 
lhs  above  paragraph. 
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the  laboratory  of  the  chemist.  Acquaint  yourselves  thoroughly 
with  the  laws  of  life,  by  an  attempt  rationally  to  account  for  eve- 
ry phenomenon,  whether  of  health  or  disease,  which  may  fall 
within  the  sphere  of  your  observation  Systematically  and  fre- 
quently review  the  ground  over  which  you  have  passed  in  your 
collegiate  course.  Extend  your  acquaintance  with  the  tran- 
scripts of  the  great  minds,  of  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  with 
which  your  libraries  should  be  enriched.  Fall  not  in  the  rear  of 
your  profession  in  its  slow  but  onward  march  towards  perfection. 
The  perusal  of  some  of  the  various  publications  which  herald  this 
advance,  will  enable  you  to  keep  pace  with  it,  and  early  to  avail 
yourselves  of  its  improvements.  Reflect  deeply  upon  what  you 
read,  compare  it  with  what  you  see  recorded  in  the  great  book  of 
nature,  and  judge  with  mental  independence  and  manly  boldness. 
There  is  an  immeasurable  distance  betwixt  a  mere  man  of  read- 
ing, and  a  man  of  thought.  The  one  is  speculative,  the  other  util- 
itarian. You  should  seek  to  blend  these  characters,  and  while 
you  draw  from  books  every  tiling  that  is  necessary  to  store  the 
mind  with  varied  intelligence,  let  not  "  much  learning  make  you 
so  mad"  as  to  smother  the  practical,  original  suggestions  of  your 
own  genius. 

Am  I  imposing  upon  you,  Gentlemen,  too  arduous  a  task?  Is 
there  not  in  the  bare  pursuit  of  knowledge  sufficient  pleasure  to 
prompt  her  votaries  to  much  greater  sacrifices?  And  when  you 
connect  it  with  the  assurance  that  by  great  attainments  you  can 
alone  command  distinguished  success,  have  you  not  sufficient  in- 
centive? Accidental  circumstances,  the  influence  of  family  or 
friends,  may  occasionally  press  forward  a  young  man  of  inferior  at- 
tainments ;  the  arts  of  quackery  and  intrigue  have  often  given  tem- 
porary notoriety  to  the  unworthy,  but  you  can  safely  calculate 
upon  neither  ;  the  first  is  uncertain,  and  if  I  thought  you  capable 
of  stooping  to  the  latter,  I  would  not  humble  mvself  by  addressing 
you  on  this  occasion.  The  only  avenue,  always  open  to  the  am- 
bitious, is  that  by  which  merit  ever  enters,  honorable  effort. 

I  would  by  no  means  inculcate  the  opinion  that  your  profes- 
sion is  incompatible  with  reasonable  indulgence  in  social  amuse- 
ments, or  that  your  application  should  be  so  intense  as  to  exclude 
you  from  the  politeness,  the  amenity,  and  the  graces  that  consti- 
tute the  pleasures  of  society.     The  fact  that  you  are  physicians 
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will  by  no  means  prevent  your  becoming  accomplished  gentler 
men.  Indeed  the  embarrassed  air,  the  timid  reserve,  the  awk- 
ward manner,  characteristic  of  those  who  withdraw  from  society, 
and  dedicate  themselves  exclusively  to  learned  researches,  fre- 
quently diminish  materially  the  success  to  which  the  number  and 
extent  of  their  acquirements  entitle  them.  The  just  medium  be- 
tween pedantry  on  the  one  hand,  and  fashionable  frivolity  on  the 
other,  is  that  which  is  most  favorable  to  your  prospects,  and  on 
which  you  should  constantly  endeavor  to  poise  yourselves. 

Another  important  requisite,  is,  that  you  shall  be  devoted  to 
your  professional  duties.  Success,  in  any  business,  is  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  the  zeal  and  industry  with  which  it  is  prosecuted, 
but  this  is  peculiarly  so  in  medicine. 

You  will  be  liable  to  be  called  on  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night ;  from  the  haunts  of  pleasure,  or  the  couch  of  repose  ;  from 
the  hilarity  of  the  social,  or  the  peaceful  joys  of  the  domestic  cir- 
cle, to  encounter  the  midnight  storm,  or  the  piercing  blasts  of  win- 
ter ;  to  pass  frequently,  long,  dreary  hours  in  the  comfortless  hovel 
of  poverty,  surrounded  by  the  squallid  and  emaciated  forms  of  her 
victims.  You  must  sacrifice  ease,  and  comfort,  and  health  itself. 
You  will  be  expected  to  meet,  unflinchingly,  the  blighting  breath 
of  pestilence,  and  disarm  it  of  its  terrors,  by  the  moral  courage 
which  you  display  and  infuse  into  the  community  in  which  you 
live.  And  all  this  often  without  pecuniary  compensation,  or  the 
more  precious  boon  of  honor.  When  the  gallant  soldier  braves 
danger  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  applause  of  millions  is  his  re- 
ward. The  physician,  silently  and  unobtrusively  may  encounter 
the  deadlier  peril  of  contagion  in  a  thousand  forms,  in  his  labor  of 
benevolence,  and  scarcely  an  approving  voice  encourages  or  re- 
pays his  devotion !  You  must  be  armed  with  more  than  ordinary 
enthusiasm  in  your  calling,  if  you  shrink  not  from  its  rigorous  ex- 
actions. 

It  is  proper,  Genftemen,  that  you  be  likewise  men  of  one  busi- 
ness. In  your's  you  will  find  ample  scope  for  the  employment  of 
all  your  talents.  So  arduous,  so  elevated  and  honorable  is  the  of- 
fice of  a  physician,  that  you  should  be  cautious  how  you  degrade., 
by  commingling  it  with  the  humbler  pursuits  of  life  ;  and  the  pub- 
lic should  understand  that  you  are,  at  all  times,  ready  to  respond 
to  the  calls  of  the  afflicted.     You  are  at  liberty  to  refuse  medical 
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aid  to  no  one  desiring  assistance,  and  it  should  be  rendered  with 
perfect  impartiality,  varied  only  by  the  degree  of  suffering. 
With  you  there  must  be  no  "  respect  of  persons, "  the  rich,  the 
poor,  the  good,  the  bad,  the  virtuous,  the  depraved,  must  all  be 
equally  regarded.  Like  the  sun  and  the  rain  of  Providence  you 
must  vivify  and  cherish  both  the  just  and  the  unjust.  You  should 
institute  no  inquiry  into  the  character  of  your  patients.  Those 
who  would  confine  their  ministrations  to  the  worthy,  or  such  as  are 
regarded  as  respectable  in  society,  widely  mistake  the  duties  of 
the  true  hearted  and  really  good  practitioner  ;  violate  one  of  the 
first  rules  of  christian  charity,  and  set  at  naught  the  example  of 
Him  whose  business  in  the  world  was  to  go  about  and  do  good. 

The  character  of  the  studies  in  which  you  have  been  engaged, 
will  be  likely  to  lead  you  into  an  error  against  which  I  cannot  too 
impressively  warn  you.  Anatomy,  however  indispensable  it  may 
be,  tends  certainly  to  freeze  up  the  springs  of  human  feeling, 
and  destroy  our  sympathy  for  human  suffering,  and  hence  so  often 
are  exhibited,  by  the  physician,  a  careless  tone,  an  unfeeling  de- 
meanor, an  indifferent  look,  which  announce  that  he  regards  his 
intercourse  with  his  patient  only  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  is 
perfectly  reckless  whether  he  live  or  die,  suffer  more  or  less,  pro- 
vided his  reputation  is  covered,  and  his  pecuniary  reward  secured. 
Cultivate  a  gentleness,  a  suavity  of  manner  and  a  kindness  of  tone, 
and  cherish  still  "the  sunshine  of  the  heart"  as  it  reflects  itself 
in  the  assiduous  attentions,  which  evidence  to  your  patient  the 
deep  interest  you  take  in  his  recovery.  "  Whatever  his  station 
he  should  be  treated  with  unvarying  kindness.  In  particular,  his 
own  history  of  his  sufferings,  even  though  wearying  and  prolix  to 
the  listener,  should  be  patiently  heard.  The  hearing  is  of  itself 
no  small  solace  to  the  sick  man.  Numerous  engagements  may 
not  always  permit  a  prolonged  audience,  especially  when  the  pa- 
tients are  poor.  Still,  if  the  sick  person  be  cut  short  in  his,  to 
him,  touching  history,  it  may  be  done  so  kindly  that  he  willingly 
acquiesces.  A  kind  word  or  two,  a  pleasantry  adapted  with  per- 
fect good  taste  to  the  man  and  the  moment,  a  friendly  glance,  a 
pressure  of  the  hand,  may  each,  and  all,  be  made  efficient  substi- 
tutes for  a  prolonged  sitting.  The  great  secret  is  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  patient's  case,  and  to  exhibit  an  earnest  desire  to  be  useful. 
A  pleasant,  soothing,  kindly  manner  may  thus  from  day  to  day 
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bring  solace  to  those  laboring  under  even  the  most  incurable  dis- 
eases. "  So  apt  are  great  men  to  find  imitators  in  their  failings  as 
well  as  their  excellencies,  that  rough  spoken  copyists  of  Dupuy- 
tren  and  Abernethy  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  the  cruel 
expedient,  by  which  the  latter  cut  short  the  recital  of  a  lady's  suf- 
ferings, is  mentioned  more  frequently  to  be  applauded  than  cen- 
sured. In  the  midst  of  her  story  the  eccentric  surgeon  ordered 
her,  "Put  out  your  tongue  madam."  Of  course  he  was  instantly 
obeyed.  "Keep  it  there  until  I  have  made  my  prescription,  "  Fur- 
ther conversation  was  impossible. 

Another  quality  important  to  your  success  is  discretion — secre- 
cy. The  occurrences  of  the  sick  chamber  should  be  as  sacred  as 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional.  The  "  shiboleth"  of  your  profes- 
sion introduces  you  to  scenes  of  weakness,  and  sometimes  of  de- 
pravity, which  few  are  permitted  to  contemplate.  You  see  the 
strong  man  shorn  of  his  strength,  and  the  haughty  stripped  of  his 
pride.  Genius  stricken  with  idiocy,  and  beauty,  changed  to  hide- 
ous deformity,  put  on  the  pale  habiliments  of  disease.  You  view 
humanity  in  all  its  helplessness  and  nakedness,  and  are  admitted 
behind  the  curtain  into  the  sacred  privacies  of  human  life.  I 
have  no  words  to  express  the  deep  scorn,  the  utter  loathing  which 
I  feel  for  him  who  could  violate  this  sacred  trust.  There  are, 
however,  some  (few  I  hope)  in  the  profession,  who  regard  not  this 
high  obligation,  but  unscrupulously  make  their  patients  the  com- 
mon subject  of  their  conversation.  These  babblers  go  about  from 
house  to  house,  repeating  the  names  and  diseases  of  their  patients, 
and  dwelling  with  disgusting  minuteness  upon  each  particular 
symptom  and  circumstance,  apparently  with  the  view  to  gratify  a 
prurient  desire  for  scandal  in  themselves  or  their  hearers,  or  to 
make  their  narrations  serve  as  a  perpetual  travelling  advertise- 
ment, to  trumpet  their  superior  skill  amongs  ttheir  acquaintance.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  nothing  can  be  in  worse  taste  than  such 
conduct,  or  more  dishonorable  than  the  motives  which  prompt  it. 
Nothing  can  justify  the  revelation,  by  a  physician,  of  the  secrets  of 
families,  or  individuals  who  have  confided  in  his  skill  and  judg- 
ment. He  who  thus  transgresses  deserves  to  forfeit  all  patronage, 
all  consideration,  all  respect. 

I  recommend,  especially,  Gentlemen,  that  you  shall  endeavor 
to  secure  the  good  opinion  of  the  ladies  as  well  by  your  kindliness 
of  heart,  as  your  modesty  of  deportment. 
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1  make  no  special  reference  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  sex, 
devotion  to  them  is  a  duty  of  which  men  at  your  age  seldom  need 
to  be  reminded,  the  danger  is  that  it  may  be  too  zealously  per- 
formed. 

An  easy  unembarrassed  carriage,  perfect  propriety  of  language 
and  deportment,  uniform  and  kindly  attention  to  their  wants,  and 
respect  for  their  opinions,  will  much  advance  your  interest  with 
this  class  of  patients.  Nor  would  it  retard  your  progress  if,  in 
your  intercourse  with  them,  you  relax  your  doctorial  dignity  so 
far  as  to  lay  a  little,  i=hall  I  call  it  flattery?  rather,  homage  due  to 
their  sex  on  the  altar  of  their  vanity.  Allow  me  to  illustrate  by  a 
quotation  from  an  Italian  author  : — "  You  are  sent  for  by  a  lad}' 
and  hurry  off  immediately.  The  languid  beauty,  negligently  re- 
clined upon  a  sofa,  opens  an  expiring  eye,  and  with  a  hoarse,  la- 
mentable voice,  commences  the  tremendous  recital  of  sleepless- 
ness which  has  tormented  her  the  whole  night  5  or  draws  an 
alarming  picture  of  the  cigitation  of  her  nerves,  endowed  with  ex- 
treme irritability,  as  she  says.  Still  the  freshness  of  her  full  cheek 
shows  nothing  but  the  most  perfect  health.  From  an  attentive 
examination  you  conclude  that  her  sufferings  arc  imaginary? 
Will  you  announce  it?  Do  you  not  see  she  is  determined  to  be 
ailing?  Avoid  such  in  cautious  imprudence,  it  "would  certainly 
ruin  you,  but  listen  with  the  most  lively  interest  to  the  prolix  his- 
tory of  the  dreadful  pains  she  says  she  suffers  ;  diffuse  the  most 
affectionate  advice  and  the  most  agreeable  remedies  ;  sympathize 
with  that  excessive  susceptibility  which  subjects  such  attractions 
to  continual  anguish  and  repeated  distress,  and  declaim  against 
nature,  which,  in  this  manner  punishes  woman  for  being  beautiful, 
by  making  her  too  tender.  " 

Against  the  low  practice  of  self  laudation,  directly  or  indirectly, 
I  trust  I  need  not  caution  you.  The  self  respect  of  the  educated 
gentleman  will  prevent  it.  The  involuntary  disgust,  which  you 
feel,  when  you  hear  a  member  of  one  of  the  learned  professions 
boasting  of  his  skill  and  success,  or  read  the  puffing  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers,  must  prevent  your  imitation  of  a  practice,  to 
which  none  but  vulgar  minds  can  stoop.  Such  base  expedients 
are  the  property  of  the  impostor  and  the  mountebank.  The  dig- 
nity of  your  profession  elevates  you  far  above  them.  I  wish  1 
could  add  that  in  like  manner  it  enabled  you  to  rise  superior   to 
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some  of  the  failings  inherent  in  human  nature,  for  then  it  would 
free  you  from  the  rancorous  feeling  of  professional  jealousy,  which 
so  often  generates  long  and  bitter  feuds  between  those  who  should 
be  friends,  companions  and  counselling  associates.  Struggle 
against  the  indnlgence  of  this  unhappy  propensity,  it  will  embit- 
ter your  existence  ;  it  is  the  disgrace  of  your  calling,  and  is  unfor- 
tunately so  prevalent,  that  you  can  scarcely  enter  a  country  vil- 
lage where  every  Doctor  in  it  is  not  pulling  each  the  other  by 
the  ears,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  entire  population,  a 
few  good  old  ladies  (of  both  sexes)  only  excepted,  who  regularly 
take  sides  in  the  strife.  Luckily,  the  encounter  is  seldom  so  close 
as  that  of  the  Kilkenny  cats,  and  the  deplorable  results  of  that 
celebrated  battle  are  thus  prevented. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  loved  a  good  hater,  ought  to  have  found  ma- 
ny friends  amongst  us,  for  I  know  no  better  example  of  honest, 
hearty,  downright  hatred  than  two  rival  doctors  often  exhibit. 
Guard  against  the  entrance  into  your  own  bosom  of  this  trouble- 
some guest,  and  expel  it  by  acts  of  gentlemanly  courtesy,  and  long 
forbearance,  from  your  acquaintance.  It  is  seldom  that  you  find 
any  one  so  degraded  and  perverse  as  to  resist  continued  manifes- 
tations of  a  desire  to  conciliate.  Callous,  stony  indeed  must  be  the 
human  heart  that  kindness  will  not  melt. 

But,  finally,  the  question  you  would  ask,  is,  Will  the  observance 
of  these  rules  secure  you  immediate  employment?  In  the  crowd- 
ed ranks  of  the  regular  professional  army  will  they  bring  speedy 
promotion?  or  elevate  in  public  estimation  above  the  mob  of  the 
irregulars  who  hang  about  the  outskirts  of  our  encampment? 
What  shall  we  do  to  become  speedily  and  fovorably  known,  sur- 
rounded as  we  will  be  by  a  throng  of  physicians,  and  Homoeopa- 
thic doctors,  and  Root  doctors,  and  Water  doctors,  and  "  Yarb ?' 
doctors,  and  Steam  doctors,  and  Cancer  doctors,  and  Mesmeric  doc- 
tors, and  Conjuring  doctors,  and  Indian  doctors,  all  of  whom  are 
busily  urging  their  pretentions  on  the  notice  of  the  public? 

A  definite  answer,  with  regard  to  time,  cannot  be  given.  Ac- 
cident has  much  to  do  with  the  facility  with  which  you  will  attain 
to  profitable  practice  ;  but  ultimately,  and  invariably,  it  waits  up- 
on the  deserving.  A  thousand  adverse  circumstances  may  delay 
the  full  rewards  of  your  exertions  :  true  greatness  is  exhibited  in 
'.he  fortitude  and  constancy  with  which  you  meet  and  overcome 
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them.  Trust  not  to  possible,  but  rare  chances,  to  elevate  you  to 
fame  and  fortune.  Choose,  rather,  steadily  to  persevere  in  the 
noble  resolve  to  be  the  architect  of  your  own  fortunes  ;  to  sit  un- 
der the  shade  of  no  laurels  but  those  which  your  own  hands  have 
planted.  Is  not  failure,  were  it  possible  in  such  a  career,  more 
honorable  than  success  out  of  it?  But  wealth,  and  honor,  and 
distinction  in  our  profession  are  still  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  seek  them.  ,  Action,  perseverance  are  the  lessons  I  would 
inculcate, 

"In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, — 
In  the  bivouac  of  life, — 
Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle; 
Be  ye  heroes  in  the  strife. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  waiV 

Gentlemen,  my  task  is  fulfilled.  We  now  separate.  You,  to 
enter  the  arena  in  which  the  temper  of  your  intellectual  steel 
will  often  be  tried.  We,  to  resume  the  arduous  but  honorable 
duties  enjoined  by  our  position.  God  only  knows  if  these  diver- 
ging paths  will  ever  meet  again.  Permit  me,  therefore,  finally  to 
assure  you  of  our  deep  solicitude  for  your  future  welfare,  and  that 
though  the  tie  which  has  hitherto  connected  us,  is  now  severed,  we 
shall  ever  be  proud  to  be  considered  your  best  and  warmest 
friends. 
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Two  articles,  with  the  above  caption  have  been  published  in 
the  "  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, "  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Cunningham  ;  the  first,  in  the  August  No.  for  1846  ;  the  se- 
cond, in  the  No.  for  July  of  the  present  year.  They  were  read 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  East  Tennessee,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, held  in  the  month  of  May  of  last  year  and  this  ;  which  ac- 
counts for  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of 
the  two  communications.  The  period  which  intervened,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  writer — as  we  shall  see — in  gathering  up  informa- 
tion relating  to  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  suffering  human- 
ity, from  his  professional  brethren  located  at  different  points  of 
the  territory,  to  be  embraced  within  the  scope  of  his  observations. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  do  more  than  merely  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  first  report  of  Dr.  C,  as  it  is 
principally  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  locality  and  climate, 
with  the  influences  which  these  exercise  in  the  production  of  dis- 
ease, in  different  sections  of  this  truly  picturesque  and  highly  in- 
teresting portion  of  our  State.  We  commend  its  perusal,  however, 
to  all  such  as  feel  an  interest  in  medical  topography,  and  are 
pleased  with  purity  of  composition,  and  elegance  of  style, 

A  considerable  part  of  Dr.  C.'s  second  Report  is  occupied  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  probable  influence  which  malaria  exerts  in 
the  production  of  Typhoid  Fever,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  in  its  treatment.  As  these 
are  subjects  of  great  importance  in  an  etiological  and  practical 
point  of  view,  we  shall  extract  freely  from  the  paper  before  us. 
And  we  regret  that  neither  our  time,  or  the  space  at  our  com- 
mand, will  permit  us  to  enter,  at  present,  a  field  so  inviting, 
u  where  the  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few.  " 

Dr.  C.  introduces  his  article  with  the  following  remarks,  explan- 
atory of  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  penning  it : 
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At  a  former  meeting  of  the  Society,  we  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  view  of  the  climate,  locality,  and  diseases  of  East 
Tennessee  :  proposing  at  a  subsequent  time,  to  speak  more  at 
length  of  their  treatment.  To  effect  this  object,  we  have  com- 
municated with  many  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  was  any  uniform  system  of  practice  among  us  ;  and 
whether  there  was  any  modification  of  disease  peculiar  to  the 
different  sections  of  this  State.  As  the  result  of  our  enquiries  we 
find  in  every  county  heard  from,  that  fevers  compose  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  catalogue  of  diseases. 

As  to  the  localities  most  subject  to  Continued  Fever,  the  opin- 
ions of  Dr.  C.  coincide  with  those  of  the  ablest  modern  patholo- 
gists. An  interest,  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  investi- 
gation and  the  requirements  of  science,  has  been  especially  felt  in 
relation  to  this  subject  within  a  very  recent  period.  It  is,  even 
now,  engaging  the  attention  of  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  pro- 
fession, especially  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  who  hesitate  not  to 
affirm  that  malarious  regions  are  singularly  exempt  from  Typhoid 
Fever,  and  Phthisis, — indeed,  that  malaria  exerts  a  prophylactic 
influence  over  these  awful  scourges  of  human  existence. 

In  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  Quinine  in  jugulating  Typhoid  Fe- 
ver, there  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  among  those  of  our  best  in- 
formed medical  friends,  whom  we  have,  from  to  time,  con- 
versed with  on  this  subject.  They  all  agree  that  the  course  of 
the  disease  is  neither  arrested,  or  its  duration  shortened  by  the  use 
of  this  medicine.  This  is  precisely  what  we  might .  expect,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  the  fevers  marked  by 
periodicy,  over  which  Quinine,  when  properly  administered,  ex- 
ercises such  wonderful  and  certain  control,  are  as  dissimilar  from 
Typhoid,  in  every  feature  and  phenomenon,  as  any  two  diseases, 
characterized  by  high  vascular  excitement  can  possibly  be. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  these  subjects,  but  our  limits  ad- 
monish us  to  be  brief.  We  will,  therefore,  introduce  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Report  and  his  correspondence  to  our  readers,  with 
the  hope  that  many  of  them,  practising  in  localities  where  Ty- 
phoid Fever  prevails,  will  furnish  us  with  the  results  of  their  ob- 
servations and  experience  on  the  "  cause  and  cure  "  of  a  disease 
of  which  but  little  more  is  known  now,  that  was  in  the  time  of 
Sydenham : 

For   upwards    of  twenty  years,    says   Dr.  Cunningham,    we 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  with  it,  (Typoid  Fe- 
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ver,)  and  observing  its  phases.  Patients  generally  complain  for 
days,  or  sometimes  for  weeks,  before  the  attack,  of  loss  of  appe- 
tite, headache,  listlessness  and  dullness.  Sometimes  these  symp- 
toms steal  on  gradually,  until  the  patient  goes  to  bed  without  any 
marked  chill  or  fever,  or  much  increase  of  pulse,  or  other  symp- 
toms which  attend  the  stadium  prodromorum  of  the  other  fevers. 
There  is  merely  an  increased  indisposition,  gradually  developed, 
some  excitement  of  pulse,  the  secretions  failing  almost  unobserved, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  any  precise  period  of  accession.  The 
appetite  and  other  functions  seem  to  fail  pari  passu  with  the  grad- 
ual increment  of  fever.  When  these  premonitory  symptoms  are 
early  attended  to,  the  danger  is  pretty  easily  averted.  A  purge 
or  two  of  calomel,  and  oil,  with  light  diet  and  rest ;  or  a  few 
powders,  daily,  of  ipecac  and  calomel,  restore  the  functions.  But 
when  neglected  until  fever  is  fully  developed  the  issue  is  often 
serious.  During  the  progress  there  is  accelerated  pulse  from  day 
to  day,  with  very  little  diurnal  remission  ;  towards  morning  there 
is  generally  an  alleviation,  but  not  a  marked  remission  of  symp- 
toms. The  pulse  may  diminish  its  number  some  5  or  10  beats  per 
minute.  Pains  in  the  head  and  back  (especially  the  latter,  which 
never  fails  to  be  present,)  are  for  some  days  all  that  is  complained 
of.  The  heat  is  but  slightly  increased,  and  the  sudorous  discharge 
diminished  but  little.  The  tongue,  too,  alters  but  slowly  :  at 
first  clammy,  then  white,  next  brown  or  black,  then  all  secretion 
for  a  time  suspended,  and  nothing  but  a  fiery  redness  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  as  clean  as  if  scalded  and  scraped — dry,  chapped  and 
tremulous.  Then  follows  colliquative  stools,  incoherence  of 
thought,  and  without  a  change,  the  patient  is  lost.  In  others,  it 
advances  with  a  fiercer  step,  yet  rarely  without  predisposing  ill- 
ness, shorter  but  more  impressive,  before  being  siezed  with  rigors. 
Pains  in  the  back  and  head  become  almost  excruciating  ;  pulse 
sometimes  corded  ;  hot  skin,  sometimes  perspiring,  but  which  soon 
declines  into  dryness,  hard  to  be  overcome.  In  this  variety,  pleu- 
ritis  is  a  frequent  concomitant,  or  pneumonia,  or  some  other  in- 
flammation, which  confuses  the  symptoms,  and  urges  the  adoption 
of  active  depletion.  Bleeding  in  these  cases  at  the  earliest  ad- 
vice after  the  chill  is  over,  is  the  hinge  upon  which  reasonable 
expectation  will  turn.  We  bleed  in  an  erect  position,  if  syncope 
is  difficult  to  effect,  to  the  extent  of  16,  or  20,  or  30  ounces. 
Then  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  say  20  or  30  grains,  followed  by  2 
gr.  doses  in  continuation  with  half  a  gr.  ipecac  every  two  hours, 
until  the  bowels  act  freely.  If  in  eight  or  ten  hours  this  should 
not  take  place,  then  some  other  active  purgative  may  be  used, 
with  clysters. 

After  venesection,  we  give  immediate  attention  to  the  spinal 
pain,  adopting  the  view  that  the  nervous  system  is  first  in  the  cir- 
cle of  morbid  action,  and  the  cord,  the  great  trunk  which  supplies 
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its  important  parts  with  sensation  and  motion,  cannot  suffer  long 
without  bad  consequences,  not  only  to  the  nervous  system  in  gen- 
eral, but  to  all  the  dependent  organs  supplied  by  its  branches.  It 
is  accordingly  examined,  fomented  with  hot  mustard  water,  or 
poulticed  with  mustard,  or  cupped  and  scarified.  Nor  will  this 
in  the  least  interfere  with  or  retard  internal  administrations,  but 
rather  favor  their  action.  In  all  cases  too,  it  is  of  early  consid- 
eration with  us,  to  equalize  both  circulation  and  temperature.  Hot 
mustard  pediluvia  are  excellent  baths  for  the  feet — in  it  they  may 
be  placed  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  to  be  repeated  pro  re  nata* 
The  covering  will  answer  the  rest  of  the  indication.  Cold  water 
is  freely  admitted,  but  only  a  mouthful  or  two  at  a  time.  The 
nauseating  results  of  the  calomel  and  ipecac,  kept  up  through  the 
whole  day  and  night,  are  greatly  beneficial.  This  course,  if  ear- 
ly pursued,  will  in  a  few  days  greatly  mitigate  the  symptoms, 
which  may  induce  the  use  of  quinine. 

If,  however,  these  have  been  neglected,  the  prospect  of  success 
is  greatly  lessened.  After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  we  have 
rarely  witnessed  any  beneficial  results  from  bleeding  ;  or  if  tem- 
porary advantage  is  gained,  yet  there  is  great  danger  of  an  earlier 
collapse.  Abdominal  tenderness  on  pressure,  rarely  present  at 
the  beginning,  is  a  pretty  constant  symptom  after  it  has  advanced 
but  a  few  days  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  meet  of  all 
the  attending  symptoms.  Whatever  is  the  cause  of  this  determi- 
nation, whether  a  congestion  of  the  vena  portarum  and  branches, 
or  a  more  idiopathic-like  form  of  inflammation  be  established, 
and  the  lesion  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  and  Brunner  the  centre  of 
that  action,  or  whatever  other  theory  may  be  adopted,  of  one  thing 
we  feel  satisfied — that  the  main  hope  of  cutting  off  the  disease  at 
once,  or  of  arresting  its  violence,  depends  upon  the  vigorous  ap- 
plication of  active  anti-inflammatory  treatment  during  the  first 
day  or  two.  If  the  period  has  passed  unimproved,  cupping  and 
scarifying  may  be  tried  ;  yet  we  acknowledge  they  have  not  an- 
swered our  expectations.  Active  purging,  especially  if  drastic, 
seems  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  :  the  pulse  quickens  and  abdom- 
inal tenderness  increases.  Opiates,  and  ipecac,  and  calomel, 
and  blisters,  and  demulcents  answer  a  better  purpose  of  defence. 
The  blisters  should  be  stripped  as  much  as  possible  of  the  cuticle 
and  converted  into  suppurative  surfaces,  and  if  ordinary  applica- 
tions will  not  prevent  healing,  new  blisters  may  be  raised,  and 
the  surfaces  washed  with  a  decoction  of  phytolacca  decandra  or 
poke  root. 

We  never  fail  also  on  a  remission,  however  imperfect,  to  use 
the  quinine,  in  doses  oi  one  and  a  half,  or  two  or  more  grains  eve- 
ry two  hours.  When  the  case  is  alarming,  we  have  given  5,  10, 
and  even  30  grains  at  once.  The  opinion  that  acids,  when  in  an 
uncombined  state,  almost  always  exercise  an  irritating  influence 
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on  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  have  induced  us  to  adopt  the 
disulphate,  or  the  common  article,  without  the  acid,  because,  in 
making  the  addition,  it  is  rarely  found  without  an  excess  of  the 
latter,  and  it  has,  moreover,  appeared  to  rest  easier  on  the  stom- 
ach in  substance,  than  when  it  has  been  given  in  solution.  We 
have  used  it  freely  in  both  conditions,  and  in  many  cases  with 
marked  advantage,  but  in  many  others  we  are  bonnd  to  declare 
our  total  disappointment.  In  intermittents  and  remittents,  gen- 
erally, we  can  attest  its  utility.  We  however  have  met  with  ca- 
ses of  a  syiiochal  variety,  where  there  were  chills  amounting  to 
severe  rigors  and  shakes,  like  those  of  intermittents,  occurring  ir- 
regularly for  days,  in  which  the  quinine  was  administered  very 
freely,  even  until  deafness  was  produced,  and  dimness  of  vision, 
but  without  arresting  the  recurrence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  pa- 
tients sank  in  a  few  days  into  a  fatal  collapse.  Some  cases  of  ap- 
parent rigors  seem  to  be  unattended  with  the  sensation  of  cold  at 
all,  and  are  therefore  more  properly  belonging  to  neurotic  phe- 
nomena, to  which  quinine  does  not  appear  to  be  so  applicable  as 
opiates  or  sedatives.  Mercurial  action,  when  mildly  induced,  has 
rarely  failed  of  being  a  good  omen  ;  yet  there  is  so  much  appre- 
hension of  intestinal  irritation,  in  protracted  cases,  from  a  contin- 
ued use  of  calomel,  in  any  combination,  sufficient  to  overcome  fe- 
brile lesions,  that  it  has  been  used  with  caution  :  even  necessary 
evacuations  are  sometimes  hazardous,  superinducing  irritation  of  the 
bowels,  if  not  fatal  diarrhoea.  Too  often,  we  feel  compelled  to 
adopt  the  defensive  rather  than  offensive  plan  of  treatment,  and 
instead  of  jugulating  the  disease,  to  husband  the  resources  of  na- 
ture whilst  we  fulfil  obvious  indications,  until  the  force  of  the  dis- 
ease is  exhausted.  As  the  result  of  our  own  experience  we  must 
say,  that  however  strong  the  hope  of  quinine  has  been  in  this  form 
of  fever,  it  has  not  proved  an  antidote  in  our  hands,  but  like  calo- 
mel, ipecac,  opium,  the  lancet,  and  many  other  useful  agents,  it 
is  only  the  auxiliary.  In  these  views,  we  find  others,  in  whose 
experience  great  confidence  may  be  placed,  strongly  coinciding. 
From  answers  to  interrogatories  on  these  points,  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  quoting  from  a  few  out  of  the  many  agreeing  substantially 
in  the  same  things. 

The  first  is  from  Wm.  N.  Vance,  M.  D«,  of  Kingsport,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Holston  river,  and  in  a  locality  where  intermittents  and 
remittents  often  prevad.  He  says:  "My  experience  in  typhoid 
fevers,  so  called,  has  been  quite  limited.  I  have  had  some  cases 
of  that  class  of  fevers,  in  the  treatment  of  which  I  have  been  in- 
duced, by  inviting  circumstances,  to  try  quinine  ;  but  I  have  nev- 
er heen  satisfied  with  its  effects.  I  have  no  faith  in  quinine  as  a 
febrifuge,  except  in  fevers  that  observe  well  defined  periodical  par- 
oxysms, and  are  at  the  same  time  unattended  with  high  inflamma- 
tory symptoms     These  are  conditions  scarcely  ever  found  in  what 
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is  called  Continued*  You  know  that  owing  to  some  hidden  or  mys- 
terious influence,  all  forms  of  fever,  whether  idiopathic  or  sympto- 
matic, observe  more  or  less  periods  of  exacerbation  and  remission. 
1  have  in  some  instances  imagined  the  paroxysms  well  enough  de- 
fined to  use  the  anti-periodic,  but  was  soon  taught  by  bad  results, 
that  Medicine  was  not  an  exact  science.  If  bad  results  were  not 
the  direct  consequence,  I  have  at  any  rate  observed  no  good  to 
grow  from  it.  The  reason  why  it  has  done  no  good  in  these  ca- 
ses may  be  that  there  was  inflammation.  If  typhus  or  typhoid  is 
an  essential  fever,  we  will,  in  all  cases,  I  believe,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  disease,  meet  with  secondary  lesions  which  add  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  symptoms,  and  aid  in  preserving  the  continued  form  of 
disease.  Or  the  reason  it  has  done  no  good  in  my  hands  may  be, 
that  I  have  not  given  doses  sufficiently  large.  I  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  storming  diseases  by  the  heroic  doses  of  quinine  used 
by  some  of  our  Southern  brethren.  The  shock  produced  by  these 
doses  might,  in  some  cases  be  revulsive,  but  in  many,  fatal.  So 
far  would  I  he  from  using  large  doses  of  quinine  in  typhoid  fever, 
that  (if  I  could  put  faith  in  the  motto  of  Hannemann — 'Similia  si- 
milibus  curantur,*)  I  would  consider  infinitesimal  doses  the  very 
remedy.  Paricra,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  says,  large  doses  of  dis- 
ulphate  of  quinine,  produces  three  classes  of  effects,  viz  :  1st, 
iGastro-enteritic  irritation;  2d,  Excitement  of  the  vascular  system, 
and  3d,  Disorder  of  the  cerebro  spinal  functions*'  Almost  an  arti- 
ficial Typhoid  Fever! — an  array  of  morbid  phenomena  that  em- 
braces all  the  prominent  points  in  that    disease.     Whilst  treating 

a  case  of  remittent  fever  last  fall,  in  company  with  Dr. , 

we  had  some  conversation  on  the  use  of  quinine  in  the  treatment 
of  fever.  His  own  experience  was  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  this 
article  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  the  treatment  of  fevers  of  a  con- 
tinued form.  He  informed  me  that  those  who  uniformly  gave  it 
were  particularly  unfortunate  in  that  branch  of  practice.  *  >  *  * 
With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  typhoid  fever  to  other  fevers,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  any  satisfactory  information  :  it 
certainly  must  vary  very  much.  A  physician  practicing  in  a  mal- 
arious district  must  meet  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  of 
typhoid  fever.  In  my  practice,  the  proportion  of  typhoid  to  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  would  not  amount  to  so  much  as  one  in 
twenty.  I  have  no  particular  plan  of  treatment  for  this  disease. 
My  object  is  to  avoid  danger  in  whatever  direction  it  may  come — 
looking  at  the  different  modes  of  dying  as  the  great  landmarks  to 
guide  me  in  my  pathway.  " 

The  next  I  shall  quote  is  a  letter  from  M.  R.  May,  M.  D.,  resi- 
ding at  Athens,  in  the  lower  section  of  East  Tennessee.  Athens 
is  situated  in  the  interior,  some  twenty  miles  perhaps  from  the  riv- 
er, in  a  dry,  rolling  country. 

He  writes — "  The  fevers  incident  to  our  locality  are  of  the  ty- 
phoid tendency  :  in  fact  the  disease  called  typhoid,  has  prevailed 
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extensively  during  every  season  of  the  year,  though  principally  in 
the  summer  and  fall.  I  dont  consider  that  it  differs  from  the 
common  continued  fever,  so  far  as  its  pathology  is  concerned  ; 
neither  do  I  think  that  the  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  differ 
pathologically  from  continued. " 

He  then  speaks  of  the  views  of  different  authors  on  the  pathol- 
ogy of  fevers,  and  believes  them  similar.  He  says,  "I  also  con- 
sider intermittcnts  and  remittents  and  typhoid,  to  be  similar  in 
pathology,  from  the  fact  of  their  often  running  into  each  other. 
I  am  at  this  time  attending  a  case  which  was  purely  typhoid,  iab 
initio]  which  terminated  in  intermittent.  If  typhoid  fever  is  de- 
pendent upon  dothinenteritis,  why  do  we  have  remittent  periods 
more  distinct  than  occurs  in  any  other  diseases  purely  inflam- 
matory?" 

After   discussing  the  doctrine  of  their  essential  sameness,  he 
speaks  of  the  treatment.     "  I  bleed, "  says  he,  "  when  the  pulse 
will  justify.     In  some  cases,  where  the  constitution  is  good,  and 
the  patient  has  not  been  confined  too  long,  I  bleed  regardless  of 
the  condition  of  the  pulse.     I  can  judge   after  a  few  ounces  have 
been  abstracted,  whether  it  is  proper  or  improper,  and  act  accor- 
dingly.    I  use  quinine  freely  during  the  remittent  period,  for  sev- 
eral reasons  :  1st,  to  brace   up  the  vascular  system,  through  the 
nervous,  to  prevent  venous  congestion  ;  2dly,  to  enable  the  pa- 
tient to  convalesce  more  rapidly,  after  the  disease  has  been  sub- 
dued.    If  the  live;  is  torpid  J  combine  calomel.     I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  consider  the  medical  virtues  of  quinine  to  depend  upon 
its  sedative  properties.     It  is  strange  tjjat  quinine  should   be  re- 
commended to  prevent  collapses,  01  even  when  the  patient  is  ex- 
tremely prostrated,  by  those  who  contend  for  its  sedation.     Who 
ever  iieard  of  an  intelligent  physician  warding  off  prostration  by 
administering  sedatives?     I    believe    nearly    every    physician  of 
note  recommends   quinine  under  snch  "circumstances.     There  is 
great  dissimilarity  of  opinion  about  the  proper  dose  of  quinine.     I 
generally  give  5  gr.  doses  every  two  hours,   during  the    remittal 
period,  until  15  or  2  J  grains  have  been  administered,  and  I  have 
no  disposition  to  enlarge  the  dose,  for  it  seems  to  have  the  desired 
effect.     In  fact,  I  have    succeeded  in  anticipating   a  paroxysm 
with  much  smaller  doses  in  some  constitutions.     At  certain  stages 
of  the  disease,  I  have  observed  that  the  administration  of  quinine 
produced  considerable   constitutional  irritation,  manifested  by  de- 
lirium, jactitation,  &c,  conditions  that  could  hardly  be  produced 
by  sedatives.     Under  certain  circumstances  it  has  a  tendency  to 
equalize  the  circulation — to  convert  an  irritated  and   quick  pulse, 
into  a  full  and  soft  one.     From  this  I  suppose  some  are  lead  to 
view  it  a  sedative.     Every  observing  phjsician  has  seen  the  same 
result   brought  about  by   the  administration  of  stimulants  under 
certain  circumstances." 
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J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  M.  D.,  a  physician  of  extensive  experience 
and  observation,  and  member  of  our  Society,  occupies  a  river  lo- 
cation, and  a  region  where  intermittents  and  remittents  greatly 
preponderate.  He  writes — "  I  have  never  seen,  since  I  left  the 
Marine  Hospital,  at  Charleston,  genuine  Typhus.  Typhoid  dis- 
ease— or  at  least  a  typhoid  tendency  frequently  characterizes  our 
autumnal  and  vernal  affections — especially  those  of  t^e  eruption 
kind.  "  These,  of  course,  are  not  the  typhoid,  or  simple  contin- 
ued fevers,  of  nosological  writers,  nor  the  same  kind  that  prevail 
in  sporadic  cases  throughout  East  Tennessee,  at  any  or  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  He  adds,  "The  typhus,  so  called  by  many  practi- 
tioners, is  only  a  form  of  disease  induced  by  the  depletory  system 
of  treatment  carried  to  excess, "  &c.  He,  however,  does  not  des- 
cribe at  all  the  typhoid  of  the  upper  or  interior  country.  With 
regard  to  quinine,  he  barely  remarks,  "  I  consider  it  only  an  anti- 
periodic  and  tonic,  and  not  at  all  of  any  value  in  its  febrifuge  prop- 
erties otherwise. "  „ 

Another  very  respectable  practitioner,  Dr.  Carriger,  of  Tazwell, 
says,  in  his  response,  with  regard  to  quinine,  "  I  have  used  qui- 
nine during  the  fever,  and  have  found  but  little  benefit  from  it,  so 
long  as  the  skin  remained  permanently  dry  and  hot,  accompa- 
nied with  a  dry,  red  tongue  5  but  whenever  a  complete  remis- 
sion takes  place,  or  the  skin  becomes  moist  and  soft,  and  the 
tongue*  loses  its  redness  and  dryness,  and  thirst  is  less  urgent,  I 
have  administered  the  quinine  with  the  happiest  effects.  The 
form  I  usually  give  it  in,  is  the  following,  viz  :  from  3  to  5  grs. 
quinine  with  half  a  gr.  to  1  gr.  ipecac,  combined,  or  if  the  cere- 
bral condition  does  not  forbid,  with  from  5  to  8  grs.  Dover's  pow- 
der, every  two  hours,  always  keeping  in  view  the  effects  of  the 
dose,  and  the  condition  of  the  important  organs.  "  These  are 
compounds,  it  may  be  observed,  at  war  with  the  opinion  of  the 
action  of  quinine  being  a  sedative,  but  compatible  with  the  oppo- 
site notion  of  its  powers  :  at  all  events,  they  are  intended  to  obvi- 
ate undue  stimulation.  He  goes  on  to  say — ;4  The  principal  fe- 
vers I  have  met  with,  are  remittents  and  intermittents,  and  a  few 
sporadic  cases  of  scarlatina.  "  He  then  details  his  treatment, 
which  would  extend  this  article  to  an  undue  length.  The  result 
of  his  views  is,  that  quiuine  could  not  properly  be  usad  until  a 
decided  remission  should  occur. 

With  these  quotuations,  sustained  by  the  opinions  of  many  others 
of  the  profession  expressed  in  private  conversation,  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1st.  That  whether  any  essential  difference  exists  in  the  sever- 
al classes  of  fever,  or  whether  they  are  only  modifications  of  a  dis- 
eased action,  developing  a  class  of  symptoms  which,  when  taken 
collectively,  we  call  fever,  is  not  at  this  time  our  object  to  decide. 
That  known  as  simple  continued  or  typhoid,  is  the  form  usually 
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prevailing  in  the  more  elevated  and  usually  healthy  localities, 
where  the  intermittent^  and  remittents  are  rarely  found  ;  and  on 
rivers  and  large  creeks,  intermittents  and  remittents  prevail  to 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  the  former  variety. 

2dly.  That  these  fevers  differ  in  character,  if  not  in  essence,  in 
several  material  points — for  example  :  they  differ  in  the  producing 
cause,  which  cannot  be  the  same  in  all  localities  and  seasons,  and 
in  their  periods  and  remissions — in  their  treatment,  especially  un- 
der the  action  of  the  article,  quinine,  which  will  scarcely  ever  ef- 
fect the  jugulation  of  the  typhoid  as  it  will  the  two  other  varieties. 

3dly.  It  is  the  prevailing  experience  of  physicians  throughout 
East  Tennessee,  that  in  none  of  the  three  varieties  is  the  practice 
considered  proper,  of  giving  quinine  until  there  is  some  remission — 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  in  cases  of  imminent  congesticn,  and  where 
exhaustion  is  rapidly  advancing. 

4thly.  The  opinion  is  general,  that  it  possesses  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant powers,  and  is  approved  of  as  such,  and  not  on  the  principles 
of  sedation. 

5thly.  That  in  doses  of  from  5  to  10  grains,  repeated  every 
two  hours  during  the  period  of  remission,  we  gain  the  most  satis- 
factory results  of  the  medicine. 

6thly.  That  quinine,  in  typhoid,  should  be  held  subject  to,  and 
used  under  the  same  kind  of  restriction  as  we  would  feel  bound  to 
do  in  its  use  in  other  inflammatory  diseases. 

With  this  lengthy  extract  from  the  Report,  we  must  close  our 
notice.  Other  diseases  aie  treated  of  in  it,  tmd  would  well  re- 
pay an  attentive  perusal,  but  our  space  forbids  our  making  any 
other  selections  ;  for  we  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  entire  article, 
that  a  transcript  of  the  whole,  would,  most  likely,  be  the  result  of 
the  slightest  indulgence,  in  that  way. 

We  hope  that  our  East  Tennessee  physicians — and  the  profes- 
sion generally,  practising  in  sections  of  the  South  and  South-west 
where  Typhoid  Fever  is  prevalent — will  direct  their  special  atten. 
tion  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes,  the  pathology,  and  the 
treatment  of  this  very  common  and  but  too  fatal  affection. 

In  urging  attention  to  this  particular  form  of  disease,  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  undei stood  as  implying  that  an  interest,  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  has  not  heretofore  been  mani- 
fested in  the  regions  alluded  to.  Very  far  from  it.  We  do  it, 
because  we  candidly  and  sincerely  believe,  if  the  discovery  is  to 
be  made  of  a  mode  of  treatment  capable  of  cutting  short  this 
scourge    of  the  human  race,  that  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
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medical  men  of  the  Southern  and  Western  portions  of  our  own 
country.  Early  taught,  from  necessity,  to  observe  and  reflect  for 
themselves  ;  constantly  encountering  disease  in  its  protean  forms, 
and,  almost  daily,  eye-witnesses  to  the  controling  power  of  well 
directed  energetic  treatment  in  its  subjugation  ;  they  soon  be- 
come ardent  and  orthodox  disciples, — proving  their  faith  by  their 
wor/cs — relying  for  success,  not  on  unaided  nature,  or  expectation, 
J)ut  on  well  directed,  and,  if  need  be,  "heroic  remedies,  " 

To  such  untrammclcd  practitioners,  then,  as  we  know  our  co- 
laborers  to  be,  we  confidently  look — and  that  at  no  distant  day — 
for  the  discovery  and  application  of  a  system  of  treatment  calcu- 
lated to  shorten  the  duration  of  continued  Fever,  and  to  deprive 
it  of  its  present  fearful  malignancy.  Here  is  a  path  to  fame  open 
to  all.  Who  will  be  the  first  among  us  to  tread  its  intricate  ma- 
zes, and  pursue  its  devious  windings,  successfully,  to  her  temple  ; — 
there  to  have  his  name  enrolled  with  those  of  Harvey,  and  Jen- 

ner,  and  other  illustrious  worthies  of  the  "  god-like  art.  " 

G. 


Summary    of  the    Proceedings    of  the  National  Medical  Con- 
vention. 

We  feel  a  deep  and  an  abiding  interest  in  every  matter  ap- 
pertaining to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Medical  profession. 
When  the  call  for  a  Convention  to  meet  in  the  City  of  New 
York  was  first  published,  the  expressed  object  of  which  was  to  el- 
evate the  standard  of  medical  education  among  us,  we  hailed  the 
announcement  as  the  hopeful  harbinger  of  a  long  desired  and 
greatly  needed  revival  in  medicine,  in  these  United  States. 
When,  however,  the  meeting  was  discouraged,  and  the  little  that 
was  accomplished  fiercely  opposed  by  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  profession  in  that  city,  we  had  reason  to  fear  that  no  per- 
manent good  was  likely  to  be  realized  from  the  adjourned  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of  May  last. 
But  we  have  been  most  agreeably  disappointed.  The  Conven- 
tion which  assembled  in  the  latter  place,  at  the  time  just  men- 
tioned, was  well  attended  ;  most  of  the  States,  Territories,  Medi- 
cal Schools,  and  Medical  Societies  of  this  great  Republic  wera 
represented  ;   and  enough  has  been  accomplished  to   satisfy  the 
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most  fastidious  doubter,  that,  with  the  co-operation,  which  will 
be  freely  tendered,  of  the  educated  and  enlightened  members  of 
the  profession,  generally,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  something  worth  striving  for  is  soon  to  be  achieved  for 
the  well  being  and  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  much  for  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Memphis  Medical  College  have  not  been 
indifferent  and- careless  spectators  of  the  efforts  recently  made  to* 
elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education,  in  this  country.  The 
subject  was  frequently  discussed  during  the  past  winter,  at  several 
meetings  of  that  body,  and  a  delegate  was  appointed  to  represent 
the  school  at  the  then  contemplated  and  approaching  Convention, 
to  assemble  in  Philadelphia.  Our  representative  went  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  which  he  reached  some  days  previous  to  the 
time  appointed,  but  was  constrained  to  return  home,  from  una- 
voidable circumstances,  before  the  organization  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  effected. 

It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  gratification  to  have  this  opportu. 
nity  afforded  us  of  publicly  expressing  ourselves  in  favor  of  the 
late  actings  and  doings  of  the  National  Medical  Convention.  Al- 
though the  Faculty  of  the  Memphis  Medical  College  enjoyed 
neither  the  pleasure  of  being  personally  present,  or  the  privilege 
of  being  represented  by  a  delegate,  as  above  mentioned,  they 
will,  nevertheless,  use  their  individual  and  united  influence  in  sus- 
taining every  measure  recommended  by  that  body,  having  for  its 
object  either  the  present,  or  the  ultimate  advancement  of  medi- 
cal education  and  reform. 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  which  we  considered  ne- 
cessary as  explanatory  of  our  position,  we  will  no  longer  detain 
our  readers  from  the  condensed  statement  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  •'  Medical 
News  and  Library* "  G. 

"  The  National  Medical  Convention  held  its  sessions  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  May,  in  the  magnificent  hall  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  The  number  of  delegates  ap- 
pointed was  three  hundred  and  twenty,  of  whom  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  were  in  attendance,  and  every  State  in  the  Union  was 
represented,  except  Maine,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Florida. 
Texas  and  North  Carolina. 
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i,  "  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  on  the  part  of  the  Philadelphia  delegation,  opened 
the  proceedings  with  a  few  remarks,  in  which  he  welcomed  the 
delegates  to  the  convention,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  which  his 
delegation  experienced  in  receiving  the  members  of  the  convention 
as  their  guests.  He  then  proposed  for  the  purposes  of  a  tempo- 
rary organization,  that  Dr.  J.  Knight,  of  New  Haven,  who  had 
presided  with  so  much  dignity,  ability  and  impartiality  at  the  last 
convention,  should  be  appointed  chairman,,  which  nomination 
was  unanimously  confirmed. 

"Dr.  Arnold,  of  Georgia,  and  Dr.  Stille,  were  then  appointed 
Secretaries. 

u  A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  credentials  of  mem 
bers,  which  committee  having  reported — a  committee  of  one  from 
each  state  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers  of  the  convention. 
This  last  committee  reported  the  names  of  the  following  gentle- 
men, as  permanent  officers  of  the  Convention  ;  Dr.  J.  Knight,  of 
Connecticut,  President ;  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  of  New  York  ; 
George  B.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia  ;  A.  II.  Buchanan,  of  Tennes- 
see ;  John  Harrison,  of  Louisiana,  Vice  Presidents  :  R.  D.  Ar- 
nold, of  Georgia  ;  A.  Stille,  of  Philadelphia  ;  F.  C.  Stewart,  of 
New  York,  Secretaries. 

"  The  Convention  unanimously  agreed  to  the  nominations. 

44  The  Convention  being  organized  and  ready  for  business,  airo- 
tion  was  made  that  medical  gentlemen  who  might  be  present 
from  states  not  represented,  be  authorized  to  take  seats  in  the 
Convention  ;  and  that  members  of  the  medical  staff"  in  the  army 
and  navy  have  the  same  courtesy  extended  to  them,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

u  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  Couvention, 
to  report  a  plan  of  organization  for  a  National  Medical  Associa- 
tion, was  called  up  and  read.  On  a  subsequent  day,  the  plan, 
after  much  discussion,  was  adopted.  The  name  of  the  society  is 
•;  The  American  Medical  Association.  " 

"  The  members  to  consist  of  delegates  from  medical  societies, 
and  medical  institutions  to  be  appointed  annually,  members  by 
invitation  and  permanent  members,  the  latter  consisting  of  those 
who  have  served  as  delegates. 

"  Each  local  society  has  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  associa- 
tion one  delegate  for  every  ten  of  its  regular  resident  members, 
and  one  for  every  additional  fraction  of  more  than  half  of 
this  number.  The  faculty  of  every  regularly  constituted  medical 
college  or  chartered  school  of  Medicine,  has  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing two  delegates.  The  professional  staff  of  every  chartered  or 
municipal  hospital  containing  a  hundred  inmates  or  more,  has  the 
privilege  of  sending  two  delegates  ;  and  every  other  permanently 
organized  medical  institution  of  good  standing,  has  the  privilege 
of  sending  one  delegate. 
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"  The  Members  by  imitation  consist  of  practitioners  of  reputable 
standing,  from  sections  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting,  to  receive  their  appointment  by  invitation 
of  the  meeting  after  an  introduction  from  any  of  the  members 
present,  or  from  any  of  the  permanent  members.  They  are  to 
hold  their  connection  with  the  association  until  the  close  of  the  an- 
nual session,  at  which  they  are  received  ;  and  be  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  its  affairs,  as  in  the  case  of  delegates. 

"  The  Permanent  Members  to  consist  of  all  those  who  have  served 
in  the  capacity  of  delegates,  and  of  such  other  members  as  may 
receive  the  appointment  by  unanimous  vote.  They  may  share 
in  the  debates,  but  cannot  vote. 

"  The  officers  are  a  President,  four  Vice  Presidents,  two  Secre- 
taries and  a  treasurer. 

"  Standing  Committees,  each  composed  of  seven  members,  are 
to  be  organized  at  every  annual  meeting,  for  preparing,  arrang- 
ing, and  expediting  business  for  each  next  ensuing  year,  and  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  orders  of  the  Association  not  otherwise 
assigned — namely,  a  Committee  on  Arrangements,  a  Committee 
on  Medical  Sciences,  a  Committee  on  Surgery,  a  Committee  on 
Obstetrics,  a  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  a  Committee  on 
Medical  Literature,  and  a  Committee  on  Publication. 

"No  amendment  or  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  plan  of  or- 
ganization, except  at  the  annual  meeting  next  subsequent  to  that 
at  which  such  amendment  or -alteration  may  have  been  proposed  ; 
and  then  only  by  the  voice  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  in 
attendance. 

"Dr.  J.  H.  Griscom,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  to  whom  was  referred  the  consid- 
eration of  the  expediency,  and  if  deemed  expedient,  the  mode  of 
recommending  and  urging  upon  the  several  State  governments 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  a  registration  of  the  births,  marria- 
ges and  deaths  of  their  several  populations,  made  a  report  favora- 
ble to  the  subject,  to  which  was  attached  a  series  of  resolutions, 
pointing  out  the  means  by  which  the  desired  end  can  be  attained, 
and  an  address  to  the  State  governments.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  resolutions  and  memorial  adopted.  The  resolu- 
tions were  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  1.  That  it  is  expedient  for  this  Convention  to  recom- 
mend to,  and  urge  upon,  the  various  State  governments,  the  adop. 
tion  of  measures  for  procuring  a  Registration  of  the  Births,  Mar- 
riages and  Deaths  occurring  in  their  several  populations- 

"  2d.  That  a  Standing  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Con- 
vention to  take  a  general  charge  of  the  subject,  and  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Convention. 

"  3d.  That  the  State  Medical  Societies  be  requested  to  assume 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  objects  embraced  in  the  first  rcsolu- 
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tion  ;  and  that  in  those  States  where  no  organized  societies  ex- 
ist, the  delegates  thereform  in  the  present  Convention,  be  charged 
with  the  duty  for  their  respective  States,  and  report  to  the  Stand- 
ing Committee. 

u  4th.  That  in  procuring  the  Registration,  the  forms  and  no- 
menclature adopted  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  similar  to 
those  prepared  for,  and  reported  to,  the  Convention. 

"  5th*  That  the  paper  hereto  annexed,  be  adopted  as  the  voice 
of  the  Convention,  be  printed,  and  signed  by  its  officers,  and 
transmitted  under  their  direction  to  all  the  State  governments  of 
the  Union. 

"  Dr.  Robert  W.  Haxall,  Chairmain  of  the  Committee  appoin- 
ted at  the  last  meeting  to  report  a  uniform  and  elevated  standard 
of  requirements  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  for  all  the  Medical  Schools 
in  the  United  States,  made  a  report  urging  judicious  reform,  and 
enforcing  the  necessity  of  clinical  instruction,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  subsequently  amended 
and  adopted  as  follows  : — Resolved, 

"  1st.  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  Colleges  to  extend 
the  period  employed  in  lecturing  from  four  to  six  months. 

"  2d.  That  no  student  shall  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  unless  he  shall  have  devoted  three  entire  years  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  including  the  time  allotted  to  attendance  upon  the 
lectures. 

"  3d.  That  the  candidate  shall  have  attended  two  full  courses 
of  lectures,  that  he  shall  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  an4  in  all  ca- 
ses shall  produce  the  certificate  of  his  preceptor  to  prove  when 
he  commenced  his  studies. 

M  4th.  That  the  certificate  of  no  preceptor  shall  be  received 
who  is  avowedly  and  notoriously  an  irregular  practitioner, 
whether  he  shall  possess  the  degree  of  M.  D.   or  not. 

5th.  That  the  several  branches  of  medical  education  named 
in  the  report  be  taught  in  all  the  Colleges,  and  that  the  number 
of  Professors  be  increased  to  seven. 

6th.  That  it  be  required  of  candidates  that  they  shall  have 
steadily  devoted  three  months  to  dissections. 

"  7th.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  preceptors  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  to  impart  clinical  instruction  to  their  pupils  ; 
and  that  Medical  Colleges  require  candidates  for  graduation  to  show 
that  they  have  attended  on  Hospital  practice  for  one  season,  when- 
ever it  can  be  accomplished,  for  the  advancement  of  the  same  end. 

"8th.  That  it  be  suggested  to  the  faculties  of  the  various  medi- 
cal institutions  to  adopt  some  efficient  measures  for  ascertaining 
that  their  students  are  actually  in  attendance  upon  their  lectures. 

"  9th.  That  it  is  incumbent  on  all  Schools  and  Colleges  grant- 
ing diplomas,  fully  to  carry  out  the  above  requisitions. 
11 
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44  10th.  That  it  be  considered  the  duty  of  preceptors  to  ad- 
vise students  to  attend  only  such  institutions  as  shall  rigidly 
adhere  to  the  recommendations  herein  contained. 

"  Dr.  Couper,  of  Delaware,  from  the  committee  appointed  at 
the  last  meeting,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  a  suitable 
preliminary  education,  made  a  report,  concluding  with  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  subsequently  adopted  : 

u  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  earnestly  recommends  to 
members  of  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  United  States, 
to  satisfy  themselves,  either  by  personal  inquiry  or  the  written 
certificate  of  competent  persons,  before  receiving  young  men  into 
their  offices  as  students,  that  they  are  of  good  moral  character, 
and  that  they  have  acquired  a  good  English  education,  a  knowl- 
edge of  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Elementary  Matematical 
Sciences,  including  Geometry  and  Algebra  ;  and  such  an  acquain- 
tance, at  least,  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  as  will  ena- 
ble them  to  appreciate  the  technical  language  of  medicine,  and 
read  and  write  prescriptions. 

u  Resoled,  That  this  Convention  also  recommends  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States,  when  they 
have  satisfied  themselves  that  a  young  man  possesses  the  qualifica- 
tions specified  in  the  preceding  resolution,  to  give  him  a  written 
certificate,  stating  that  fact,  and  recording,  also,  the  date  of  his 
admission  as  a  medical  student,  to  be  carried  with  him  as  a  war- 
rant for  his  reception  into  the  medical  college,  in  which  he  may 
intend  to  pursue  his  studies. 

44  Resolved,  That  all  the  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended  and  requested  to  require 
such  a  certificate  of  every  student  of  medicine  applying  for  mat- 
riculation ;  and,  when  publishing  their  annual  lists  of  graduates, 
to  accompany  the  name  of  the  graduate  with  the  n-»me  and  resi- 
dence of  his  preceptor,  the  name  of  the  latter  being  clearly  and 
distinctly  presented,  as  certifying  to  the  qualification  of  prelimi- 
nary education. 

u  Dr.  Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting,  to  report  a  code  of  Medieal  Ethics  for  the  gvernment 
of  the  profession,  stated  that  the  report  consisted  of  two  parts,  viz  : 
an  introduction,  and  such  a  code  as  the  resolutions  called  for  ; 
the  first  was  not  ready  at  present,  but  that  he  would  take  a  future 
opportunity  to  read  it,  which  was  subsequently  done. 

44  Dr.  Hays,  from  the  same  committee,  presented  the  code,  which, 
at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings,  was  adopted. 

44  On  motion  of  Dr.  N.  Davis,  of  New  York,  it  was  Resolved, 
That  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State  represented  in  the 
Convention,  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  to  investigate 
the  indigenous  medical  botany  of  our  country,  paying  particular  at- 
tention  to  such  plants,  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter,  during  thg^ 
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time  of  their  service,  be  found  to  possess  valuable  medicinal  prop- 
erties, and  are  not  already  accurately  described  in  the  standard 
works  of  our  country,  and  report  the  same  in  writing,  giving  not 
only  the  botanical  and  medical  description  of  each,  but  also  the 
localities  where  they  may  be  found,  to  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.     Laid  on  the  table. 

"Dr.  McNaughton,  of  Alban),  from  the  committee,  to  whom 
had  been  referred  the  resolution  offered  at  the  last  Convention, 
which  states,  '  That  the  union  of  the  business  of  Teaching  and 
Licensing  in  the  same  hands,  is  wrong  in  principle  and  liable  to 
great  abuse  in  practice.  Instead  of  conferring  the  right  to  li- 
cense on  Medical  Colleges,  and  State  and  County  Medical  Socie- 
ties, it  should  be  restricted  to  one  Board  in  each  State,  composed 
in  fair  proportion  of  representatives  from  its  Medical  Colleges, 
and  the  profession  at  large,  and  the  pay,  for  whose  services  as  ex- 
aminers, should  in  no  degree  depend  on  the  number  licensed  by 
them, '  made  a  report  in  reference  to  the  subject,  mainly  sustain- 
ing the  above  resolution.  This  report,  however,  states  that  the 
committee  do  not  desire  to  say,  that  the  union  referred  to  is  wrong 
in  principle — the  objectionable  conduct,  which  may  have  occurred, 
is,  in  their  opinion,  attributable  to  some  other  cause.  The  com- 
mittee in  all  other  respects  express  their  accordance  with  the  sen- 
timents contained  in  the  resolution.  The  report  and  the  accom- 
panying resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

"  Dr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  same  committee,  also 
submitted  a  majority  report,  and  in  opposition  to  a  change  in  the 
present  order  of  things  in  relation  to  licensing,  and  recommending 
that  some  additional  checks  be  put  upon  the  exercise  of  the  right. 

"  These  two  last  reports  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  ed- 
ucation, to  report  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  in  May  next. 

w  Dr.  Griscom,  of  New  York,  from  the  committee  to  prepare  a 
nomenclature  of  diseases  adapted  to  the  United  States,  having  re- 
ference to  a  general  registration  of  deaths,  made  a  report  contain- 
ing some  interesting  comparative  statistical  information  in  regard 
to  various  diseases,  and  concluded  with  a  deserved  tribute  of 
praise  to  Mr.  Lemuel  Shattuck,  of  Boston,  who  drew  up  the  re- 
port.    The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

"On  motion  of  Dr.  Pierce,  of  Maryland,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  ;  That  the  members  of  this  convention  be  re- 
quested to  ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  and  report  to 
the  next  annual  meeting,  the  number  of  practitioners  of  medicine 
in  their  respective  states,  designating  the  number  who  may  have 
received  a  diploma  from  a  Medical  College,  the  number  who  may 
have  been  licensed  by  a  Medical  Society,  and  the  number  who 
practice  medicine  without  any  authority  whatever. 

"  On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  of  Boston,  is  was  Resolved, 
That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due  to  the  officers  and  di- 
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rectors  of  the  various  institutions,  who  have  politely  invited  the 
members  to  visit  them  at  their  own  convenience — to  the  commit- 
tee of  reception  and  arrangements,  on  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia 
delegation,  for  the  spacious  and  elegant  accommodations  provi- 
ded— and  to  the  whole  medical  profession  of  the  city,  for  the 
marked  kindness  personal  attention,  and  generous  hospitality 
which  have  characterized  their  intercourse  with  this  body  since 
the  commencement  of  its  deliberations — and  to  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  for  the  use  of  their  room. 

"  It  was  Resolved,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Garvin,  that  the  thanks  of  the 
committee  be  presented  to  its  officers,  for  the  very  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  discharged  the  onerous  duties  imposed 
upon  them. 

"  On  motion  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  it  was  then 
Resolved,  That  all  unfinished  busines  be  referred  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  about  to  be  organized. 

44  Resolved,  That  this  convention,  do  now  resolve  itself  in  the 
'American  Medical  Association,'  and  that  the  officers  of  the 
convention  continue  to  act  as  officers  of  the  association  until 
others  are  appointed. 

44  A  committee  was  then  appointed,  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  state,  to  nominate  officers  for  the  American  Association  ; 
this  committee  reported  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
as  officers  of  the  4  National  Medical  Association. ' 

44  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  Pennsylvania,  President. 

44  Dr.  J.  Knight,  of  New  Haven  ;  A.  H.  Stevens,  of  New  York  ; 
Dr.  Moultrie,  of  South  Carolina  ;  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Tennessee, 
Vice  Presidents. 

44  Drs.  Stills,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dunbar,  of  Baltimore,  Secre- 
taries. 

44  Dr.  I.  Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  Treasurer. 

w  On  ballot  these  gentlemen  were  declared  unanimously  elected 
to  their  several  offices  as  above  mentioned. 

"  A  committee  was  then  appointed,  to  wait  on  the  President 
eject,  and  inform  him  of  his  election. 

™  This  committee  introduced  Dr.  Chapman,  and  escorted  him  to 
the  Presidential  seat.  On  taking  which,  he  made  some  feeling 
remarks.  He  said  he  could  find  no  language  to  'express  the 
depth  of  his  gratitude.  It  had  often  been  his  good  fortune  du- 
ring his  professional  life  to  have  been  complimented  in  the  same 
manner,  though  not  in  the  same  degree.  This  was,  he  confessed 
his  incompetency  to  serve  the  association  as  he  could  desire.  He 
said  he  loved  his  profession,  and  should  be  ungrateful  if  he  did 
not  :  whatever  he  possessed  in  this  life,  had  been  bestowed  by 
its  favors-,  when  he  forgot  it  or  deserted  it  and  its  principles,  he 
remarked  with  great  emphasis,  may  Almighty  God  forget  and  de- 
sfert  me.     He  desired  that  the  association  should  be  persuaded  of 
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his  ardent  wishes  for  the  cause,  and  that  his  most  strenuous  effort* 
would  be  unceasingly  directed  to  advance  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  extend  its  usefulness, 

"  The  association  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Baltimore,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  May,  1848. 

"  The  deliberations,  some  of  which  were  animated,  were 
marked  by  the  most  perfect  courtesy  and  good  feeling,  and  the 
members  separated  mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  and  proud- 
er than  ever  of  their  profession.  " 


MONTHLY  PERISCOPE. 


Fever. — The  following  remarks  in  relation  to  fever  are  taken 
from  the  London  Lancet,  that  periodical  having  copied  them  from 
the  Medico- Chirurgical  Review  : 

"  The  days  of  out-and-out  Broussaism  are,  thank  God,  passed  ; 
and  medical  men,  even  in  France,  have  now  found  that  a  fever  is 
not  necessarily  an  inflammation.  The  possession  of  Algeria,  if  it 
has  not  been  very  useful  to  our  neighbors  in  a  commercial  or 
political  point  of  view,  has  at  least,  had  the  effect  of  teaching  the 
medical  officers  of  their  army — and  the  important  lesson  has 
gradually  extended  itself  to  the  civil  practitioners — to  abandon 
many  of  the  principles  of  their  early  professional  education  in 
Paris,  and  to  have  recourse  to  a  more  enlightened  and  successful 
method  of  treating  the  fevers  of  Africa,  which  are  almost  inva- 
riably of  a  remittent  and  intermittent  character.  Bark,  opium, 
and  wine,  have,  in  a  great  measure,  taken  the  place  of  venesec- 
tions and  ptisans.  In  these  fevers,  it  is  of  the  highest  consequence 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  patient  ;  for  the  state  of  the  mind  has 
no  inconsiderable  influence  in  aiding  or  in  Counteracting  the  ef- 
fects of  the  remedies  employed  for  their  subjugation.  Often  has 
the  expected  fit  of  an  ague  been  observed  not  to  occur,  if  the  at- 
tention has  been  intensely  occupied  by  something  of  absorbing 
interest,  or  if  the  feelings  have  been  strongly  roused  by  some 
joyous  or  alarming  intelligence. " 


Clerical  encouragement  of  Quackery. — The  following  remarks  in 
relation  to  the  encouragement  which  empyricism  receives  from 
many  illiterate  clergymen,  we  extract  from  an  article  in  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal : 

44  If  ministers  of  the  gospel  would  say  to  their  people  that  we 
are  a  learned  and  useful  profession,  destined  to  do  good,  that  wc 
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are  men  of  hard  service,  that  we  eat  the  bread  of  toil,  they  would 
confer  on  the  world  a  great  blessing.  This  would  be  far  more  ra- 
tional, far  more  christian,  than  lending  their  names  to  glorify  pat- 
ent medicines  and  nostrums,  the  medicinal  properties  of  which 
they  are  as  ignorant  of,  as  they  are  of  the  pathology  of  the  diseases 
these  medicines  are  promised  to  cure.  Behold  a  minister  of  the 
Most  High,  trumpeting  forth  the  praises  of  Thomsonism,  Hahne- 
mannism,  hydropathy,  and  the  like — systems  of  error,  and  prac- 
tised generally  by  ignorant  men.  Ay,  more,  some  of  these  cler- 
gymen practice  these  systems,  and  vend  patent  medicines  ;  for- 
getting their  holy  office,  they  become  the  immediate  inductors  of 
medical  heresy  into  our  ranks.  'She  that  bare  thee  shall  be 
ashamed,  O  ye  destroyers  of  mine  heritage  ;  because  ye  are 
grown  fat  as  the  heifer  at  grass,  and  bellow  as  bulls.  For  the 
pastors  have  become  brutish,  and  have  not  sought  the  Lord  ; 
therefore,  they  shall  not  prosper,  and  all  their  flocks  shall  be 
scattered."  ********  This  reproof  does  not 
fall  upon  all — it  is  generally  the  uneducated,  the  mountebank 
pait  of  them,  to  whom  these  remarks  apply.  " 


Letheon   successfully  administered.     By  Henry  R.  Frost,  M.  D. 
Prof.  Mat.  Medica,  Med.  Col.  State  of  S.  C. 

Robert  Johnson,  aged  65,  of  delicate  frame  and  feeble  health, 
consnlted  me  on  account  of  a  very  large  ulcer  upon  his  leg,  of 
30  years  standing,  which  had  extended  several  inches  in  length, 
and  surrounded  the  leg,  with  great  induration  of  substance,  and 
enlargement  of  the  ankle-joint.  Being  unable  to  walk  without  a 
crutch,  and  after  the  trial  of  many  remedies  and  modes  of  prac- 
tice, he  was  convinced  that  to  heal  the  ulcer  permanently  would 
be  impossible.  He  therefore  willingly  consented  to  the  only 
remedy  left  to  prolong  his  life  and  terminate  his  sufferings,  viz  : 
the  amputation  of  the  limb. 

His  system  being  prepared  by  rest,  proper  regimen  and  gen- 
tle   aperients,   the   operation  was  undertaken  on  1st  May,  1847. 

The  case  seemed  favorable  for  the  administration  of  the  lethe- 
on. Dr.  Solomons  kindly  consented  to  undertake  the  necessary 
preparations.  In  the  presence  of  Prof.  Geddings  and  other  med- 
ical practitioners  and  students  of  the  city,  the  patient  was  placed 
on  the  table,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  operation 
being  made,  sulphuric  aether,  which  had  been  procured  from  Mr. 
Panknin,  druggist  and  apothecary  of  the  city,  was  administered 
by  Dr.  Solomons.  From  the  embarrassment  of  the  patient,  some 
delay  occurred  in  adjusting  the  instrument  to  the  mouth,  and  in 
the  inhalation.  To  prevent  this  occurrence,  I  would  suggest  that 
when  it  is  practicable,  the  patient  be  made  familiar  with   the  in- 
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strument  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  before   an  operation  is  un- 
dertaken. 

The  inalation  being  continued  a  few  minutes,  its  effects  soon 
became  visible.  The  patient  closed  his  eyes,  and  a  general  relax- 
ation of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  body  succeeded,  followed  by 
stertorous  breathing,  a  state  bordering  closely  upon  apoplexy. 
In  this  condition  the  operation  was  undertaken  and  progressed 
favorably.  The  blood  was  observed  to  have  undergone  a  mate- 
rial change  in  color  ;  what  was  poured  out  by  the  arteries  hav- 
ing all  the  appearance  of  venous.  This  comatose  condition  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  more  excitement.  The  patient  became 
more  animated — his  countenance  lighted  up — he  conversed  free- 
ly upon  different  subjects  with  those  around  him,  and  seemed  to 
experience  all  the  pleasures  and  agreeable  hallucinations  of  the 
voluptuary  in  his  cups.  This  state  continued  until  the  limb  was 
removed  and  every  ligature  tied  except  the  last.  I  should  ob- 
serve that  an  unusual  number  of  arteries  were  taken  up.  Upon 
being  interrogated  as  to  the  operation,  he  seemed  quite  nncon- 
scious  of  what  had  been  done,  expressed  his  disbelief  that  the 
limb  had  been  removeed,  and  it  was  only  after  glancing  his  eye 
to  one  side  then  to  another  of  his  leg,  that  he  became  satisfied 
that  it  had  been  amputated.  The  case  from  this  time  progiessed 
very  favorably — no  secondary  haemorrhage  succeeded — adhe- 
sions were  formed  very  generally  over  the  stump,  and  at  this  time, 
four  weeks  after  the  operation,  he  has  commenced  to  move  about 
on  crutches. 

In  referring  to  the  various  operations  in  which  the  letheon  has 
been  administered,  and  the  reports  to  be  found  in  the  various  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  a  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  and  the  great  aid  it  will 
afford  in  the  alleviation  of  pain.  In  this  respect,  it  is  beyond 
comparison  superior  to  any  means  hitherto  proposed.  The  meth- 
od hitherto  pursued  of,  administering  laudanum  and  other  narco- 
tics, is  valueless  in  comparison. 

The  celerity  with  which  it  can  be  administered,  and  the  effecti 
produced — the  absence  of  any  unpleasant  symptoms  (with  a  very 
few  exceptions)  and  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  system  from  iti 
operation,  will  place  it  in  the  first  rank  of  remedial  agents. 

It  may  even  be  found  to  remove  not  only  the  pain  of  opera- 
tions but  their  fatality.  The  danger  from  surgical  operationi 
must  be  affected  in  a  great  degree  by  the  shock  which  is  given 
to  the  constitution.  In  this  the  nervous  system  suffers  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  so  great  that 
the  system  has  collapsed  under  its  influeuce,  to  such  a  degree 
that  reaction  could  not  be  excited. 

Patients  and  the  restorative  actions  necessary  in  surgical  ope- 
rations, mriy  even  be  found  to  progress  more  favorably  after  the 
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use  of  the  article,  and  if  a  fair  inference  could  be  drawn  from  a 
single  case,  I  would  state  that  I  have  never  seen  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation progress  more  rapidly  in  a  stump,  than  in  the  case  of 
amputation  that  heads  this  article  ;  the  stimulating  influence  of 
the  article  remaining  impressed  upon  the  system  after  the  nar- 
cotic effects  have  been  removed. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  this  article  in  amputations,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  would  prove  of  valuable  assistance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  difficult  dislocations. 

As  a  remedial  agent,  it  promises  to  be  useful  in  diseased  con- 
ditions of  the  nervous  system — neuralgia — and  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageous in  the  advanced  stages  of  fevers  and  those  of  a  typhous 
character. — (Southern  Jour*  of  Med.  and  Pharmacy*) 


On  the   Use  and  Abuse  of  Mercurial  Preparations* — (Medico-Chir. 
Review,  from  Revue  Medicale.) 

Dr.  Sichel  gives  the  following  cautions  as  necessary  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  mercurial  preparations  : — 

1.  The  diet  must  be  in  no-wise  stimulant,  and  as  little  nourish- 
ing as  possible.  If  this  is  not  attended  to  the  plasticy  of  the  blood 
becomes  augmented. 

2.  All  notable  change  of  atmospherical  temperature  should  be 
avoided.  Unless  this  rule  be  observed,  numerous  disappointments 
will  occur,  and  premature  salivation  is  especially  likely  to  be  in- 
duced. 

3.  It  is  a  general  law  that  the  special  physiological  action,  or  the 
toxical  effects  of  a  medicinal  substance,  only  manifests  itself  after  its 
action  upon  the  pathological  condition  has  become  exhausted. 

The  operation  of  this  law  is  well  seen  in  the  employment  of 
narcotics  in  those  affections  of  the  nervous  system  which  afford 
distinct  indications  for  their  use,  as  neyialgia  and  tetanus.  This 
last,  we  know,  demands  large  doses  of  opium,  but  the  point  of  sat- 
uration must  be  carefully  watched  so  that  the  drug  may  be  laid 
aside  when  the  precursors  of  narcotism  begin  to  replace  the  te- 
tanic symptoms  ;  unless  we  wish  to  see,  as  I  have  often  seen  in 
the  hospitals,  the  patient  cured  of  the  tetanus  to  die  by  opium. 
The  physiological  action  of  mercury  is  exerted  upon  the  salivary 
glands,  and  with  the  earliest  precursory  symptoms  of  salivation, 
the  blood  has  already  lost  some  of  its  morbidly  plastic  character. 
It  is  indeed  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  acute  inflammation  be- 
comes relieved,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  precursors  of  saliva- 
tion, and  how  long  these  are  in  making  their  appearance  in  in- 
tense and  essentially  exudative  inflammations,  as  iritis,  peritonitis, 
and  especially  puerperal  peritonitis.  In  this  last  we  are  some- 
times surprised  at  finding  the  abdomen,  which  the  evening  before 
12 
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would  not  endure  the  weight  of  the  clothes,  supporting  next  day 
firm  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  precursory  symptoms  of  salivation 
having  manifested  themselves  in  the  interval.  These  are  indeed 
the  signs  of  the  system  having  become  sufficiently  saturated  with 
the  mineral,  which  must  be  left  off  as  soon  as  they  appear,  our 
object  not  being,  save  in  very  rare  and  obstinate  cases,  to  excite 
actual  salivation.  Instead  of  then  pushing  on  the  mercury,  if  the 
disease  does  not  yield,  we  must,  in  the  case  of  inflammation,  have 
recourse  to  other  antiphlogistics  ;  and  in  the  case  of  syphilis,  to 
iodine,  sudorifics,  &c,  carefully  limiting  the  regimen,  and  avoid- 
ing exposure  to  cold.  When,  however,  the  precursory  symptoms 
are  dissipated,  and  the  disease  has  not  yet  yielded,  we  may  turn 
again  and  again  to  the  mercurial  treatment.  In  syphilis  this  is 
almost  always  necessary. 

It  is  from  the  non-observance  of  the  above  rules,  that  so  much 
mischief  has  been  caused  by  this  remedy,  and  so  much  prejudice, 
has  been  raised  against  it.  The  excitement  of  profuse  salivation 
is  especially  mischievous.  The  anti-plastic  action  of  the  drug 
may,  after  long  use,  so  diminish  the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  as  to 
produce  a  mercurial  scorbutus,  very  difficult  to  cure.  Marasmus 
may  likewise  be  produced,  especially  in  children  and  aged  per- 
sons, if  mercury  be  employed  sufficiently  long  to  induce  ptyalism 
or  diarrhoea,  or  the  two  conjointly.  Calomel,  particularly, 
must  be  given  to  such  subjects  with  great  care.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  withhold  it  when  salivation  or  purging  already  exist ;  but  at 
every  visit  the  condition  of  the  salivary  organs  and  digestive  tube 
must  be  carefully  enquired  into.  From  neglect  of  this  precau- 
tion, infants  often  suffer  severely  from  the  prolonged  use  of  cal- 
omel. 


Hydrwdate  of  Potassa    in   Asthma*     By  M.  L.  North,  M.  D.,  of 

Saratoga. 

I  have  known  a  patient  at  the  commencement  of  a  frightful 
paroxysm  of  asthma  in  the  night,  take  thirty  grains  of  this  medi- 
cine, and  in  forty  minutes  be  asleep  for  the  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  could  give  no  account  of  it-  There  was  no  increased  ac- 
tion of  bowels,  kidneys,  blood-vessels,  nor  any  known  change  of 
action,  except  looseness  of  mucus  in  the  lungs.  If  he  has  to  re- 
peat these  large  doses  a  few  nights,  he  finds  a  bitter  taste  in  his 
mouth,  showing  that  the  blood  is  fully  impregnated  with  the  arti- 
cle. There  may  be  also  slight  swelling  of  the  gums,  soreness  of 
the  teeth,  and  possibly  eruption  on  the  face.  These  are  all  the 
evils  ;  the  alleged  consequences  of  injury  to  the  absorbent  sys- 
tem, never  having  in  my  opinion,  resulted  from  the  hydriodate, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  iodine  itself.  Having  taken  it  three 
and  a  half  years  in  my  own  person,  us  incomparably  the  best  pal- 
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liative  for  asthma  in  doses  of  all  grades,  from  infinitesimal  up  to 
ij.  drms.  at  once!!  and  received  careful  statements  from  other  phy- 
sicians who  have  watched  its  effects,  I  cannot  believe  in  its  inju- 
ring the  tissues.  It  is  truly  an  alterative  in  asthma — that  is,  ;a 
remedial  agent,  that  restores  health  to  the  system,  in  a  gradual, 
imperceptible  manner,  without  any  marked  sensations  or  uncom- 
mon evacuations  during  their  operation.'  In  this  way  it  restores 
health  in  the  multiplied  phases  of  scrofula,  and,  in  brief,  in  all  the 
diseases  resulting  from  generally-vitiated  constitution  or  abnormal, 
cachectic  action. — J\\  Y,  Journal, 


Arsenia  of  Quiniate. — This  salt,  first  prepared  by  M.  Bourieres, 
has  latterly  been  much  used  in  France  in  the  treatment  of  obsti- 
nate interments,  and,  it  is  stated,  with  much  success  ;  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  its  more  general  emplo)mcnt  being,  according  to  Dr. 
Boudin,  its  extreme  bitterness.  It  is  readily  prepared  as  follows  : 
Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  quina  in  boiling  water,  and 
precipitate  with  ammonia  ;  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate,  and 
dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  three  ounces  of  distilled  water, 
containing  two  scruples  of  arsenious  acid  in  solution  ;  as  the  so- 
lution cools,  crystals  of  arseniate  of  quina  are  deposited,  which 
are  to  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water  and  recrystallized.  It  is  a 
light,  white  salt,  crystallized  in  brilliant  satiny  needles.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  water,  but  more  so  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water  ;  it  is  also 
soluble  in  weak  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  in  ether.  The 
dose  of  it  is  from  one  to  two  grains  in  divided  doses  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  usually  given  in  solution  in  distilled 
water,  to  which  a  little  simple  syrup  may  be  added. — [Philadel- 
phia Medical  Examiner. 


Tincture  of  Iodine  in  obsti?iatc  Intermittent  Fevers, — Dr.  Seguin  of 
Alby,  in  a  short  paper  in  the  Jaurnal  des  Connaissances  Medicales 
pratiques,  December  1846,  states  that  he  has  found  the  tincture  of 
iodine  a  very  valuable  and  effectual  remedy  in  cases  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  which  have  resisted  quinine  and  other  antiperiodics. 
It  is  not  equally  effectual,  he  says,  in  recent  cases.  He  gives  it  in 
doses  of  30  drops  in  a  little  sweetened  water,  in  three  doses  during 
the  apyrexia,  and  gradually  increases  the  dose  to  40,  50  and  even 
60  drops. — (Amer.  Jour<  Med,  Sciences,) 
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TO    READERS    AND    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gentlemen  to  whom  this  number  of  the  "  South-western  Medi- 
cal Advocate  "  will  be  sent,  and  all  others  desirous  of  patronizing 
the  work,  will  please  send  us  their  address  at  as  early  a  day  after 
its  reception  as  practicable,  as  the  issue  of  the  succeeding  num- 
bers will  be  reduced  to  meet  only  the  actual  demand. 

From  the  profession  throughout  the  South-west,  whose  interests 
and  character  are  identified  with  our  own,  we  confidently  look 
for  aid  and  support.  Contributions  from  their  pens  discriptive  of 
the  diseases  of  their  respective  localities,  with  all  other  medical 
matters  of  interest,  will  greatly  add  to  the  success  of  the  present 
undertaking,  and  will  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit, in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  to  every  one  who  will  thu9 
employ  his  leisure  moments. 

As  more  time  and  labor  were  required  in  getting  the  first  num- 
ber through  the  press  than  the  Publisher  anticipated,  the  next 
few  Nos.,  like  the  first  and  the  present,  will  be  issued  near  the 
middle,  instead  of  theirs/  of  each  month  as  was  promised  in  the 
Prospectus.  No  effort,  however,  we  are  assured,  will  be  spared 
to  regain  the  time  which  has  been  lost  by  unforeseen  circumstan- 
ces, and  to   have  the   "  Advocate  "  ready,  for  the  mail,  as  near 

the  beginning  of  every  month  hereafter  as  possible. 

G 
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HEALTH    OP    MEMPHIS. 

Since  the  disappearance  of  Epidemic  Measles,  which  prevailed 
very  extensively  in  this  city  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
and  throughout  the  spring  months,  Memphis  has  been  remarkably 
healthy  the  present  year.'  The  bowel  affections — always  preva- 
lent here,  more  or  less,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June — 
have  been  comparatively  rare  this  season,  generally  mild,  and 
very  manageable.  The  month  just  ended  has  been  marked  by 
extraordinary  exemption  from  disease,  of  almost  every  kind  ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  and 
the  approaching  autumnal  months,  will  still  further  confirm  the 
truth  of  our  own  observation,  with  that  of  others,  that  this  climate 
is  becoming  more  and  more  salubrious  with  each  returning  season. 
That  this  has  been  the  case,  for  the  last  few  years  part,  is  most 
unquestionably  true  ;  and  admits  of  a  ready  explanation  from 
those  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  by  which  we 
are  surrounded. 

Memphis  has  the  character  abroad  of  being  "  a  very 
sickly  place;"  and  if  the  statements  which  are  being  made 
by  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  are  to  be  accredited,  she  is 
likely  to  continue  to  have  this  undeserved  and  injurious  reputa- 
tion for  some  time  to  come.  But  that  much  injustice  has  been 
done  to  her,  in  this  particular,  by  individuals  among  us,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city,  and  without  regard 
to  existing  facts,  we  can  very  safely  affirm,  from  an  experience 
acquired  by  a  residence  of  several  years  within  her  corporate 
limits.  G. 


FORTHCOMING   PUBLICATION. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  announce  to  the  Medical  Profession, 
that  a  brochure,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Joseph  Norman  Bybee,  of 
this  city,  is  in  process  of  publication.  A  knowledge  of  this  highly 
interesting  and  important  fact  was  thus  obtained.  An  accidental 
circumstance  led  to  an  intimation  that  a  printing  office  in  this 
place,  was  secretly  engaged  in  getting  out  a  Pamphlet  for  the 
Doctor,  against  the  Faculty  of  the  Memphis  Medical  College, 
(his  late  colleagues,)  and  that  it  was  designed  to  give  it  circulation 
just  long  enough  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  course  of  Lee- 
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tares3,  to  prevent  a  timely  reply,  or  counteract  the  injury,  which,  it 
was  hoped,  would  accrue  from  it  to  the  Institution* 

Desirous  to  know  if  there  was  any  foundation  in  truth  for  such 
a  singular  procedure,  a  note  was  addressed,  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  to  the  reputed  publisher,  asking  for  information  on  the 
above  named  points  ;  from  which  we  copy  the  following  extract  i 

"  The  Faculty  of  the  Memphis  Medical   College  having   re 

ceived    intimation   that  you  are  publishing,  at  the office, 

a  pamphlet,  for  Dr.  J.  N.  Bybee,  relating  to  themselves  and  the 
school  with  which  they  are  connected,  desire  to  know  from  you  if 
such  is  the  fact ;  and  if  so,  at  what  time  it  is  intended  to  be  circu- 
lated among  the  professonal  public. " 

The  foregoing  was  handed  in  person  by  the  Dean,  to  whom  a 
verbal  promise  was  made  that  a  written  reply  would  be  returned 
on  the  next  day  ;  which  promise  was  strictly  complied  with. 
And  the  following  extract,  from  the  publishers  note,  will  show 
that  the  intimation  which  led  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  at  pres- 
ent in  the  city,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  this  matter,  was  not 
without  foundation  in  truth  : 

u  In  answer  to  your  note  received  on  yesterday,  asking  informa- 
tion concerning  the  publication  by  me  of  a  pamphlet  for  Dr.  By- 
bee,  I  have  to  say,  that  a  pamphlet  for  Dr.  B.  will  be  published 
at  this  office.  ******  Tn  relation  to  the  objects,  style 
or  tendency  of  that  pamphlet,  I  am  not  authorized  to  say  a  word. 
******  j  was  no£  bound  even  to  admit  the  fact  to 
you  that  a  pamphlet  would  be  published  for  Dr.  B.,  but  I  knew 
that  that  fact  had,  by  some  means,  been  made  public. " 

Having  thus  certainly  ascertained,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  and  that  from  the  best  possible  authority,  that  Dr.  Bybee 
has  a  pamphlet  in  press,  it  is  peculiarly  distressing  to  us,  as  public 
Journalists,  to  be  denied  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  pub- 
lishing even  a  table  of  its  contents,  from  which  our  readers  might 
obtain  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  its  pregnant  pa- 
ges. Neither  can  we  predict  the  exact  time  when  its  gestation 
will  terminate,  and  when  its  accouchement  will  take  place  ;  nor 
how  long  it  is  to  be  kept  in  the  nursery — if  the  delivery  shall 
prove  a  safe  one — before  it  is  to  be  sent  out  in  feebleness,  to  tell^ 
in  child-like  strains,  the  melancholy  story  of  its  injured  progenitor!! 

The  most  that  we  can  do,  at  present,  is  to  assure  the  public, 
that,  when  it  does  make  its  appearance,  we  shall  take  such  notice 
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of  it  as  its  character  may  require,  provided  we  are  so  fortunate  aa 
to  be  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  and  design  of  Dr.  Bybee's  forthcoming 
publication,  we  are  left  almost  entirely  to  conjecture.  From  the 
secrecy  which  has  been  attempted  in  placing  it  clandestinely  be- 
fore the  public  ;  from  the  writer's  well  known  feelings  of  hostility 
towards  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College  ;  coupled  with  the 
insinuations  in  which  some  of  his  friends  have  recently  been  in- 
dulging ;  we  think  it  not  unwarrantable,  at  least,  to  suspect  that 
the  defamation  of  his  former  colleagues  will  be  found  to  be  its 
principal  theme,  when  it  emerges  from  its  dark  and  secret  hiding- 
place,  where  it  is,  like  Tarn  O'Shanter's  sullen  dame, 

"  Gathering  its  brows  like  gathering  storm, 
Nursing  its  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.  " 

Our  principal  object  in  penning  this  early  notice  of  the  pamph- 
let, is  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  surreptitious  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  being  smuggled  through  the  press,  and  guarded- 
ly concealed  from  those  against  whom  it  will  most  undoubtedly 
be  directed,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  give  it  such  a  reception 

as  it  merits.     We  bespeak  for  it  a  calm  and  careful  perusal. 

G. 


MEMPHIS    MEDICAL    COLLEGE. 

Every  necessary  arrangement  having  been  completed  to  place 
the  Memphis  Medical  School  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  kindred 
institutions  cf  the  country,  the  next  course  of  Lectures  will  open 
on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  be 
continued  to  the  first  of  March  ensuing,  under  the  following  reg- 
ulations : 

Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,    -  By  James  Conquest  Cross,  M.  D. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy, -  "  Abner  Hopton,  M..D. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, "  Geo.  R.  Grant,  M.  D. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, "   D.  J.  M.  Doyle,  M.  D. 

Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  "  H.  V".  M.  Miller,  M.  D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, '*  F.  A.  Ramsey,  M.  I). 

General  and  Special  Anatomy, "   VV.  H.  Donne,  M.  D. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  -.-»..--.  John  H.  Means.  M.  D. 
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The  chair  of  Anatomy,  which  was  vacated  after  the  close  of 
the  last  session,  is  now  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  gentleman  of 
acknowledged  ability,  not  only  as  a  thoroughly  informed  and 
competent  Anatomist,  but  as  an  able  and  fluent  Lecturer.  Stu- 
dents who  are  desirous  to  prosecute  this  important  branch  of  a 
medical  education,  are  assured  that  an  abundance  of  materiel 
will  be  provided,  and  that  the  Dissecting  Rooms  will  be  opened 
on  the  first  of  October,  under  the  supervision  of  the  gentlemen  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  anatomical  department,  where  they  may  most 
advantageously  prosecute  this  interesting  study,  for  a  month  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  if 
they  see  proper  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

The  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Memphis  Medical  College,  will, 
no  doubt,  be  pleased  to  learn,  that  the  Faculty  have  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  building  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  design  to  use  it.  This  desideratum  they  have  ob- 
tained after  much  trouble  and  vexation  ;  but  it  renders  complete 
every  arrangement  necessary  for  the  approaching  course  of  Lec- 
tures. 

With  a  knowledge  of  our  true  condition  and  our  intentions  fair- 
ly before  it,  the  public  will  know  how  to  understand  the  statement 
which  may  be  made  again — by  interested  Quacks  travelling 
through  this  and  the  adjoining  States — that  the  "  Memphis  Med- 
ical College  will  not  go  into  operation  this  winter  " — as  was  ac- 
tually done  for  two  or  three  months  preceding  the  commence- 
ment of  the  past  session. 

The  fees  for  a  full  course  of  Lectures  amount  to  $105.  The 
student  may  attend  the  Lectures  of  one  or  more  of  the  Professors 
as  he  may  feel  disposed.  The  Matriculation  fee,  to  be  paid  once, 
is  $5.  The  fee  for  admission  to  the  Dissecting  Rooms,  and  De- 
monstrations is  $10.     The  Graduation  fee  is  $20. 

Good  Boarding,  including  lodging,  fuel,  and  lights,  can  be  pro- 
cured at  from  $2  50  to  $4,  per  week. 

The  Notes  of  any  of  the  solvent  Banks  of  the  States  where  pu- 
pils reside,  will  be  taken  at  par  for  Tickets. 

Any  information  which  may  be  desired  in  relation  to  the  school, 
can  be  obtained  on  application  (postpaid)  to 

ABNER  HOPTON,  M.  D., 

Dean  of  the.  Faculty. 
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BOOKS  &  STATIONARY, 

August,  1847. FRONT  ROW,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

UNPHfER  &  WHITE, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Druggists, 

And   Dealers  in  Dyes,  Paints,  Oils,   Perfumery,  Patent 

Medicines,  Glass  Ware,  Window  Glass,  Garden 

Seeqs,  Grass  Seeds,  &c,  &c. 

South  side  of  Exchange  Square,  one  door  East  of  Front  Row, 
August,  1847.  MEMPHIS,  Tenn. 

~  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

(SUCCESSORS  TO  WATSON  AND  WILLIAMS.) 
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Drugs,    Medicines,   Paints,  Oils,    Window  Glass,  Gla«*<> 
ware,  Perfumery,  Patent  Medicines,  Ac, 

Front  Row,  Sign  of  the  Negro  and  Mortar— -  MEMPHIS,  Ten. 

SURGEON'S  INSTRUMENTS. 


4  cases  (very  fine)  Amputating  Instruments, 
10    do    Dissecting  Instruments, 
it  doz.  Scarificators,  American, 
1  doz.  do         German, 

1  doz.  spring  Lancets,  Silver, 


1  doz.  spring  Lancets,  Brass, 

8  doz.  thumb      do        Evans'  extra 

finish,  true, 
Scalpels;  Cupping  Instrument;  ForcepSj 
Hooks;  Punches,  &c.  &c. 


2  doz.  Gum  Lancets,  superior, 
Cheap  for  Cash  at  the  Drug  Store  of  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

August,  1847.  Front  Mow,  Sign  of  the  Negro  and  Mortar— MEMPHIS,  Tenn 

Shop  Furniture. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Shop  Furniture.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

August,  1847.  Druggists 

JENNINGS  &  OSGOOD, 

DRUGGISTS, 

Front^flow,  opposite  the  old  Steam  Boat  Landing,  MEMPHIS,  Tex- 

The  attention  of  the  Medical  Profession  is*solicited  to  our  Stock  of  DRUGS  and 
MEDICINES,  French  r,nd  German  CHEMICALS,  SURGICAL  INSTUMENTS. 
DRUGGISTS  GLASSWARE,  and  MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

The  inferior  quality  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Drugs  generally  sold,  occasioned  ia 
part  by  a  desire  to  sell  cheap  goods,  and  partly  by  ignorance  in  many  of  the  venders, 
renders  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  Physician  to  secure  articles  in  which  he 
may  place  implicit  reliance. 

Long  experience  in  the  Drug  business,  with  superior  facilities  for  obtaining  our  sup- 
plies, and  constant  personal  attention,  enable  us  to  guarantee  to  purchasers  the  qual- 
ity of  every  article  we  sell,  and  we  can  with  pleasure  refer  to  every  Physician  who 
has  heretofore  dealt  wi'h  us,  in  proof  that  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  j^omise^. 

August,  1847. 
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Observations  on  the  use  of  large  doses  of  the  Sulphate  of  Quinine 
in  the  treatment  of  Bilious  Remittent  Fever.  By  W.  J.  Tuck, 
M.  D.,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

The  subject  of  Fever,  in  its  different  forms,  is  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most  important  and  interesting  that  can  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  Physician.  It  has  been  said,  with  truth,  that  he 
who  can  suggest  an  idea  or  remedy  which  would  "tend  to  relieve 
the  violence  or  fatality  of  the  disease,  under  its  various  modi- 
fications, would  confer  a  benefit  upon  his  species,  which  would 
entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  mankind  and  all  posterity.  It 
is  estimated  by  the  celebrated  physician,  Dr.  Mcintosh,  that  four 
fifths  of  the  deaths  that  have  occurred  in  the  world,  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  fever.  How  infinitely  important  then  is  this  subject 
to  the  physician,  upon  whose  skill,  to  a  considerable  extent,  depends 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

Situated,  as  is  the  city  of  Memphis,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  lat.  36  deg.,  in  a  newly  settled  region  of 
couutry,  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  settled  by  people 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  it  could  not  but  be  expected  that 
fever,  in  various  forms,  should  prevail  here  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent ;  and  as  the  season  is  now  approaching  when  our  city  is  visi- 
ted, more  or  less,  every  year,  with  the  bilious  remittent  form  of 
fever,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  appropriate,  and  perhaps,  use- 
ful, to  allude  briefly  to  this  disease,  and  more  especially  with  the 
view  of  pointing  out  the  success  which  has  been  attained  here  in 
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the  treatment  of  this  form  of  fever  by  the  use  of  Quinine,  in  illus- 
tration of  which,  cases  occurring  in  my  own  practice,  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  I  presume  it  is  well  known  to  all 
the  reading  Physicians  of  the  South,  that  Quinine  has  been  em- 
ployed to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  treatment  of  remittent  and 
congestive  fevers  ;  and  that  by  most  intelligent  physicians,  this 
medicine  is  regarded  as  indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  these 
diseases  in  the  South  and  South-west.  Who  was  the  first  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  treatment,  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  been 
ascertained,  but  from  the  success  which  has  attended  it,  the  author, 
were  he  known,  should  be  entitled  to  great  praise.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  whoever  first  adopted  the  treatment,  was  led  to  do 
so  upon  correct  and  philosophical  principles  ;  for  by  a  very  natu- 
ral process  of  reasoning,  it  might  be  deduced,  that  if  the  bark  and 
Quinine  were  so  successful  in  arresting  the  most  violent  forms  of 
congestive  or  malignant  intermittent  fever,  as  occurred  in  Euro- 
pean malarious  districts,  in  the  practice  of  Lind,  Senac  and  Bail- 
ly,  it  might  be  equally  successful  in  the  treatment  p[  the  remittent 
jorrtu  which  is  produced  by  the  same  causes,  and  which,  in  its 
more  violent  forms,  may  be  appropriately  termed  congestive  fe- 
ver ;  for  the  word  congestive,  according  to  the  best  authors,  is  mere- 
ly considered  a  condition,  and  is  associated  with  intermittent,  re- 
mittent and  typhus  levers,  respectively,  and  gives  them  a  marked 
character. 

The  mode  of  treating  remittent  fevers  by  large  doses  of  Qui- 
nine was  not  alluded  to,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  during  an  at- 
tendance on  two  courses  of  lectures  in  Philadelphia  in  the  win- 
ters of  1839  and  '40,  and  the  summer  of  the  latter  year,  during 
which  time,  I  was  a  constant  attendant  of  both  the  two  large  Hos- 
pitals of  that  city  ;  and  the  first  time  I  ever  became  aware  of  the 
existence  of  it,  was  through  a  conversation  with  a  young  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  (at  present  Dr.  Wm.  McCargo,  of  Mississippi,) 
who  was  my  room-mate,  and  who  had  determined  to  write  a  the- 
sis upon  the  success  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  (as  he  had  been 
convinced  of  its  correctness  from  the  success  of  the  practice  with 
his  preceptor,)  from  which  I  attempted  to  dissuade  him,  as  his 
views  were  so  contradictory  to  what  I  had  been  taught  and  be- 
lieved to  be  the  opinion  of  the  professors,  and  I  feared  that  such 
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ultra  notions  might  occasion  his  rejection  as  a  candidate  for  grad- 
uation. By  my  own  preceptor,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Vir- 
ginia, I  had  been  taught,  (and  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  this  was 
the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  professors  in  the  country,)  that 
the  smallest  quantity  of  Quinine  would  be  almost  certain  death, 
if  administered  in  a  case  of  remittent  fever. 

Removing  to  the  South-west  in  the  autumn  of  1840, 1  had  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  with  some  distinguished  physicians,  of  en- 
larged experience,  and  who,  for  a  number  of  years  had  employed 
Quinine,  in  large  doses,  in  the  treatment  of  bilious  remittent  fe- 
vers, with  the  most  signal  success.  In  a  conversation  with  Dr. 
Thos.  Fearn,  a  very  eminent  physician  of  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
some  years  since,  he  informed  me,  that  he  was  the  first  person,  aa 
far  as  he  is  aware,  who  introduced  the  use  of  Quinine  in  a  very 
fatal  form  of  fever,  which  prevailed  in  Huntsville,  some  fifteen 
years  since.  He  remarked  that  the  disease  was  producing  the 
most  destructive  ravages,  and  was  fatal  in  almost  every  case. 
No  remedies  seemed  to  be  of  any  avail,  but  rather  did  harm,  and 
when  any  member  of  a  family  was  seized  with  the  fever,  he  was 
regarded  as  already  dead.  The  Doctor  mentioned  that  he  could 
not  recollect  what  particular  circumstances  led  him  to  adopt  'the 
use  of  large  doses  of  Quinine  ;  but  while  anxiously  casting  in  his 
mind  to  ascertain  some  more  successful  plan  of  treatment  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  such  a  fatal  disease,  he  adopted  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment alluded  to,  and  the  first  case  in  which  it  was  employed,  re- 
covered. It  was  tried  with  like  success  in  the  second  case,  it  was 
then  adopted  by  other  physicians,  and  from  that  time,  the  disease 
was  arrested  without  any  difficulty.  In  connexion  with  this 
statement,  I  will  extract  the  following  from  Dr.  Dunglinson's 
work  on  New  Remedies  ;  "  A  case  of  severe  remittent  has  been 
detailed  by  Di.  Thos.  Fearn  in  which  he  gave  at  one  dose,  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  Quinine,  weighing  thirly-two  grains.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour,  there  was  a  diminution  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
an  inevitable  effect  of  large  doses  of  Quinine,  when  its  operation 
is  favorable. 

But,  however  this  treatment  by  large  doses  of  Quinine  origina- 
ted, or  whoever  may  be  the  author,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  every 
friend  of  humanity,  that  so  useful  a  discovery  has  been  made,  and 
that  it  is  now  becoming  the  established  practice  among  the  most 
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intelligent  physicians  of  the  South  and  South-west  ;  and,  that, 
where  formerly  death  swept  over  the  land  with  a  resistless  tide, 
destroying  thousands  in  its  careei,  we  are  now  able  to  arrest  his 
destructive  march  and  almost  insure  a  speedy  return  to  health, 
when,  previously,  even  a  hope  to-live  would  have  been  looked  up- 
on as  folly. 

Having  briefly  alluded  to  the  history  of  the  introduction  (so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  inform  myself,)  of  the  use  of  Quinine 
in  large  doses,  in  the  treatment  of  bilious  remittent  and  conges- 
tive forms  of  fever,  I  will  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
success  in  my  own  practice,  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  in 
Memphis  and  its  vicinity  or  neighborhood,  during  the  summers 
and  autumns  of  1842-'43-,44-'45  and  '46,  and  specify  a  few  ca- 
ses, of  which  I  made,  at  the  time,  hasty  and  imperfect  notes.  My 
practice,  during  these  summers,  has,  of  course,  been  limited  com- 
paratively with  older  physicians ;  but  during  these  surrmers,  (with 
the  exception  of  one  during  which  I  was  confined  myself  by  ill- 
ness,) I  have  attended,  upon  an  average,  from  twenty  to  thirty  ca- 
ses each  year,  of  remittent  fever  ;  and  1  can  state  with  certainty, 
that  not  one  of  them  has  died,  where  the  Quinine  had  been  ad- 
ministered freely  ;  and  that  only  two  deaths,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber affected  with  fever,  have  occurred  ;  one,  a  well  marked  case 
of  sporadic  yellow  fever,  in  which  I  was  afraid  to  employ  the  Qui- 
nine, but  judging  from  its  beneficial  operation  when  employed 
in  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease,  I  am  disposed  to  think  if  the 
remedy  had  been  employed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  life  of  the 
patient  might  have  been  saved.  The  other  was  a  negro  girl 
brought  here  alrnort  in  articulo  mortis,  and  upon  whom  the  dis- 
ease had  so  far  advanced  that  medicine  could  produce  no  effect. 
Very  few  of  these  cases  have  occurred  in  which  convalescence 
did  not  commence  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  ;  and  in  a 
number  of  them,  the  patient  would  be  attending  to  his  business 
in  a  week  from  the  time  of  the  attack.  Some  of  these  cases,  of 
a  more  violent  character  than  usual,  would  be  denominated  con- 
gestive fever  j  but  this  term  as  stated  before,  only  implies  a  cer- 
tain condition,  and  may  be  alike  applicable  to  the  severe  or  ma- 
lignant forms  of  remitttent,  intermittent,  and  continued  fevers,  as 
well  as  other  diseases.  The  cases  that  are  noted  have  been  done 
in  a  hasty  and  cursory  manner,  and  will  indicate  that  Quinine,  in 
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free  doses,  has  been  relied  upon  as  I  he  prominent  remedy  ;  al- 
though in  most  of  the  cases  adjuvant  means  were  employed,  such 
as  cupping,  blood-letting,  mild  aperients,  &c.  as  the  circumstan- 
ces required. 

Case  1.  P.  B.,  a  boy,  aged  15  years  ;  sanguine  temperament  j 
was  taken  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever  on  the  26th  of  June  \ 
saw  him  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  ;  had  been  xevy  sick,  to  use 
his  language  ;  said  he  had  taken  some  pills  which  operated  very 
freely  ;  had  considerable  fever  when  I  saw  him  ;  skin  dry  and 
hot,  with  pain  in  the  head.  Quinine  was  employed  to  the]extent 
of  15  grs.  a  day,  for  three  days.  Cupping,  mild  aperients,  and 
warm  baths  were  also  employed.  On  the  4th  day  all  unfavor- 
able symptoms  were  relieved.  On  the  7th  day  he  was  able  to 
start  home,  at  Holly  Springs,  some  fifty  miles  distant.  There 
was  a  high  exacerbation  of  the  fever  in  this  case  every  evening, 
and  although  the  other  remedies  probably  had  some  effect  in  arres- 
ting the  fever,  yet  the  probability  is,  that  it  might  have  continued 
for  weeks,  had  not  Quinine  been  relied  on  as  the  principal  feb- 
rifuge. 

Case  2.  Mrs.  G.,  between  30  and  40  years  of  age  ;  had  "been 
very  ill,  I  was  informed,  for  a  week,  when  I  was  called  to  see  her. 
Saw  her  in  the  morning,  pulse  very  feeble  ;  skin  cold,  clammy  and 
relaxed  ;  extremities  cold  ;  considered  her  condition  yery  unfa- 
vorable ;  was  informed  that  she  had  high  fever  every  evening,  and 
sometimes  delirious.  Left  her  Quinine  to  take  in  free  doses  ;  do 
not  exactly  remember  the  quantity  ;  also  directed  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants ;  did  not  expect  to  find  her  alive  next  day  ;  found  her,  howev- 
er, next  morning,  much  improved  ;  continued  the  Quinine  with 
mild  aperients,  and  in  a  few  days  she  was  able  to  leave  her  bed, 
and  in  a  fair  way  for  recovery. 

Case  3.  P.  T.,  a  man  about  20  years  of  age,  very  fleshy.  At- 
tacked with  a  severe  chill  on  July  5th,  seized  with  another  on 
7th,  when  I  was  called  in  to  see  him  5  high  reaction  soon  occurred 
had  taken  a  dose  of  ipecac  which  he  had  procured  from  an 
Apothecary,  and  which  occasioned  great  nausea  and  severe  vom- 
iting of  large  quantities  of  bile  ;  pulse  frequent  and  full  ;  skin  ve- 
ry hot,  and  after  checking  the'vomiting  by  appropriate  treatment,, 
gave  in  the  evening  a  mild  mercurial  aperient  and  an  anodyne 
powder.     By    night  the  fever  was  much  abated,  and    the  skm 
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moist.  The  following  day  commenced  the  use  of  Quinine  ;  gave 
12  grains.  There  was  no  more  return  of  fever  ;  and  by  the  con- 
tinued use  of  Quinine,  proper  regimen,  a  dose  of  blue  mass  and 
aeidlitz  powders,  he  recovered. 

Case  4.  On  Saturday  evening  4th  August,  I  was  called  to  see 
Mr.  H.  living  15  miles  in  the  country.  Patient  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution *,  had  suffered  much  from  indisposition  during  the  previ- 
ous portion  of  the  summer,  probably  from  the  imprudent  use  of 
medicines  prescribed  by  himself.  For  several  days  previously, 
represented  as  having  had  a  paroxysm  every  morning  ;  fever  con- 
tinuing during  the  day  ;  remission  at  night.  When  I  saw  him 
Saturday  evening  about  night,  his  skin  was  cool,  particularly  the 
extremities,  occasionally  cold  and  clammy  perspiration  appeared 
on  the  forehead,  he  frequently  complained  of  great  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  stomach  ;  the  tongue  did  not  indicate  inflammation, 
yet  there  was  great  pain  on  slight  pressure  immediately  over  the 
scrobiculis  cordis.  With  the  view  of  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  the  paroxysm  the  following  morning,  as  I  believed  its  return 
would  prove  fatal,  I  gave  him,  during  the  night,  I  suppose  between 
30  an'd  40  grs.  of  Quinine,  (though  the  quantity  was  not  weighed,) 
until  the  ears  were  affected  ;  applied  stimulating  applications  to 
the  extremities  ;  using  also  stimulants  internally,  when  the  con- 
ditions of  the  pulse  indicated  them.  The  patient  passed  a  rest- 
less night,  talking  and  muttering  most  of  the  time,  but  towards 
morning  there  was  a  manifest  improvement.  I  neglected  to  men- 
tion that  cups  wrere  applied  to  the  epigastric  region,  and  opiates 
administered  with  the  view  of  calming  the  patient  to  sleep,  which 
produced  their  effect  about  daylight.  At  the  time  when  the  par- 
oxysms usually  occurred  in  the  morning,  he  appeared  much  bet- 
ter ;  skin  became  pleasantly  warm,  stomach  much  relieved,  and 
pulse  about  75.  Being  compelled  to  return  home,  I  left  directions 
for  the  Quinine  to  be  continued  in  smaller  quantities,  with  mild 
aperients  ;  I  heard  from  the  patient  on  the  following  Wednesday  ; 
was  much  improved,  no  return  of  fever  and  no  complaint  but  de- 
bility.    Prescribed  infusion  of  bark  as  a  tonic. 

A  number  of  other  cases  where  the  effects  of  Quininine  were 
equally  conspicuous  might  be  alluded  to  ;  but  perhaps  the  above 
may  be  sufficient  ;  and,  besides,  even  such  imperfect  notes  as  are 
given  above,  were  not  taken  of  the  cases.     One  interesting  case, 
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however,  occurs  to  my  memory,  which  I  feel  disposed  to  cite,  n<5t 
only  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  effects  of  Quinine  in  large  do- 
ses, but  also  to  exhibit  the  great  opposition  which  is   opposed   to 
this  practice  by  physicians  who  have  no  experience    of  its  utility* 
and  whose  educational  prejudices  are  in  direct  opposition   to  it. 
On  a  trip  to  Nashville  in  the  Autumn  of  1845,  I  was   detained  a 
short  time  at  Smithland,  and  while  tfeere,  was  requested  to   visit 
Dr.  S.„a  physician  of  that  place,  and  who  was  confined  to  his  bed 
with  a  severe  attack  of  bilious  remittent  fever  and  supposed  to  be 
very  seriously  ill.     I  visited  him  in   company  with  his  son,  and 
found  him  in  a  very  debilitated,   prostrated  condition,  his  pulse 
about  90  and  quite  feeble — tongue  coated — no  appetite,  and  had 
an  exacerbation  of  fever  every  afternoon,  each  one  severer  in   its 
character  than  the  preceding  one.     After  examining  him,  I  told 
him,  without  hesitation,  that  were  he  in  Memphis,  we  would  treat 
him  with  free  doses  of  Quinine  with  the  view  of  breaking  up  his 
paroxysms  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  if  they  were  not  arrested, 
he  could  not  probably  survive.     He  doubted  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  treatment,  and  requested  me  to  consult  with  his   physicians, 
two  very  respectable  medical  gentlemen  of  the  place.     I  accor- 
dinglyjdid  so.     The  elder  physician  was  startled  at  the  suggestion  ; 
could  not  think  of  agreeing  to  it,  and  thought  that  it  would  pro- 
duce almost  instant  death.     I  mildly  differed  from  him — men- 
tioned a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  treatment  had  been  suc- 
cessful, but  he  would  not  be  convinced.     The  younger  physician 
would  not  express  an  opinion.     The  patient  being  left  to  his  own 
choice,  adopted  my  suggestion,  took  two  ten  grain  doses  of  Qui- 
nine that  morning  at  intervals  of  an  hour.     The  headache  which 
he  was  suffering  was  relieved,  instead  of  being  increased,  as  was 
supposed  ;  the  paroxysm  did  not  return — the  next  day  ten  grains 
of  Quinine  was  employed,  still  no  return  of  fever  ;  Huxam's  tinct. 
of  bark  was  recommended  and  recovery  soon  took  place.     On  my 
return  I  found  the  Dr.  well  and  attending  to  his  practice  ;  and  the 
physician  who  attended  him  acknowledged  candidly  that  he  was 
wrong,  and  that  old  men  ought  not  always  to  refuse  to  take  lessons 
from  those  younger  than  themselves. 

Another  case  occurred  in  this  city,  last  summer,  which  very  stri- 
kingly evinced  the  great  efficacy  of  Quinine  in  large  doses,  when 
all  other  remedies  had  been  exhausted  without  success.     The  pa- 
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Rent,  a  prominent  individual  of  this  city,  had  been  suffering  some 
two  weeks  from  a  severe  attack  of  remittent  fever,  attended  with 
great  gastric  derangement.  He  was  attended  by  two  experienced 
and  prominent  physicians  of  the  city,  and  although  Quinine,  as  I 
was  informed,  was  employed  during  the  early  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, yet  it  did  not  seem  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  During 
an  afternoon,  the  writer,  b£ing  a  personal  friend  of  the  patient, 
paid  him  a  friendly  visit,  at  which  time  he  was  laboring  under  a 
severe  exacerbation.  While  there,  his  physicians  came  in,  and 
after  examination,  requested  me  to  attend  their  consultation. 
My  impression  was  that  the  patient  could  not  survive  more  than 
one  or  two  more  paroxysms,  and  thus  expressed  myself,  remark- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  nothing,  I  believed,  would  arrest  the 
paroxysms  but  large  doses  of  quinine.  To  this  sentiment  his  at- 
tending physicians  agreed,  and,  that  night,  they  commenced  with 
the  administration  of  10  gr.  doses  of  quinine  every  hour  until  30 
grs.  were  exhibited  ;  the  paroxysm  did  not  return  next  day,  and 
from  that  time  the  patient  was  convalescent.  This  case  is  some- 
what remarkable  from  the  fact  that  quinine  did  not  produce  a 
good  effect  when  first  employed,  but  the  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  had  been  partially  subdued  by  the  application  of  blisters, 
and  this  probably  favored  its  beneficial  action  when  employed  the 
second  time.  I  hope  the  introduction  of  myself  in  this  case  will 
be  excused,  as  I  am  giving  the  results  of  my  own  personal  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  under  consideration. 

The  conclusions,  then,  to  which  I  am  inevitably  conducted  from 
my  own  observations,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of  medical 
gentlemen  of  correct  powers  of  observation,  and  much  more  en- 
larged experience  than  my  own,  is,  that  quinine,  in  free  doses, 
should  be  relied  on  as  the  prominent  remedy,  not  only  in  severe 
and  malignant  forms  of  intermittent  fever,  but  in  the  bilious  remit- 
tent form,  and  in  what  are  called  the  congestive  fevers  of  the  South 
and  South-west.  Other  remedies,  I  believe,  are  important  in 
most  cases,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease,  and  other  indications  which  may  be  presen- 
ted, which  remedies  will  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  every 
intelligent  and  observing  physician  ;  but  no  medicine  can  be 
compared  to  quinine,  in  large  doses,  for  breaking  up  that  train  of 
morbid    action,   going  on  in  the  nervous  system,  and  which,  in 
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Us  own   lime,  brings  around  a  recurrence  of  paroxysm  so  often 
fatal. 

But,  notwithstanding  we  regard  quinine   as  the  most  important 
and  reliable  remedy,  in  febrile   affections,  we   believe   that  other 
remedies  in  most  cases,  are  very  essential,  and  too  often  overlook- 
ed,   it  is  a  well  knowrn  fact  that  many  persons,  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  medicine  and  of  the  human  constitution,  have  made,  and 
are  making,  an  improper  use  of  quinine,  by  giving  it  as  a  catha- 
licon  for  the  cure  of  every  thing,  without  any  regard   to  time  or 
quantity,  and  thus  abusing  this  potent  remedy  by  its  improper  ap- 
plication.    Every  body  knows  it  requires  no  skill  to  weigh  a  dose 
of  medicine  and  administer  it  in  any  quantities,   but  it  certainly 
does  require  a  man  of  some  skill  and  knowledge,  to  administer 
even  the  most  trifling  remedy,  and  more  especially,  a  very  potent 
one,  in  order  to  attain  its  beneficial  effects  and  guard  against  in- 
jurious ones.     Quinine,  then,  like  any  other  medicine,  of  effica- 
cious qualities,  may  be  imprudently  administered,    and  such,  we 
believe,  has  been  frequently  the  case  since  its    remarkably   cura- 
tive effects  have  been  ascertained.     Heads  of  families,  overseers, 
and  individuals  taking  up  the  profession  of  medicine,   without  any 
knowledge  of  its  principles,  are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  giving 
it,  without  rule  or  reason,  for  every  thing  ;  and  besides  the  inju- 
rious effects  resulting  from  its  inappropriate  administration,  other 
important  remedies,  of  which  they  know  nothing,  are  entirely  neg- 
lected.   I  have  been  informed,  by  medical  gentlemen  of  high  stand- 
ding,  that  instances  of  total  deafness  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
imprudent  use  of  quinine  ;  and  as   there   are  some  constitutions 
which  do   not  bear  the  use  of  this  article    favorably,  physicians 
should  always  be  on  their  guard,  and  ascertain  the   constitutional 
peculiarities  of  the  patient  and  his  susceptibilities  to  different  rem- 
edies..   An  article  has  been  recently  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,   on  the  the  poisonous  properties  of 
quinine,  and  by  a  number  of  experiments  on  dogs,  in  which  death 
was  produced  by  large  doses,  the  writer  drew  the  inferrence  that 
the  same  consequences  would   result,  to   the  human  species,  and 
that  about  40  grs.  were  sufficient  to  produce  death.     This  rea- 
soning is  not  correct,  and  is  known  to  be  contrary  to  facts  Weil  au- 
thenticated, for  60  grs.  have  been  taken  at  once  without  injury, 
and  I  have  heard  a  physician  remark  that  he   weighed    125  grs, 
11 
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and  gave  it  at  one  dose,  and  the  patient  recovered  from  a  condi- 
tion which  was  considered  as  hopeless.  This,  however,  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  this  medicine,  like  any  other  potent  one,  may 
be  given  inappropriately,  and,  consequently,  injuriously,  unless  ad- 
ministered by  skillful  hands  ;  and  that  as  a  general  rule,  it  ought 
not  to  be  prescribed,  unless  by  a  well  informed  and  careful  phy- 
sician. 

With  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  modus  operandi  of  quinine  in 
the  treatmeut  of  fevers,  different   opinions  have  been  advanced. 
My  opinion,  from  the  time  I  was  first  convinced  of  the  efficacy  it 
possesses,  has  been  that  it  acts  primarily  and  directly  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  this  action, 
upon  the  sanguineous  system.     Aware  that  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  nervous  and  sanguineous  systems  are  essential  to  health, 
and  that  quinine  exerts  a  specific  effect  upon  the  nervous  system, 
the  inference  is  reasonable  that  quinine  may  produce  its  salutary 
effects  in  arresting  the  progress  of  fever,  by  restoring  the  impaired 
energy  of  the  nervous,  and  thus  control  the  sanguineous  system 
and  thus  bring  about  that  harmonious  balance  between  these  two 
systems  which  is  so  essential  to  health.     In  accordance  with  this 
theory,  and  in  proof  of  its  correctness,  I  have,  in  various  instances, 
witnessed  the  effect  of  large  doses  of  quinine  upon  the  pulse,  in 
subduing  its  frequency,  and  relieving  severe  pain  in  the  head.     As 
an  evidence  of  the  effects  of  large  doses  of  quinine  upon  the  pulse, 
I  witnessed  the  effects  of  its  administration  in  the  case  of  a  young 
physician,  where  the  pulse  was  reduced  from  140  to  106  in  a  few 
hours  ;  another  striking  case  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  lawyer 
of  this  city,  during  the  same  summer,  he  had  been  prostrated  by 
fever  some  10  or  12  days,  and  the  physician,  in  attendance,  did 
not    regard  quinine  as  an  appropriate   treatment.      Dangerous 
symptoms  made  their  appearance,  and  Dr.  Christian  being  called 
in  as  consulting  physician,  advised  10  gr.  doses  of  quinine  every 
hour  until  30  grs.  were  taken,  which  acfed  favorably,  and  the 
patients  convalescence  commenced  from  that  day.     Instead  then 
of  fearing  to  give  this  medicine  when  there  is  febrile  excitement, 
hot  skin,  frequent  pulse,  &c.,and  regarding  it  as  a  stimulant  and  ir- 
ritant as  most  writers  teach,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  this  med- 
icine ought  to  be  employed  in  large  doses,  as  a  febrifuge  and  se- 
dative.   We  find  the   following  statement   in   Stokes  &  Bell'i 
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practice,  which  I  met  with  after  my  own  observations  had  led  me 
to  the  same  conclusions,  and  which,  of  course,  strongly  corroborates 
them.  The  authors  say  :  "a  large  dose  (of  Quinine)  acts  at  once 
or  very  soon  on  the  nervous  system,  and  by  diffusing  the  sedative 
influence  throughout  all  its  parts,  it  completely  allays  irritation 
and  induces  general  tranquility  of  the  functions. "  This  work  also 
states  that  a  gentleman  took  by  mistake  60  grs.  of  quinine  without 
any  other  inconvenience  than  a  singing  in  the  ears. 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  sedative  effects  of  qui- 
nine, in  a  case  of  pneumonia,  occurred  in  my  practice  last 
spring.  J.  K.  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  Pleuro-Pneumo- 
nia.  The  ordinary  treatment  was  employed,  bleeding  freely,  cup- 
ping, blistering,  and  aperients,  and  antimonial  preparations. 
The  disease,  however,  would  not  yield,  and  after  employing  the 
above  remedies  some  8  or  10  days,  I  felt  convinced  some  other 
course  was  necessary  or  the  life  of  the  patient  be  endangered. 
There  were  exacerbations  of  fever  every  day,  skin  dry,  and  brick- 
dust  expectoration,  pain  in  the  chest  and  difficult  breathing.  I 
concluded,  with  some  hesitation,  to  rely  upon  quinine  in  10  gr.  do- 
ses, and  the  medicine  acted  like  a  charm.  The  pulse  was  re- 
duced to  a  natural  standard,  the  exacerbations  were  arrested,  the 
bloody  expectoration  ceased  in  24  hours,  a  free  perspiration  en- 
sued, and  a  rapid  recovery  took  place. 

Having  already  protracted  these  observations  to  too  great  a 
length,  I  will  come  to  a  close.  My  object  has  been  to  give  a 
plain  and  brief  account  of  my  obseivations  and  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  fever  ;  and  by  the  statement  of  facts,  together 
with  the  corroboration  of  the  experience  of  others,  to  satisfy  those 
members  of  the  profession  who  are  skeptical  on  this  point  ;  to 
prove  that  quinine  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  other  febrifuge 
in  the  materia  medica  ;  and  that  it  may  be  relied  upon  with  more 
certainty  and  confidence  than  any  other  medicine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fever.  We  are  satisfied  that  there  are  still  many  physi- 
cians in  the  South  and  South-west  who  still  hold  on  to  their  old 
notions  about  quinine  ;  who  give  it  only  in  gr.  doses,  and  only  in 
intermittent  fever  ;  and  who  would  fear  to  give  it  in  any  case  of  re- 
mittent fever,  until  the  fever  "is  broke;"  and  it  is  such  notions 
as  these  that  we  wish  to  combat,  and  to  prove  by  facts  and  irre- 
fragable evidence,  that  these  notions  are  incorrect.     We  believe 
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that  if  other  physicians  who  employ  free  doses  of  quinine  in  the 
treatment  of  fever,  aud  would  record  the  results  of  their  experience 
and  observations,  an  array  of  facts  and  evidence  could  he  presen- 
ted, which  would  convince  every  physician  in  the  South  of  the 
truth  of  our  arguments,  and  the  correctness  of  our  practice. 


Chemical  and  Physiological  Researches  of  James  Conquest  Cross, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence in  the  Memphis  Medical  College. 

[Note. — The  following  communication  which  was  published  a  few  years  ago,  in  an 
Eastern  Medical  Periodical,  we  hope  both  the  writer,  and  Professor  Cross,  will  pardon 
us  for  inserting  in  the  present  number  oj the  "  Advocate."  It  was  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  latter,  for  one  who  had  been  his  pupil,  and  well  knew  his  claims  to  origi- 
nality on  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  letter,  to  place  the  facts  before  the 
medical  public.  As  many  of  our  numerous  readers,  perhaps,  have  not  heretofore  seen 
the  communication,  we  have  taken  the  liberty,  during  the  Editor's  absence,  to  trans- 
fer it  to  our  pages,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.] 

Sir, — Nations  are  respected  for  the  wisdom  of  their  law-givers, 
the  justice  of  their  rulers,  and  the  success  of  their  scholars  in  giv- 
ing progress  to  science,  literature  and  the  arts.  Legislators  and 
Executives  receive  the  honor  which  the  responsiblcness  and  dig- 
nity of  their  offices  may  demand  ;  while  the  scholar's  aim  being 
his  country's  honor — by  giving  progress  to  science,  improving 
literatuie,  and  perfecting  the  arts — or  by  laboring  to  promote 
those  things  which  conduce  to  higher  civilization,  his  character  is 
his  nation's  property,  and  every  individual  citizen  is  its  protector. 
It  is  under  this  view,  that  I,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  request  of  you 
the  charity  of  a  few  pages,  that  I  may  give  the  public  some  re- 
marks in  relation  to  an  individual,  against  whom  there  is  an  inuen- 
do  in  your  Journal  of  July  last.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  Prof.  Cross 
resigned  his  chair  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  but  not  without  some 
hope,  says  report,  of  being  re-appointed.  "  Now  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  say  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Prof.  Cross 
resigned  ;  but  it  is  my  desire  to  suceeed  in  proving  that  Transyl- 
vania has  lost  her  brightest  luminary,  and  that  a  long  time  will 
intervene  before  the  vacated  chair  can  be  filled  by  one  with  such 
resources,  and  with  such  abilities  to  employ  those  resources,  as 
Prof.  Cross.  If  I  do  this,  it  will  follow  as  a  sequence  that  the 
objectionable  feature  of  the  quoted  remark  is  gratuitous  ;  because, 
if  I  accomplish  my  desire,  I  will  have  proved  Prof.  Cross  to  be  a 
great  man — and  great  men  can  at  any  time  create  circumstances 
which  will  place  them  in  positions  from  whence  they  can  exert 
an  influence  commensurate  with  their  intelligence. 

It  will  not  do  to  try  to  establish  my  point  by  instituting  com- 
parisons between  the  resigned  professor  and  his  former  colleagues 
— because  that  will  at  once  be  admitting  that  there  is  -ground  to 
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suppose  them  as  learned  and  as  effective  as  teachers,  as  Dr.  Cross  ; 
and,  again,  because  it  is  not  my  desire  to  give  him  that  apocry- 
phal fame  which  is  built  upon  the  downfall  of  others.  And  in  ail 
cases  it  is  unnecessary  to  institute  comparisons  between  that  one, 
who  has  been  gifted  with  an  intellect  which  can  observe,  reason 
and  conclude,  independent  in  a  great  measure  of  the  thoughts,  rea- 
soning and  conclusions  of  others — and  those  whose  greatest  emu- 
lation is  to  give  the  opinions  and  deductions  of  men,  whose  celeb- 
rity is  extended,  whose  influence  is  acknowledged,  and  whose  rea- 
sons and  deductions  are  so  couched  that  they  have  not  the  ability 
to  detect  the  fallacies  of  the  arguments,  or  the  courage  to  expose 
the  illegitimate  or  gratuitous  conclusions. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  my  particular  sub- 
ject, permit  me  to  remark,  that  in  our  country,  those  who  occupy 
the  responsible  and  honorable  stations  of  teachers  of  medicine, 
and  advance  claims  upon  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  facul- 
ty, are  not  placed  sufficiently  prominent  before  the  public  by 
medical  Journalists.  There  are  many  reasons  why  their  abilities, 
medical  information,  and  their  habits  of  thought,  should  be  nc- 
ticed,  and  commented  upon  5  but  two  will  suffice  at  the  present. 
The  influence  of  medical  schools  upon  the  health  and  comfort  of 
individuals,  through  the  practitioners  which  they  may  send  out, 
can  only  he  judged  from  a  fair  examination,  by  which  the  public 
may  be  acquainted  with  the  theoretical  and  practical  views  of 
the  teachers.  Again,  in  other  countries  the  opinions  of  men  are 
published,  that  their  nation  may  be  honored  foi  having  given  birth 
to  individuals  whose  powers  of  mind,  and  habits  of  thought  and 
reasoning,  lead  them  to  conclusions  well  adapted  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence throughout  the  world.  And  should  not  our  own  much- 
lauded  Union  receive  honor  by  placing  our  scholars,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  their  labors  upon  science,  before  the  world?  Has  our 
native  land  never  given  birth  to  any  whose  greatness  should  be 
our  glory?  Can  we  not  produce  living  witnesses,  that  we  have 
permitted  other  nations  to  be  puffed  with  pride,  whilst  our  own 
has  contended  for  no  additional  honor,  simply  because  our  Jour- 
nalists failed  or  feared  to  assert  the  opinions  of  our  citizens?  We 
think  an  affirmative  answer  may  safely  be  given  to  each  of  the 
queries  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  a  strong — a  mighty  reason  in  favor  of  ex- 
amining the  capabilities,  the  abilities,  and  extent  of  information 
of  those  who  merit  or  arrogate  the  chair  and  title  of  a  professor 
of  medicine.  The  reasons  are  not  given  without  design.  We 
have  many  medical  schools,  and  if  their  professors  were  known,  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  soon  some  of  them  "  would  be  num- 
bered with  the  things  that  were;"  whilst  others  would  be  ena- 
bled to  increase  their  facilities,  so  that  professors  of  undoubted 
abilities  could  exercise  their  legitimate  influence.  And  further, 
if  I  am  not  very  incorrect  in  certain  comparisons  hereafter  to  be 
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instituted,  I  feel  sure  that  our  Journalists  will  see,  that  from  re- 
missness— or  an  inability  on  their  part,  to  appreciate  reasonings 
and  conclusions,  before  foreign  criticisms  had  allotted  them  force 
and  weight,  or  the  ignominy  of  pointlessness  and  assumption — oth- 
er nations,  and  men  of  other  countries,  have  received  honor  and 
fame  for  opinions  that  were  asserted  and  contended  for,  even 
years  ago,  by  a  citizen  of  our  own  country.  And  had  the  scho- 
lastic character  of  this  man  been  examined,  he  would  now  be 
placed  conspicuously  before  the  world  of  letters,  and  his  name  be 
respected  and  loved  by  every  admirer  of  science.  To  perform  a 
surgical  operation  in  the  same  part,  and  after  the  same  manner, 
and  with  similar  instruments,  that  it  had  often-times  before  been 
performed,  should  reflect  no  more  credit  upon  the  operator  than 
the  successful  building  of  a  machine  by  a  mechanic,  after  a  mod- 
el ;  the  ability  to  lucidly  explain  the  situation,  from  any  connec- 
tions of  the  several  portions  of  the  human  body,  should  not  give  a 
man  more  respect  for  intellectual  capacity,  than  should  the  me- 
chanic's ability  to  explain  the  several  parts  of  the  machine  which 
he  built  in  accordance  with  directions  given  him  by  another. 
But  that  intelligence  which  can  comprehend  the  principles  by 
which  the  several  anatomical  parts  are  retained,  each  in  its  rela- 
tive connection,  and  the  laws  which  govern  their  action,  and  can 
give  them  elucidation  in  language  so  pure  and  concise  that  the  or- 
dinary intellect  can  understand,  retain  and  again  explain  them, 
should  and  does  command  the  respect  of  all  whose  minds  are 
cultivated  by  communion  with  letters,  and  polished  by  high  civil- 
ization. But  how  many  are  satisfied  to  gain  by  imitation,  the 
ephemeral  fame  which  gives  them  local  influence — how  many  are 
content  to  become  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  others'  labors, 
and  "  figure  away  in  borrowed  robes  of  dignity ! "  and  yet,  alas ! 
how  many  do  homage  to  these  pseudo-honored  persons,  and  aid 
in  sustaining  them  in  their  "  borrowed  robes, "  solely  from  sinis- 
ter motives,  excited  by  the  influence  which  is  wielded  from  a  noon- 
day reputation  !  The  Journalists — who  are  the  wratchmen,  placed 
to  superintend  what  conduces  to  the  interests  of  the  profession — 
occupy  responsible  stations,  and  though  they  should  commend  the 
successful  copyist,  yet  they  should  frown  down  any  attempt  he 
may  make  to  be  as  much  honored  as  the  bold  and  scientific  ori- 
ginator. But  I  must  forbear.  I  do  not  wish  to  excite  the  Jour- 
nalists ;  yet  I  can  but  think  that  they  have  failed  to  do  their  duty 
to  themselves,  the  members  of  the  profession  at  home,  and  to  their 
country,  in  permitting  conclusions — which  have  prima  facia  evi- 
dence of  being  correct,  from  their  general  prevalence  in  the  minds 
of  medical  men,  since  their  advancement  of  late — to  be  claimed 
by  foreign  scholars,  when,  years  ago,  the  same  conclusions  were 
announced  bv  James  Conquest  Cross. 
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It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  attainment   of  my  purpose,  to  give 
the  early  history  of  this  individual,  who,  though  comparatively  a 
young  man,  wears  laurels,  for  which  many  have  grown  gray,  vain- 
ly contending.     And  it  would  be  futile  for  me  to  reiterate    what 
every   one  knows — that  Prof.   Cross  is  esteemed    for    his  worth 
wherever  he  is  known  ;  and  he  is  known  in  this  country,  wherev- 
er the  medical  man,  who  honors  his  profession,  who  wishes  to  sus- 
tain its  dignity,  and  desires  its  advancement,  is  located.     At  some 
future  time — if  this    communication  receives  from  you  the  atten- 
tion for  which  I  have  designed  it — I  may  give  an  epitome  of  the 
labors  of  his  life,  which  have  placed  him  so  high  in  the  opinion 
of  the  medical  men  in  the  South  and  West.     But  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark  here,  that  his  studies  have    not  been  narrowed 
down   within  the  confines   of  his  own  profession — extended  as 
may  be  the  fields  of  labor  which  they  bound  ;  but  he  has  "  ob- 
served and  reasoned  on  topics  of  general  physics — indeed  on  gen- 
eral  topics.  "     Possessing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human  and 
comparative  anatomy,   with  a   mind  having  peculiar  reasoning 
abilities,  he  has  formed  a  theory  of  the  absorbent  system,  which 
for  simplicity  and  tangibility  stands  first  of  all  theories  which  have 
ever  been  presented  to  the  medical  public  of  the  South  and  West. 
And  had  he  been  an  European  scholar,  more  than  fourteen  years 
ago  his  name  would  have  been  placed,  as  respects  honor,  side  by 
side  with  the  learned  laborers  of  the  16th  century  ;  and  opinions 
but  now  being  discussed,  would  have  been   subject  of  contention, 
and  long  before  this  their  fallacy  or  importance  shown  or  estab- 
lished.    The  opinions  to  which  I  have  reference,  are  advanced  in 
the  late  publications  of  the  Chemist  of  Giessen,  Justus  Liebig, 
M.  D.,  &c,  and  the  Physiologist  of  the  Bristol  Medical  School, 
William  Carpenter,  M.  D.     The  work  of  Liebig  which  I  have 
in  possession,  is  a  re-print,  and  bears  date  as  such,  "  1842;"  but 
it  must  have  been  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  that  the  energet- 
ic publishers  of  the  re-print  were  enabled  to  present  it  to  the 
American  public — for  it  appears  that  Liehig's  dedication  to  the 
"  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  "  bears  date 
at  Giessen  as  late  as  "  3d  June,  1842. "     The  preface  of  the 
work,  it  is  true,  bears  the  earlier  date  of  "  April,  1842  " — bat  it 
is  certain  that   the  work  could  not  have  appeared  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  dedication.     The  work  of  Carpenter  which  I  have  in 
possession  is  also  a  re-print,  bearing  date  "1843;"  and  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  it  made  its  appearance  before  the  European  pub^ 
lie,  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  year  previous- — 
for  Carpenter  dedicates  it  to  the  "  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,"  at  "Bristol,  Febru- 
ary  1,1842." 

Having  thus  settled  the  dates  of  these  publications,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  institute  comparisons ;  and  it  is  deemed  sufficient — 
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without  being  particular  to  refer  to  page,  paragraph,  &c. — 
to  state  that  the  prominent  physiological  and  pathological  ideas 
advanced  by  Leibig,  are — "  The  metamorphosed  tissues  change 
arterial  into  venous  blood,  in  the  general  capillary  system  ;  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  combines  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 
tissues,  and  from  which  result  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and 
the  presence  of  these  in  the  capillary  system,  causes  the  blood  to 
change  from  arterial  into  venous."  "The  conversion  of  the 
blood  from  venous  into  arterial  in  the  pulmonary  capillary  system, 
is  owing  to  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen.  "  "  Out  of  the  metamorphosed  tissues,  bile  and  the 
pulmonary  exhalations  are  formed. "  "  A  want  of  equilibrium  be- 
tween t:ie  causes  of  waste  and  supply,  is  a  cause  of  disease. '} 

We  will  now,  with  more  precision,  give  some  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Carpenter.  On  page  240  he  says,  "since  the 
time  of  Hunter,  it  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  the  function 
of  the  lymphatics  is  to  remove,  by  interstitial  absorption,  the  ef- 
fete matter  which  is  destined  to  be  carried  out  of  the  sjstcm. 
*.  *  *  *  *  From  what  has  been  stated,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  special  function  of  the  lymphatics,  like  that  of  the  lacteals, 
is  nutritive  absorption. "  And  on  page  338  he  reasons  thus  : 
"  The  evident  conformity  in  the  nature  of  the  fluid  which  these 
two  sets  (lacteals  and  lymphatics)  transmit,  joined  to  the  fact  that 
the  fluid  lymph,  like  the  chyle,  being  conveyed  into  the  general 
current  of  the  circulation,  just  before  the  blood,  is  again  transmit- 
ted to  the  system  at  large,  almost  inevitably  leads  to  the  inference 
that  the  lymph  is  like  the  chyle,  a  nutritious  fluid,  and  is  not  of  an 
excrementitious  character,  as  formerly  supposed.  "  And,  again, 
see  on  page  341  the  following  language.  "  If  this  view  of  the 
function  of  the  lymphatics  be  correct,  it  follows  that  we  must  at- 
tribute to  the  bloodvessels  the  absorption  of  the  truly  effete  parti- 
cles. *****  We  know  that  venous  blood  contains 
the  elements  of  two  important  excretions — that  of  the  lungs,  and 
that  of  the  bile.  " 

An  expression  of  these  conclusions  has  placed  Liebig  high  up- 
on the  hill  of  fame,  and  given  Dr.  Carpenter  much  more  promi- 
nence before  the  medical  public  than  he  would  have  otherwise 
attained.  But  if  priority  of  expression  gives  priority  of  credit, 
then  the  name  of  an  American  citizen  should  be  constantly  cou- 
pled with  the  opinions,  and  the  American  Union  should  receive 
all  the  honor  which  may  be  consequent  upon  the  effects  which 
these  opinions  may  have  upon  the  world  of  science.  I  refer  you 
now  to  a  publication  which  I  presume  you  have  in  possession — 
the  April  No.  of.  the  "Western  and  Southern  Medical  Recor- 
der. "  This  No.,  it  is  true,  was  issued  near  two  months  after  the 
date  of  Carpenter's,  and  about  two  months  before  the  date  ol  Lei- 
big's  dedication  ;  but  no  man  of  candor  would  say  that  the  views 
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which  it  contains  were  derived  from  Carpenter,  while  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  being  derived  from  Liebig  cannot  be  questioned. 
The  article  to  which  I  invite  particular  examination,  is  entitled 
"  Thoughts  on  Interstitial  Absorption.  "  On  page  247,  the 
editor  thus  expresses  himself.  i;  The  effete  matter  is  carried  into 
,  the  capillary  bloodvessels,  and  in  these  vessels  the  blood  under- 
goes a  remarkable  change  ;  it  is  converted  from  arterial  into  ven- 
ous. "  And  on  page  247,  after  a  process  of  reasoning  which  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  notice,  he  gives  his  opinions  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  change  is  effected,  as  follows.  "  Now  it  appears  to 
us  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
oxygen  from  arterial  blood,  and  the  increase  of  carbonic  acid  in 
venous,  is  owing  to  the  former  combining,  in  the  general  capilla- 
ry system,  with  the  carbon  derived  from  the  tissues  by  the  inter- 
stitial absorbents,  and  which  is  conducted  by  them  into  the 
veins.  "  He  previously  tells  us,  on  pages  249,  250,  that  the 
change  from  venous  into  arterial  is  effected — not  by  the  union  of 
carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  lungs — but  by  the  exhalation  of  carbon- 
ic acid,  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  pulmonary  capillary 
system.  And  the  editor  informs  us,  that  his  thoughts  on  intersti- 
tial absorption  are  "  intended  merely  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  source  of  bile, "  and  the  idea  of  its  source  being  the 
metamorphosed  tissues  is  apparent  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
article  ;  and  in  a  subsequent  paper  in  the  July  No.  1842,  page 
384,  of  the  same  Journal,  he  says,  "  from  what  has  been  already 
intimated  in  a  previous  article,  it  is  evident  we  consider,  that  ele- 
ments of  the  biliary  secretion,  which  consist  in  the  refuse  matter 
of  the  system,  &c. "  Entertaining  these  physiological  views, 
Prof.  Cross  has  always  taught,  that  M  whatever  disturbs  the  equi- 
librium that  subsists  in  health  between  incretion  and  excretion,  is 
a  cause  of  disease;  "  and  without  this  disturbance  of  equilibrium, 
disease  does  not  exist.  This  doctrine  you  will  find  him  maintain- 
ing in  an  essay  upon  the  nature  and  import  of  stools  in  disease, 
contained  in  different  Nos.  of  his  Journal,  beginning  in  that 
for  July.  • 

We  will  now  examine  our  Professor's  views  as  regards  the  lym- 
phatics and  the  fluid  which  they  contain  ;  and  flrst,"on  page  245, 
we  see  him  affirming  that  certain  arguments  which  he  adduced 
"  rendered  it  almost  certain  that  they  (the  lymphatics)  are  impor- 
tant agents  in  the  process  of  nutritive  assimilation,  instead  of  being 
sewers,  through  which  the  old  and  refuse  matter  is  expelled  from 
the  system.  "  And  on  page  246,  after  describing  the  character 
of  the  contents  of  these  vessels,  he  says — "  In  view  of  the  nature 
of  lymph,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
debris  of  the  solids  of  the  body.  "  And  on  the  same  page,  he  con- 
cludes "  that  the  lymphatics,  properly  so  called,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  the  agents  of  interstitial  absorption,  and  that  this  of- 
;> 
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lice  is  performed  by  capillary   veins,  or  absorbent   vessels  which 
terminate  in  them.  " 

Let  this  suffice.  However  different  the  processes  of  reasoning 
which  were  employed,  the  identity  of  the  views,  to  which  I  have 
called  your  attention,  and  which  have  been  attained  by  Cross, 
Liebig  and  Carpenter,  is  in  this  paper  made  evident  to  even  a 
superficial  reader.  I  have  quoted  from  the  latest  publication 
containing  the  views  of  Prof.  Cross,  because  I  believe  even  there 
his  right  to  priority  of  expression  is  apodictically  established.  But 
this  publication  is  not  the  only  evidence  upon  which  his  right  to 
priority  may  lest.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1829,  he  published 
papers  in  the  Transylvania  Medical  Journal,  in  which  the  same 
ideas  were  advanced,  the  same  views  contended  for,  and  the  same 
opinions  ably  defended.  These  Journals  are  not  at  present  with- 
in convenient  reach  for  me  to  employ  quotations  in  this  letter  of 
reclamation.  And  in  the  deliberations  and  discussions  of  the 
Lexington  Medical  Society,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  were 
its  members  in  its  palmiest  days,  Dr.  Cross  advanced  and  defend- 
ed, at  different  times,  the  same  conclusions  which  are  noticed  in 
this  paper.  Nor  does  evidence  stop  here.  I  appeal  to  the  thou- 
sand practitioners,  scattered  throughout  the  expanse  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  who  were  members  of  the  medical  classes  of 
Transylvania  during  the  seven  years  preceding  Dr.  Cross's  resig- 
nation, to  sustain  me  in  my  allegation — and  to  those  who  were 
members  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  during  the  time  that 
Prof.  Cross  occupied  a  chair  in  that  school,  and  who  have  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  the  therapeutics  that  the  Professor  deducts 
from  his  physiological  views,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  that  the 
conclusions  which  in  this  paper  are  noticed  as  being  affirmed  by 
Liebig  and  Carpenter,  were  the  opinions  held  and  expressed  by 
Dr.  Cross  long  before  the  names  of  Liebig  and  Carpenter  were 
known  in  America.  There  is  evidence  enough  presented  in  the 
quotations  from,  and  dates  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Medical 
Recorder,  to  convince  candid  minds  ;  but  as  the  inconvenience  at 
present  existing  will  soon  be  done  away,  I  will,  if  thought  advi- 
sable, institute  a  similar  comparison  between  the  opinions  of  the 
chemist  and  physiologist  of  Europe,  and  the  opinions  of  our  own 
Cross,  as  given  in  his  papers  in  the  Transylvania  Journal. 
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Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics — including  the  Preparations  of 
the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  (and  of  the 
United  States,)  with  many  new  Medicines.  By  J.  Forbes  Royle, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  late  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Bengal  Army  ; 
Member  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London  ; 
of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta,  and  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  ;  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Therapeutics,  King's  College,  London; 
Edited  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  J).,  Professor  of  Materia  Medi- 
ca in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  ;  Member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  &c,  with  ninety-eight  illustra- 
tions.    Philadelphia,  Lea  &  Blanchard:  pp.  689,  8vo.  1847. 

There  is  no  other  branch  connected  with  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, perhaps,  which  presents  greater  difficulties  to  an  Author  than 
does  that  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  So  numerous 
and  diversified  have  the  articles  used  in  medicine  become, — cu- 
mulating as  they  have  been  for  ages,  from  the  three  great  king- 
doms of  nature, — that  to  give  the  history,  properties,  mode  of  pre- 
paring, tests,  action,  uses,  dose,  incompatibles,  &c.  &c,  of  each? 
in  an  extended  form,  requires  avast  amount  of  laborious  research  ; 
and,  if  thoroughly  and  faithfully  performed,  would  fill  more  vol- 
umns  than  at  present  comprise  the  entire  library  of  many  of  our 
physicians.  All  this,  however,  Dr.  Royle  has  embraced  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume,  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pages* 
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The  result  of  compressing  so  much  within  such  a  limited  space, 
has  been  the  almost  entire  rejection,  from  the  work  before  us,  of 
that  most  important  part, — that  which  the  physician,  engaged  in 
the  active  duties  of  his  profession  would  prize  the  most, — viz  :  a 
full  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  therapeutical  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  different  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  This  por- 
tion of  the  work,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  meagre  beyond  anything 
we  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  purporting  to  treat  of  Therapeu- 
tics. Indeed  the  volume  would  be  more  creditable  to  its  distin- 
guished Author,  if  what  he  has  written  on  the  "  action  "  and 
"  uses  "  of  the  different  remedies  had  been  entirely  excluded 
from  its  pages. 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  as  examples  of  the  unsatisfactory 
manner  in  which  the  therapeutical  application  of  medicines  is 
treated  of  by  Dr.  Royle  ;  and  in  our  selections  we  have  been 
governed  in  our  choice  solely  by  the  value  of  the  remedy,  taking 
one  from  each  of  his  divisions,  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tions we  have  assumed.  His  description  of  the  modus  operandi, 
action,  uses  and  dose  of  Hydrargyri  Chloridum  is  as  follows  : 

"  Action,  Uses.  Alterative  Stimulant,  Sialogoguc,  Cathartic, 
&c,  Antiphlogistic,  Sedative.  The  sublimed  Calomel  is  usually 
preferred,  though  the  precipitated,  from  being  finely  subdivided, 
is  an  effective  medicine. 

D.  gr.  j.  Alterative  ;  gr.  iij. — gr.  v.  Cathartic  •,  gr.  iij.  with  a 
little  Opium,  2  or  3  times  a  day,  will  rapidly  produce  ptyalism  ; 
gr.  x. — gr.  xx.  acts  as  a  Sedative  in  many  cases.  " — Page  199. 

From  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  have  chosen  Opium,  as  it  is 
the  most  important  article  belonging  to  this  division,  and  because 
our  Author  treats  more  fully  of  its  "action"  and  "uses"  than 
of  those  of  any  other  substance  employed  in  medicine. 

M  Opium,  applied  externally,  is  at  first  stimulant,  producing 
pain,  as  on  the  eye,  and  then  sedative.  When  taken  internally, 
in  small  doses,  excitement  is  first  produced,  as  is  apparent  in  the  in- 
creased frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  heat  of  the  skin.  This  is 
soon  followed  by  diminished  sensibility,  calmness,  and  sleep,  with 
abatement  of  pain,  suspension  of  mucous  secretions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  the  skin.  But  if  the  tendency  to  sleep  be  re- 
sisted, Opium,  in  moderate  doses,  and  in  those  habituated  to  its  use , 
in  excessive  doses,  will  produce  intellectual  excitement  accompa- 
nied by  bodily  activity,  soon  to  be  followed  by  general  debility, 
as  is  exemplified  in  Opium  eaters.     In  largo  doses,  it  i^  a  narcotic 
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poison.  Jtis  frequently  employed  as  an  anodyne  and  hypnotic, 
as  a  sedative,  and  to  restrain  inordinate  discharges,  as  in  diarrhoea 
and  cholera,  also  as  a  diaphoretic,  often  as  an  antispasmodic,  and 
even  as  a  febrifuge.  In  Delirium  Tremens  it  is  beneficially  giv- 
en in  large  doses,  and,  combined  with  Calomel,  and  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  Ipecacuanha,  even  in  inflammatory  affections  ; 
though  in  general  it  is  contraindicated  when  there  is  inflamma- 
tion or  much  fever.  It  is  no  doubt  the  most  important  of  all  ther- 
apeutical agents,  and  that  which  is  perhaps  the  most  frequently 
employed.  " — Page  268. 

Of  Cantharides,  from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  following  di- 
rections are  given  : 

"  Action*  Uses.  Narcotic,  Acrid  Poison  ;  Rubefacient  and  Irri- 
tant ;  Stimulant  Diuretic  ;  sometimes  producing  inflammation  of 
the  Urinary  organs  ;  but  useful  in  smaller  doses  in  inducing  a 
healthy  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  Chronic  Gonorrhoea, 
&c.  Best  known  and  most  extensively  employed  for  raising 
Blisters  when  applied  to  the  skin,  in  a  space  of  from  six  to  twelve 
hours,  sometimes  accompanied  with  the  disadvantage  of  produ- 
cing painful  Strangury.  " — Page  633; 

Although  our  criticism,  so  far,  has  not  been  favorable  to  that 
portion  of  the  volume  of  Dr.  Royle  which  treats  of  Therapeutics* 
we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not  condemn  it  as  a  whole, 
or,  that  we  believe  it  alike  deficient  in  every  particular.  On 
the  contrary,  had  the  author,  as  has  been  intimated,  not 
attempted  too  much  ;  had  he  confined  himself  to  the  des- 
criptions, and  to  the  scientific  pharmaceutical  and  chemical 
processes  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  different  articles 
embraced  within  the  entire  Materia  Medica,  we  should  have 
spoken  of  the  work  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise  and  approba- 
tion, for  in  these  particulars  it  stands  unrivalled,  and  justly  merits 
all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  Hence,  to  the  student  who  de- 
sires to  obtain  a  thorough  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  but,  especially  to  the  Druggist  and  Apothecary  we  can 
recommend  the  volume,  as  one  well  calculated  to  aid  them  in  ac- 
quiring the  indispensable  knowledge  necessary  to  the  safe  and 
successful  selection,  preparation,  and  dispensing  of  medicines. 

Some  new  remedies  have  been  introduced  into  the  present  vol- 
ume, and  for  the  first  time  have  made  their  appearance  in  a  sys- 
tematic work  on  Materia  Medica.  The  account  given  of  one  of 
th^se — Bebeerine — commencing  on  page  523,  we  have  transcribed 
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for  the  purpose  of  giving  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  style  of  the 
Author  ;  and,  especially,  to  call  their  attention  to  a  new  medicine 
which  promises  to  he  an  important  acquisition,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  diseases  produced  by  malaria. 

"A  considerable  quantity  of  a  wood  called  Greenheart*  is  im- 
ported into  this  country  for  ship-building.  It  is  large  in  size,  hea- 
vy, hard,  durable,  takes  a  polish,  but  is  apt  to  split,  and  is  of  dif- 
ferent tints  of  olive-green,  varying  from  pale  to  dark. 

"Sir  R.  Schomburgk,  Hooker's  Jour,  of  Bot.  Dec.  1844  (Bri- 
tish Assoc.  1845,)  has  described  the  tree  which  yields  the  Green- 
Aear^timbei  of  Guinea  (called  Bebeera  by  the  Indians  ofDemera- 
ra,  and  Sipeeri  by  the  Dutch  colonists.)  It  is  a  new  species  of  the 
Laurels,  belonging  to  the  genus  Nectandra,  and  which  has  been 
named  M*  Rodiei,  in  compliment  of  M.  Rodie,  late  a  surgeon  in 
the  R.  N.,  who  first,  in  1834,  directed  attention  to  its  valuable 
febrifuge  properties  and  indicated  the  presence  of  an  alkali  in  the 
bark  of  this  tree.  Dr.  Warburg  also  prepared  what  he  called 
*•  Vegetable  Fever  Drops  "  from  some  part  of  this  tree,  which  he 
distributed  extensively,  and  which  were  favourably  reported  on 
by  various  medical  officers.  Dr.  Maclagan  in  April  1843  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  an  able  paper  on  the  Be- 
beera Tree,  its  chemical  composition,  and  its  medical  uses  ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  alkali  Bebeerinc  has  been  further  elucidated 
by  himself  and  T.  Tilley,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Birming- 
ham, in  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Society.  The  medi- 
cal virtues  of  this  alkali,  or  rather  of  its  Sulphate,  have  been  de- 
tailed by  Dr.  Maclagan,  &c,  in  the  Lond.  and  Ed.  J.  of  Med. 
Science,  July,  1843  and  April  1845. 

i:  The  bark  of  the  Bebeera  tree  occurs  in  flat  pieces,  is  about 
four  lines  in  thickness,  heavy,  and  with  a  rough  fibrous  fracture, 
of  a  dark  cinnamon-brown  color,  rather  smooth  within,  but  cov- 
ered externally  by  a  splintering  grayish-brown  epidermis.  It  has 
little  or  no  aroma,  but  a  strong,  persistent,  bitter  taste,  with  con- 
siderable astringency.  These  properties  depend  on  the  presence 
of  an  alkali,  which  has  been  called  Bebeerine.  Dr.  M.  at  first 
thought  that  there  were  two  alkalies  ;  but  this,  from  his  second 
paper,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.     It  is  contained  also  in  the 


"*This  the  author  in  the  catalogue  of  woods  published  by  Mr.  Holtzapffel  in  1843, 
referred  to  Laurus  Cklorcxylon,  a  tree  not  well  known.  The  Greenheart  of  Browne's 
Jamaica  resembles  a  laurel,  and  the  leaves  with  their  three-arched  nerves  are  com- 
pared by  Browne  with  those  of  the  Camphine  tree,  both  in  shape,  size,  and  texture. 
The  fruit  is  like  that  of  a  Laurel,  and  the  specimens  of  Laurus  Chloroxylon,  Lin.,  in 
The  British  Museum,  from  Jamaica,  are  very  like  Browne's  figure,  and  are  those  of  a 
true  Laurel.  But  in  this  case,  the  flowers  which  he  describes  could  not  have  belong- 
ed to  it-,  neither  does  it  follow  that  the  Greenheart  of  Jamaica  is  identical  with  the 
Greenheart  of  Guinea.11 
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,eeds,  as  is  evident  from  Dr.  M.'s    analysis  of  both  the  bark  and 
seed. 

Bark.  Seeds. 

Alkalies  (not  quite  pure)      ....    2.56  2.20 

Tannin  and  Resinous  matter    -        -        -  2.53  4.04 

Soluble  matter  (Gum,  Lignin,  Salts)     -        -  4,34  9.40 

Starch 0.  53.51 

Fibre  and  Albumen 62.92  11.24 

Ashes  (chiefly  calcareous)        -        -        -        7-13  0.31 

Moisture 14  07  18.13 

Loss  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        6.45  1.17 

100.00  100.00 

M  The  Tannin  resembles  that  which  has  been  found  in  the  Cin- 
chona Bark.  The  author  has  received  fruits  of  the  Bebeera  tree 
from  Guiana,  which  were  stated  to  be  those  of  the  tree  employed 
in  making  Warburg's  Fever  Drops.  They  are  2?  inches  in  length, 
and  1£  inch  in  breadth,  and  correspond  with  Dr.  Maclagan's 
description. 

w  The  alkali  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  bark  by  being 
boiled  in  water  acidulated  with  Sul,  as  in  the  ordinary  process 
for  obtaining  Sulph.  of  Quinine,  and  is  then  precipitated,  from 
the  impure  Sulphate  obtained,  by  x\mmonia.  The  alkaline  mat- 
ter thus  separated  is,  after  washing  with  water,  triturated  with 
about  an  equal  weight  of  freshly  precipitated  and  moist  Hydrated 
Oxide  of  Lead.  The  maorna  thus  formed  is  dried  over  the  water- 
bath,  and  the  alkaliis  then  taken  up  by  absolute  Alcohol.  On  dis- 
tilling off  the  Spirit,  the  organic  base  is  left  in  the  form  of  a  trans- 
parent, orange-yellow,  resinous  mass.  This,  on  being  dried,  pul- 
verized, and  treated  with  successive  portions  of  pure  Ether,  is  in 
great  part  dissolved  in  this  fluid.  The  dissolved  portion,  on  dis~ 
tilling  off  the  Ether,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  translucent, 
amorphous,  but  homogeneous,  resinous-looking  substance,  of  a 
pale  yellow  color,  and  possessed  of  all  the  properties  of  an  organ- 
ic alkali.  This  is  pure  Bebeerine,  which  does  not  crystallize.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  Alcohol,  less  so  in  Ether,  and  very  sparingly  in 
water.  Heated,  it  fuses,  and  the  heat  being  continued,  it  swells 
UP>  giving  off  vapours,ofa  strong  peculiar  odour,  and  burning  with- 
out  residue.  Subjected  to  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  it  gives 
with  Bichromate  of  Potash  and  Sul  a  black,  and  with  Nit  a  yel- 
low Resin.  It  forms  with  acids,  salts  which  are  all  uncrystalliza- 
ble  ;  with  Perchloride  of  Gold,  Mercury,  Copper,  Iron,  and  Plati- 
num, it  gives  precipitates  which  are  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in 
hot  water  and  Alcohol,  but  which,  on  the  solution  cooling,  are  not 
deposited  from  it  in  a  crystalline  form.  Messrs.  Maclagan  and 
Tilly  found  it  to  be  composed  of  Oxygen  71.92,  Hydrogen  6.49, 
Nitrogen  4.75,  Oxygen  16.84—100,  and  that  its  formula  is  C3* 
H40  N2  O3.  Dr.  M.  obtained  some  Bebeerine  from  Warburg's 
Fever  Drops. 

"The  authors  observe  it  as  remarkable  that  it  should  be  is- 
omeric with  Morphia,  which  acts  as  a  pure  narcotic.     The  atom- 
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ic  constitution  of  Morphia,  calculated  from  the  formula?  deduced 
by  Liebig  and  Regnault  from  their  analyses,  agrees  perfectly 
with  that  given  above  for  Bebeerine.  The  composition  of  the 
two  bodies  is,  in  fact,  identical.  (That  of  Morphia,  according  to 
Turner  and  Gregory,  is  given  at  p.  261.)  From  this  the  authors 
conclude,  "  that  similarity  of  physiological  properties  does  not  de- 
pend upon  similarity  in  the  properties  of  their  constituents.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  mode  in  which  their  atoms  are  grouped 
has  an  important  share  in  modifying  their  physiological  actions. 
The  difference  in  their  physical  properties,  in  fact,  proves  that 
their  elements  are  differently  arranged.  " 

••  Action.  Uses.  Tonic,  Antiperiodic,  Febrifuge.  From  the  ori- 
ginal experiments  of  Mr.  Rodie,  and  those  made  with  Warburg's 
Fever  Drops,  there  was  little  doubt  of  the  Bebeera  bark  being  a 
powerful  Antiperiodic.  These  have  been  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Maclagan,  and  of  Dr.  Watt  of  George  Town, 
Demerara,  with  the  Sulphate  of  Bebeerine,  and  of  Dr.  Anderson 
and  others  at  Kamptee,  &c,  in  the  Ague  and  Remittent  Fever 
of  India,  by  Drs.  Bennett  and  Simpson,  in  Periodic  Neuralgia. 
Dr.  Christison  has  stated  to  the  author  that  the  Sulphate  of  Be- 
beerine has  come  into  general  use  in  Edinburgh  as  a  Tonic  and 
Stomachic,  and  also  as  an  Antiperiodic,  in  the  very  same  diseases 
and  for  the  very  same  purposes,  as  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  and  that 
it  appears  not  so  apt  to  occasion  headache.  He  had  employed  it 
in  a  very  severe  case  of  periodic  Tic  douloureux,  and  with  com- 
plete success,  exactly  as  if  Sulphate  of  Quinine  had  been  used. 
It  is  given  in  2  or  3  grain  pills  every  hour,  or  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  according  to  the  case,  so  that  a  scruple  or  so,  may  be  given  be- 
fore the  accession  of  a  paroxj  ism.  or  it  may  be  given  in  gr.  x.  doses, 
morning  and  evening.  Considerable  improvement  in  the  man- 
ufacture has  been  made  by  Mr.  M'Farlane  of  Edinburgh,  who 
now  prepares  it  in  considerable  quantities  for  medical  use  in  the 
form  of  the  Sulphate  of  Bebeeri;'  . 

The  additions  made  by  Dr.  Carson,  in  the  work  under  notice, 
have  enhanced  somewhat  its  value  : — at  least  they  have  American- 
ized it — a  process  which  our  Philadelphia  brethren  seem  to  think 
a  sine  qua  non,  with  every  creditable  medical  book  emanating 
from  the  British  press. 

Like  every  thing  else  published  by  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard, 
this  work  of  Dr.  Royie  has  been  "got  up"  in  first  rate  style. 
The  paper,  type,  illustrations,  and  binding  are  all  characteristic  of 
their  enterprise  and  industry.  G* 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.     By  Geo.  B.  Wood.  M.  D. 

This  is  the  title  a  work  recently  issued  from  the  press  in  Phil- 
adelphia, to  be  found  in  our  city  at  the  Book  Store  of  C.  C.  Cleaves. 
The  author  is  well-known  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able 
medical  writers  in  our  country,  and  the  work  which  he  has  publish- 
ed cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  reading  physicians.  Dr. 
Wood  has  occupied  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  for  a  number  of 
years,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  well  known  to 
fill  it  with  distinguished  ability.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  his  lectures  during  two  winters,  and  we  have  never 
heard  his  superior,  if  equal,  as  a  lecturer.  Dr.  W.  is  also  well 
known  to  the  Medical  Public,  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  United 
States  Dispensatory,  the  most  able  and  popular  work  of  the  kind 
in  America. 

His  work,  in  two  volumes,  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  to  which 
he  has  been  devoting  a  large  portion  of  his  time  for  some  years 
past,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  able  and  instructive  one.  We  have  on- 
ly had  time  to  read  a  part  of  it,  and  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
can  testify  to  the  ability  with  which  it  is  written,  and  recommend 

it  to  the  profession  in  our  country  as  a  valuable  acquisition. 

T. 


A  Manual  of  Chemistry*  By  Richard  D.  Hoblyn,  A.  M.,  Oxon. 
Author  of  a  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  Medicine  and  the 
collateral  Sciences,  pp.  335.  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  N.  York,  1847. 

This  is  the  shortest  treatise  on  Chemistry  that  has  appeared 
from  the  press  in  some  time.  It  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive for  a  beginner,  although  the  most  important  theories 
and  facts  of  the  Science  are  condensed  within  the  compass  of  330 
royal  duocecimo  pages.  It  presents  the  Science,  with  all  the  re- 
cent discoveries  and  improvements,  as  fully,  and  as  clearly  as  any 
other  small  work  of  the  kind  extant.  The  student  who  wishes  to 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  Chemistry  cannot  find  a  better 
guide  than  Hoblvn's  Manual.  Throughout  thework  the  exper- 
imental illustrations  are  made  quite  simple,  and  can  be  performed 
with  apparatus  always  to  be  had  at  trifling  cost,  whilst  the  direc- 
tions for  their  performance  are  so  plain,  that  the  merest  tyro  in 
the  science  can  attempt  them  with  a  certainty  of  success 

A.  H. 
16 
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The  Half-Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences  :  being  a  Practi- 
cal and  Analytical  Digest  of  the  contents  of  the  principal  Bri- 
tish and  Continental  Medical  works  published  in  the  preceding 
six  months.  Together  with  a  series  of  Critical  Reports  on  the 
Progress  of  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences  during  the 
same  period.  Edited  by  W.  II.  Ranking,  M.  D.,  Cantab., 
late  Physician  to  the  Suffolk  General  Hospital.  No.  5.  Jan- 
ary  to  July,  1847.  pp.  364.  Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  Bla- 
kiston. 

The  foregoing  is  the  title  of  a  Medical  Periodical,  than  which 
we  know  of  none  more  suitable  for  the  country  physician  who  de- 
sires to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  in  his  profession,  but 
whose  time  is  too  much  occupied,  or  whose  means  are  too  limited, 
to  enable  him  to  read,  or  purchase  the  numerous  medical  publica- 
tions containing  the  discoveries  and  improvements,  constantly  oc- 
curring, both  at  home  and  abroad.  To  all  such,  u  Banking's 
Half-Yearly  Abstract "  would  prove  "  a  treasure  of  knowledge, " 
as  it  contains  all  that  is  truly  valuable,  in  a  condensed  form,  of 
sixteen  British  ;  fifteen  French  ;  nine  German  ;  and  seven 
American  Medical  Periodicals,  served  up,  twice  a  year,  in  a  close- 
ly printed  volume  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  four  pages,  at  the 
astonishingly  low  price  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  annum. 

But  it  is  not  to  those  alone  whose  leisure  and  means  are  limit- 
ed, that  the  "  Abstract "  would  prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  Its 
pages  are  a  vast  store-house  of  information,  from  which  all — from 
the  grave  and  venerable  practitioner,  to  the  young  physician  just 
entering  on  his  sphere  of  usefulness — may  profitably  procure 
much  that  is  truly  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  number  before  us  was  published  in  London,  on  the  first  of 
July — republished  in  Philadelphia — and  reached  us,  away  here 
on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Mississippi,  the  15th  of  August;  just 
six  weeks  from  its  first  appearance  in  Europe. 

As  it  is  somewhat  inconvenient  to  forward  the  subscription 
price,  (one  dollar  and  fifty  cents)  by  mail,  we  hope  the  Publishers 
will  establish  agencies  at  this  place,  and  at  other  prominent  points 
in  the  South-west,  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  when,  if 
not  before,  we  would  recommend  our  readers,  one  and  all,  to  pat- 
ronize the  work.  We  assure  them  they  will  never  have  cause  to 
regret  it.  G. 
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Adulterations  of  various  substances  used  in  Medicine  and  ike  Arts, 
with  the  means  of  detecting  them.  By  Lewis  C.  Beck,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Rutgers  Medical  College,  New  Jer- 
sey ;  and  in  the  Albany  Medical  College,  &c.  &c,  pp.  333. 
S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  New  York,  1847.      . 

To  the  Physician  and  Apothecary  the  Book  above  mentioned 
possesses  no  ordinary  value  and  interest.  Indeed  it  is  a  work 
which  has  been  long  wanted,  and  every  member  of  the  profession 
must  appreciate  its  importance  and  utility.  It  is  the  production  of 
a  profound  practical  chemist ;  and  although  a  short  treatise,  em- 
bodies all  that  is  essential  for  detecting  the  frauds  and  adultera- 
tions in  Medicine.  Its  style  is  quite  simple,  and  as  free  from  tech- 
nicalities as  possible.  The  descriptions  of  the  processes  and  ex- 
periments are  made  so  plain  that  any  one  can' perform  them. 

The  practice  of  adulterating  drugs  has  become  so  shamefully 
prevalent  that  a  pure  article  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  shops  ; 
and,  unfortunately,  our  apothecaries  are  so  generally  destitute  of  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  that  they  are  unable  to  designate  a  gen- 
uine article  from  a  spurious  one:  The  work  of  Dr.  Beck  is  de- 
signed to  point  out  the  best  and  easiest  methods  for  detecting 
these  frauds,  and  will  prove  an  important  acquisition  to  every  one 
desirous  of  information  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

A.   irl. 


The  Medical  Students  Vade-Mecum,  or  Manual  of  Examinations,  up- 
on Anatomy,  Phisiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Surgery, 
Obstetrics,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Poisons,  S;c,  2d  Edition,  Revised 
and  greatly  Enlarged.  By  George  Mendenhall,  M.  D.,  etc., 
Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1847.     12mo.  pp.  573. 

The  foregoing  is  the  title  of  a  Manual  designed  expressly  for 
the  use  of  students  of  Medicine,  as  an  aid  to  prepare  them  for  pas- 
sing the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  "  green-room. "  The  process  of 
"  grinding, "  as  it  is  called  in  Europe,  has  not,  as  yet,  reached  to 
that  point  in  this  country,  where  a  knowledge  of  set  questions  and 
answers,  on  the  different  branches  of  Medicine  and  the  associate 
sciences,  are  sufficient  to  obtain  the  honors  of  the  Doctorate. 
That  the  time  may  never  come  when  such  will  be  the  case,  we 
most  devoutly  pray.  Dr.  Mendenhall's  volume  we  consider  of 
but  little  value,  even  to  the  class  of  persons  for  whose  special 
benefit  it  was  written.  G. 
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Medical  Botany  ;  or.  Descriptions  of  the  more  important  plants  used 
in  Medicine,  with  their  history,  properties  and  modes  of  adminis- 
tration. By  R.  Eglesfeld  Griffith,  M.  D.,  &c.  &c.  With 
upwards  of  three  hundred  illustrations.  1  Vol.  Svo.  pp.  704  : 
Lea  &  Blanchard,  1847. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Publishers  for  the  above  named  beau- 
tiful volume,  which  we  hail  as  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to 
American  Medical  Literature,  for  it  is  truly  an  "American 
Book. "  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Griffith  claims  for  it  nothing  more 
than  a  compilation,  we  agree  with  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine  that  u  its  merits  are  none  the  less  on  that  account ;  in- 
deed were  it  not  such,  it  would  be  shorn  of  its  principal  excel- 
lencies. " 

There  is  no  branch  either  of  polite  or  professional  learning,  of 
which  a  very  large  majority  of  medical  men  are  more  lamentably 
ignorant,  than  they  are  of  Botany  in  general,  and  Medical  Botany 
in  particular.  Several  causes  have  combined  to  produce  this  un- 
fortunate result,  not  the  least  prominent  of  which  has  been  the 
want  of  a  suitable  standard  work.  This,  we  are  pleased  to  say, 
the  Author  has  furnished  in  the  volume  the  title  of  which  heads 
this  notice  ;  where  the  medical  student,  and  the  veteran  practi- 
tioner, may  obtain  much  valuable  practical  information,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  regaled  with  the  odor  of  herbs,  and 
the  fragrance  of  flowers. 

It  should,  by  all  means,  be  introduced  at  the  very  earliest  period 
into  our  Medical  Schools,  and  occupy  a  place  in  the  Library  of 
every  physician  in  the  land.  G. 


MONTHLY  PERISCOPE. 


The  annexed  Case  of  Inflammation,  with  Obstruction  of  the  Bow- 
els, was  communicated  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Miller,  of  Poultney,  Vt.  It  goes  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  a  valuable  practical  fact  as  regards  the  safety  and 
efficiency  of  large  doses  of  Croton  Oil,  in  the  treatment  of  cases 
of  obstinate  obstruction  of  the  Bowels,  with  which  we  have  long 
horn  familiar. 

Mr.  Isaac  S.,  of  Poultney,  Vt.,  aged  50,  was  taken  on  the  9th 
ult.,  with  pain  in  the  howcLs.     I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  on  the 
afternoon    of  the   10th.     Found   the   pulse  90,  full  and    strong. 
The  tongue  covered  with  a  white  fur  ;  abdomen  slightly  tympan- 
itic, with  obscure  tenderness   about  the  umbilicus,    extending  to 
the  right  side.     The  history  of  the  case  discovered  that  there  had 
been  colic  pains,  with  great  difficulty  of  producing  free  discharges 
from  the  bowels,  for  some  months  previous.     Bled  the  patient  one 
and  a  half  pounds,  and  prescribed  ten  grains  calomel  with  lifteen 
grains  jalap,  to  be  followed    by    enema  ol.   pirn.,  ol.  ricini  and 
milk,  if  necessaiy.     Saw  the  patient  the  next  morning.     Cathar- 
tic and  enema  had  produced  no  effect.     Tympanitis  and  tender- 
ness increased.     Pulse  100,  but  less  strength:     Pain    severe    and 
constant.     Prescribed  twenty  grains  calomel   and  two  grains  opi- 
um, to  be  followed  in  two  hours  by  cathartic  of  ol.  pirn.,  ij.  drms. ; 
ol.  ricini.  ij.  ozs.  ;  molasses,  ij.  ozs.     Visited  the  patient  again  in 
the  afternoon.     As  the  pulse  was  again  strong,  the  patient   was 
bled  one  pound.     The   tympanitis  was  the  greatest  I  ever  saw  ; 
not  the  slightest  perceptible  yielding  could  be   produced   by  any 
amount  of  pressure.     The  parietes  of  the  abdomen  were   as  firm 
as  the  cranium,  and  the  volume  from  two  to  three  times   the  natu- 
ral size.     Considering   the    case    hopeless  unless  an   evacuation 
could  be  procured,  I  sent  for  croton  oil,  and   in  the   meantime 
placed  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath,  and  administered  another  in- 
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jection,but  without  the  desired  effect.  No  evacuation  from  the 
bowels  was  obtained,  though  the  enema  was  repeated,  and  stimu- 
lating liniment  rubbed  upon  the  abdomen.  But  the  system  was 
relaxed  to  an  alarming  degree.  The  pulse  sunk,  a  clammy  sweat 
broke  out,  stupor,  insensibility  to  pain,  &c,  so  that  stimulus  was 
immediately  and  indispensably  necessary  to  revive  the  flagging 
powers  of  the  system.  When  reaction  had  taken  place,  six  drops 
ofcroton  oil  were  given  by  the  mouth,  and  the  rectum  kept  dis- 
tended by  warm-water  enemata.  After  waiting  two  hours,  five 
drops  more  ofcroton  oil  were  administered,  and  the  warm-water 
enemata  continued.  During  this  time  the  patient  remained  in  a 
comatose  state,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  collapse.  An  hour 
after  the  last  dose  of  croton  oil,  a  slight  fecal  discharge  was  ob- 
tained, mixed  with  corn  hulls  which  had  been  eaten  five  days  pre- 
viously. IS'o  more  passages  taking  place,  five  drops  croton  oil 
were  given,  and  the  warm-water  injections  repeated  and  continu- 
ed till  morning,  when  several  evacuations  wrere  obtained,  with  al- 
leviation of  the  tympanitis  and  other  urgent  symptoms. 

The  subsequent  treatment  consisted  in  alterative  doses  of  calo- 
mel, followed  at  proper  intervals  by  laxatives  and  small  doses  of 
oil  of  pirn.  This,  with  blistering,  removed  the  tympanitis  and  in- 
flammation, so  that  the  patient  was  restored  to  a  healthier  state 
than  previous  to  the  attack. 

I  consider  croton  oil  the  effectual  remedy  in  the  case  which  has 
been  detailed  ;  and  had  I  a  similar  case  to  treat  again,  I  wrould 
resort  earlier  to  the  use  of  this  remedy,  aiding  it  by  large  enemata 
of  warm- water.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  croton  oil  is 
by  far  the  safest  and  most  effectual  remedy  within  our  reach  in 
this  and  similar  cases,  and  its  use  should  not  be  delayed  till  the 
case  is  beyond  hope. 


Anti-inflammable  Cotton. — A  physician  in  Georgia,  in  recently 
attempting  to  prepare  gun  cotton  from  a  receipt  sent  him  by  a 
brother  physician,  wras  unsuccessful,  and  found  to  his  astonishment 
that  his  cotton  would  neither  explode  nor  ignite,  being  anti-in- 
flammable. On  investigating,  to  find  out  the  cause,  he  found 
that  he  had  not  used  the  right  acid,  muriatic  acid  we  suppose. 
He  repeated  the  process,  and  the  result  w7as  the  same  ;  so  that  he 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  method  of  rendering  cotton  incom- 
bustible. He  says  that  this  cotton  can  be  prepared  with  little  ex- 
pense, as  he  has  tested  the  matter  sufficient  to  know  that  it  can 
be  manufactured  into  cloth,  the  lint  and  texture  of  the  cotton  be- 
ing not  in  the  least  injured,  but  capable  of  being  made  into  clo- 
thing with  as  much  ease  as  from  the  common  material. — Boston 
Medical  ^  Surgical  Journal '. 
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Treatment  of  Prolapsus  Anu — The  last  number  of  the  London 
Lancet  contains  the  following  simple,  safe  and  economical  plan 
for  treating  this  painful  affection,  furnished  by  Dr.  Hake. — 
Take  a  piece  of  sponge  four  or  five  inches  long,  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick — the  more  elastic  a  bit  you  can 
find  the  better  ;  roll  this,  in  a  damp  but  not  wet  state,  pretty 
tightly,  so  that  the  roll,  if  relaxed,  would  be  ready  to  spring  back 
into  its  full  length,  and  it  will  then  make  a  roll  of  some  little  sub- 
stance round,  but  still  soft  ;  and  its  length,  when  thus  rolled,  will 
of  course  be  an  inch  and  a  half.  Apply  it  then  lengthwise  to  the 
anus,  so  that  it  may  be  pressed,  about  the  centre  of  it,  quite  home 
and  firmly  to  that  part.  Taking  care  that  it  may  remain  so, 
stretch  a  length  of  adhesive  plaster,  about  fourteen  inches  long, 
and  three  and  a  half  wide,  more  or  less,  straight  across  the  nates, 
rather  low  down,  and  contrive  so  that  while  the  plaster  adheres 
on  one  side,  you  press  the  other  side  closer  to  its  opposite  before 
you  fix  the  length  finally  where  it  is  to  remain.  Then  sit  down, 
at  first  gently  upon  it,  and  it  will  become  very  firm  and  fast  as 
long  as  the  plaster  is  good.  I  need  not  say  that  these  two  pres- 
sures constantly  going  on  do  the  work  capitally,  and  without  any 
inconvenience  worth  speaking  of — I  mean,  the  two  pressures  of 
the  roll  of  sponge  always  striving  to  unwrap  itself,  and  the  cross- 
band  of  adhesive  plaster  always  keeping  it  from  doing  so  by  hold- 
ing the  nates  sufficiently  close  together  to  hinder  it.  The  work- 
ing is  really  perfect  when  a  little  use  and  management  has  got  a 
person  into  the  way  of  it.  But  to  facilitate  matters,  I  will  set 
down  a  few  observations,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  and  more 
particular  than  I  need  be. 

I  never  put  this  on  until  that  time  of  day  when  I  am  going  to 
be  standing  about,  or  to  take  exercise,  whether  walking,  riding, 
or  driving  ;  but  it  should  be  put  on  then  for  all  of  these.  In  the 
evening,  I  take  off  the  plaster,  but  leave  the  sponge  in  its  place, 
where  it  has  got  by  that  time  so  firmly  fixed  by  gradual  spreading 
and  swelling,  that  there  is  no  danger  that  anything  short  of  a  great 
exertion  will  loosen  it,  and  it  is  of  course  more  comfortable  to  do 
without  the  plaster  when  it  is  not  wanted.  The  sponge  should  be 
washed  in  cold  water  every  time  it  is  taken  off,  and  in  cold  weath- 
er the  plaster  should  just  cross  the  fire  before  it  is  put  on  ;  in 
moderately  warm  weather  it  will  adhere  of  itself,  especially  if  it 
is  sat  upon  for  half  a  minute.  The  same  plaster  is  better  the  se- 
cond day  than  even  the  first,  and  will  do  very  well  the  third  day 
— this  where  economy  is  an  object. 

Wash  the  parts  where  the  plaster  goes  every  morning,  or  of- 
tener,  with  cold  water,  or  water  and  vinegar  ;  wash  them  well, 
and  the  skin  will  never  suffer.  If  the  plaster  leaves  something 
sticking  behind  it  when  it  is  taken  off,  rub  it  with  a  very  little 
spirit  of  wine,  and  the  towel  will  remove  it. 
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If  there  be  any  irritation  about  the  anus,  or  gut  that  comes  down, 
wash  it  with  vinegar  and  water,  and  the  relief  will  be  wonderful, 
and  that  part  of  the  evil  soon  cured.  This  wash  cannot  be  too 
much  praised  for  this  purpose,  for  piles,  and  for  the  like.  I  leave 
it  for  you  to  say  whether  something  might  be  dropped  upon  the 
sponge,  or  the  sponge  dipped  in  something  which  would  promote 
a  complete  cure.  What  I  have  said  is  perfectly  cleanly,  secures 
exercise  and  comfort,  and  very  gradually,  I  believe,  tends  to  set 
things  right  again. 

The  relief  is,  indeed,  so  perfect,  and  it  is  relief  from  such  suffer- 
ing, that,  without  a  bit  t>f  braggadocio,  I  do  think  no  sufferer  from 
this  malady  would  feel  that  he  could  he  grateful  enough  for  be- 
ing brought  acquainted  with  the  treatment  I  have  described, 
though  its  perfect  management  will  require  a  little  experience  at 
least,  and  perhaps  some  advice  at  first. 


Temperature  of  the  Apartment  of  Lying-in  Women* — Dr.  Bliss 
in  a  well  written  Article  in  the  Mew  York  Journal  of  Medicine, 
for  July,  entitled,  Some  remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Lying-in 
Women,  makes  the  following  very  sensible  remarks  respecting  the 
temperature  of  the  rooms,  in  which  women  are  confined,  after 
Labor  : — Females,  according  to  my  observation, — says  the  Doc- 
tor— suffer  more  from  over-heated  and  improperly  ventilated  a- 
partments  than  from  any,  and  perhaps,  all  other  causes  combined. 
At  an  early  period  of  my  professional  life,  I  was  led  to  notice  the 
injurious  effects  of  too  much  heat  and  confined  air  in  the  lying-in 
apartment,  while  resident  surgeon  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 
At  that  time,  there  was  a  ward  appropriated  to  this  class  of  pa- 
tients, and  in  cold  weather  it  was  heated  by  a  metal  stove,  and 
it  so  happened,  that  almost  every  patient,  whose  bed  was  near  it, 
was  affected  with  febrile  paroxysms,  inflammation  of  the  mammas, 
bronchitis,  or  some  other  difficulty,  which  made  recovery  slow  and 
uncertain,  while  those  who  were  placed  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
ward,  rarely  suffered  from  any  of  these  affections,  and  got  up  much 
sooner  from  their  confinement.  Since  that  time,  1  may  remark, 
that  I  have  hardly  known  an  instance  where  the  bed  of  the  pa- 
tient was  near  the  fire  place,  or  where  the  apartment  was  kept 
too  much  heated  and  ill-ventilated,  that  the  patient  has  had  a  good 
recovery,  and  I  now  regard  it  almost  a  matter  of  certainty,  that 
if  I  cannot  nave  the  control  in  these  matters,  my  patient  will,  as  a 
consequence,  suffer  more  or  less  seriously.  My  experience  has 
been  so  uniform  on  this  subject,  that  ventilation  and  a  proper 
regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  lying-in  room  claim  my  ear- 
liest and  constant  attention. 
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Fatal  Case  of  Flooding,  in  which  the  Placenta  was  taken  away 
before  the  Child* — It  has  been  my  impression,  for  some  time  past, 
that  fatal  results  must  have  repeatedly  followed  the  extraction  of 
the  placenta  before  the  child,  but  that  such  results  were  criminally 
concealed  from  the  profession.  It  has  for  some*  months  been  my 
confident  expectation  that  a  Coroner's  inquest  would  be  the  means 
by  which  the  truth  would  be  divulged.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  required  to  confirm  my  suspicion,  for  a  practitioner  of  can- 
dour and  veracity,  who  hastily,  and  without  reflection,  had  adop- 
ted the  lately  promulgated  unsound  views  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  unavoidable  uterine  hasmorrage,  has  met  with  a  case  that 
terminated  fatally,  and  in  which  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  result  would  have  been  widely  different,  had  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  practice  not  been  abandoned  or  violated  in  the 
case. 

The  patient — in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  I  am  inform- 
ed— was  seized  with  flooding,  which  went  on  several  days.  The 
os  uteri  was  in  a  state  ^o  allow  the  hand  to  be  introduced,  and 
the  operation  of  turning  readily  performed,  but  the  accoucheur 
thought  it  a  favorable  case  for  peeling  off  the  after-birth,  which  he 
did  with  his  hand  passed  through  the  os  uteri,  and  without  any 
great  difficulty.  No  haemorrhage  followed  ;  and  the  thought  all 
was  going  on  well,  when  the  nurse  requested  him  to  observe  how 
the  patient  stared.  He  immediately  passed  up  his  hand  into  the 
uterus  and  brought  down  the  (eat,  but  the  patient  was  dead  be- 
fore the  head  of  the  child  could  be  extracted.  The  case  occurred 
near  Lisson-grove,  about  ten  days  ago,  and  a  Coroner's  inquest 
was  not  held  ;  but  if  the  above  statement  be  incorrect,  the  prac- 
titioner interested  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  case, 
and  will,  I  trust  deem  it  to  be  equally  due  to  himself  and  the  pro- 
fession to  publish  an  authentic  account  of  its  details. — Lancet. 


On  the  Use  ofQuininV  &c By  W.  S.  King,  M.  I).,  U.  S.  A. 

(In  a  letter  to  the  Editqr.) 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Feb.  20,  1847. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Lee, — Shy-In  the  New  York  Jour.  Med.  for  No- 
vember, 1846,  favorable  allusion  is  made  to  the  practice  of  admin- 
istering quinine,  in  combination  with  a  diaphoretic.  Without  be- 
ing aware  that  this  mode  of  giving  quinine  had  been  recommended 
or  used  by  others,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  this 
combination  for  some  time  past5  particularly  during  the  past 
summer. 

The  novelty  and  excitement  incident  to  the  Santa  Fe  expedi- 
tion, caused  much  anxiety  among  the  sick  here,  lest  their  recov- 
ry  should  not  be  lapid  enough  to  enable  them  to  leave  with  their 
17 
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companies.  The  interests  of  the  service  also  rendered  it  peculiar- 
ly desirable  that  the  cures  should  be  as  prompt  as  possible.  As 
a  means  of  effecting  the  desirable  object,  quinine  andsp.  nitr.  dul. 
(generally,  however,  with  the  addition  of  tine,  opii  or  tine,  opii 
comp.)  was  my  tisual  and  favorite  prescription.  This  formula 
was  used,  in  several  hundred  cases,  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  and,  in  almost  every  case,  with  happy  effect.  With  opi- 
um, as  an  adjunct  to  the  quinine  and  sp.  nitr.  dul.,  it  will  readily 
be  conceived  that  the  value  of  the  prescription  is  increased,  and 
is  rendered  capable  of  fulfilling  a  much  greater  number  and  varie- 
ty of  indications.  It  may  then  be  employed  in  those  cases  of  fe- 
ver, where  there  is  much  restlessness  and  nervous  excitement,  and, 
by  allaying  pain,  checking  various  symptoms,  soothing  and  tran- 
quilizing  the  patient's  feelings,  greatly  contributes  to  his  comfort 
and  convalescence.  The  diaphoretic  properties  of  the  prescrip- 
tion are  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  opium.  The  pow- 
er which  this  medicine  possesses  of  restoring  the  equilibrium  of 
the  circulation  and  excitement,  by  determining  to  the  surface, 
makes  it  particularly  useful  in  the  hot  stages  of  fever,  and  enables 
you  to  use  the  quinine  earlier  than  otherwise  would  be  safe. 

There  are  several  advantages  in  this  mode  of  giving  quinine. 
1st.  There  is  a  gain  as  to  time,  often  of  twenty-four  hours  in  in- 
termittents,  and  in  remittents,  of  perhaps  several  days,  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost  in  waiting  (as  recommended  by  good  au- 
thority) for  the  apyrexial  intervals,  before  exhibiting  the  quinine. 
2.  By  tending  to  lesson  and  thereby  shorten,  and  speedily  ter- 
minate the  paroxysm  of  fever,  you  place  the  patient  in  a  short 
time,  in  a  fair  way  to  recover,  and  thus  diminish  the  liability  to 
complications  which  often  occur,  and  in  a  great  measure  secure 
him  from  the  consequences  of  accidental  affections  of  a  distres- 
sing and  dangerous  character.  3.  To  shorten  the  paroxysm  of 
fewer,  and  thus  destroy  the  chain  of  morbid  influences  that  sur- 
round the  patient,  before  the  strength  and  restorative  powers  of 
the  system  are  weakened,  are  objects  of  the  highest  degree  of  im- 
portance, particularly  so  in  broken  down  constitutions,  or,  in  such 
as  are  feeble  and  exhausted  by  previous  injurious  influences.  It 
needs  no  argument  to  show  that  any  means  calculated  to  promote 
these  results  must  exert  an  influence  highly  curative. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  success  attending  this  union 
of  remedies,  and  believiug  it  to  be  capable  of  fulfilling  the  indi- 
cations I  have  pointed  out,  can  cordially  commend  it  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  tried  this  method. 

Not  considering  that  the  use  of  purgatives  or  other  preparatory 
treatment  was  necessary  in  all  cases,  1  have  frequently  given  the 
quinine  and  diaphoretic  (with  or  without  the  opium  according  to 
circumstances)  at  once  on  the  patient's  reporting  sick,  and  have 
had  no  reason  to  regret  it.     By  this  plan  the  patient  is  exempted 
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from  the  disagreeable  and  debilitating  effects  attending  the  exhi- 
bition of  emetics  and  purgatives,  which  in  many  cases  may  be  hap- 
pily dispensed  with.  The  following  formula  answers  very  well 
in  some  cases,  and  where  no  irritability  of  the  stomach  exists,  is 
often  preferable  to  the  one  already  mentioned  :  Tinct.  Opii 
Comp.  ;  Sp.  Nitr.  Dul  aa.  j  drm.  ;  Yin.  Antim.  gtt.  xx.  ;  Solutio 
Sulphatis  Quinae  j. — iij.  drms.  Fiat  mist.  Sumatur  alternis  horis. 
The  antimonial  was  generally  omitted  in  my  usual  pre- 
scription, which  was  similar  to  the  above,  with  this  ex- 
ception. I  do  not  pretend  that  in  all  cases  of  intermittent 
and  remittent  fever,  this  alone  will  answer,  but,  that  in  ex- 
perimenting with  remedies,  or  plans  of  cure,  I  have  found 
that  I  could  cure  and  return  to  duty  a  greater  number  of  cases, 
and  in  a  shorter  time,  by  this,  than  by  any  other  medical  treat- 
ment. I  do  not  offer  these  considerations  because  1  esteem  them 
new,  or  worthy  of  special  attention,  but  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  practice  of  using  quinine  in  combination  with  various  oth- 
er substances,  (which  I  believe  has  many  advantages  over  the 
plan  of  giving  it  alone,)  to  the  attention  of  the  profession,  with  the 
hope  that  farther  experience  will  lead  to  improved  modes  of  exhi- 
biting this  article,  that  will  be  free  from  the  objections  now  made 
by  some  to  the  use  of  this  invaluable  medicine. — JSew  York  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine. 


Treatment  of  Diabetes* — Dr.  Williams,  of  Colchester,  states  that 
the  medicines  from  which  he  has  found  most  {although  but  tempo- 
rary) relief  are,  Dover's  powder  in  moderate  doses  at  bedtime,  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  ten-grain  doses  three  times  a  day,  and 
occasionally  the  vapour-bath  ;  he  has  also  used  quinine,  acetate 
of  lead,  and  alum,  but  with  no  appreciable  benefit.  As  regards 
diet,  it  will  be  desirable  to  avoid  saccharine  and  farinaceous  arti- 
cles as  much  as  we  can  ;  but  in  actual  practice  it  will  be  found 
that  we  can  exercise  but  very  little  influence  over  our  patients  in 
the  matter  of  their  diet.  From  what  he  has  seen  of  the  use  of 
cod-liver  oil  in  strumous  disease,  he  should  be  disposed  to  expect 
considerable  benefit  from  it  in  diabetes,  if  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  administering  it  in  the  onset  of  the  disease.  It  deserves  atten- 
tion, both  for  its  medicinal  and  dietetic  properties  ;  it  ministers 
powerfully  to  nutrition,  and  by  its  alterative  properties  appears  to 
modify  the  whole  character  of  the  strumeus  habit.  He  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  merits  in  this  disease,  since  the 
remedy  attracted  any  attention  ;  but  expects  that  it  will  prove  -of 
great  benefit,  even  should  it  not  altogether  cure  the  disease.r^- 
Rankhig\  Abstract,  from  Prov,  Med*  JwrnaL 
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Case  of  Lithotomy :  Extraction  of  a  large  Stone  from  the  Bladder  of 
a  little  Girl.     By  James  Guild,  M.  D.,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  February,  1847. 

Editors  New  Orleans  ?*Iedical  and  Surgical  Journal : 

Gentlemen  : — Should  you  think  the   following  described  case 
worthy  of  notice  in  your  Journal,  you  will  please  publish  it. 

Mr.  J.  Hewit,  of  this  vicinity,   consulted  me  in  relation  to  his 
little  daugter  nine  years  old,  who,   he  informed  me  was  suffering 
excessively,  and  had  a  continuous  dripping  of  urine,  and  occasion- 
al paroxysms,  that  seemed  almost  to  take  life.     Said  he  had  con- 
sulted several  physicians,  and  had  given  a  great  deal  of  medicine, 
without  any  benefit.     From  his  description  of  the  case,  I  was  con- 
fident there    existed  a  calculus  in    the  bladder.     I  accordingly 
sounded  the  bladder  on  the  20th  ult.,  and  found    the    stone  with- 
out difficulty.     The  child  was  much  emaciated,  oedema  present, 
and  the  healthy  functions  of  the  system  much  impaired  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  I  sought  the  first  favorable  day  to  operate. 
Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  I  performed  the  new 
operation  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  removed  the  largest  stone  I  had 
ever  seen,  or  described  by    any    surgeon  taken   from  the  living 
subject.     The  little  patient  was  placed  on  the  table    and  tied  in 
the   usual    way   for  lithotomy.     I  introduced  a  deeply   grooved 
straight    director  into    the  bladder,  the  groove    pointing  down- 
wards and  outwards,  and  to  the  left  side,  and  with  a  probe-point- 
ed bistoury,  such  as  is  used  in  operating  for  fistula  in  ano,  an  in- 
cision some  half  an  inch  in  extent,  was  made  towards  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium  ;  the  incision  being  limited   to  the  anterior 
half  of  the  urethra.     I  then  introduced  my  finger  into  the  wound, 
and  by   gentle  pressure   could  dilate  the  urethra  so  as  to  feel  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  the   finger    coming  in    contact  with  a   very 
rough  surface  and  of  immense  size.     Finding  it  impossible  to  get 
the  stone  through  so  small  an  aperture,  I  made  an  incision  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the   urethra,  of  the  same  extent   that  was  first 
made.     I  could,  then,  without  difficulty  feel  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der,  and  found  the  whole  body  filled,  and  its  coats  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  stone.     I  then  by  a  very  tedious  process,  broke   up 
the  attachment  with  the    scoop  and    fingers.     A  large  lithotomy 
forceps  was    now  introduced,  when  the  stone  was   immediately 
seized,  and  though  the  blades  slipped  frequently   in  consequence 
of  its  immense  size,  I  succeeded  in  withdrawing  the  calculus  with- 
out crushing.     It  was  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg^  weighing  two 
ounces,  and  measuring  six  inches  lengthwise  and  four  inches  and 
five  eigths  of  an  inch  across  its  small  diameter  ;  it  was  of  an  oval 
form.     27th,  visited  her,  going  on  well.     29th,   much  improved, 
able  to  retain  her  water  a  few  hours.     31st,  still  improving,  able 
to  retain  her  water  still  longer.     Feb.  4th,  able  to  sit  up,  good  ap- 
petite, wound  almost  closed,    able   to  retain  her  water  almost  at 
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pleasure.  11th,  discharged,  able  to  walk  and  amuse  herself  as 
she  thinks  proper. 

Intimation  being  given  that  the  child  had  introduced  a  pin  into 
the  bladder  some  twelve  or  fifteen  months  previous,  I  sawed  open 
the  calculus  across  its  small  diameter,  and  to  our  great  astonish- 
ment found  a  brass  pin  in  its  center,  of  an  unusually  large  size, 
which  acted  as  a  nucleus  on  which  the  deposit  was  formed.  I  am 
much  gratified  to  find  there  is  no  incontinence  of  urine  in  the 
case,  and  am  satisfied  there  never  will  be,  when  the  operation  is 
performed  in  this  way. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  states  that  all  his  operations  with  the  knife, 
were  attended  with  incontinence  of  urine,  and  recommends  a 
suture  upon  the  edges  ofithe  wound.  I  am  well  satisfied  there  is 
no  necessity  of  cutting  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  the  female  to 
extract  calculi,  for  after  making  the  incision  as  I  have  described, 
the  parts  can  be  so  dilated  as  to  remove  any  sized  stone  that  may 
form  in  the  bladder.  " — (JYew  Orleans  Med*  and  Surg.  Journal. 


On  the  Treatment  of  Chronic  Bronchitis  and  Bronchial  Asthma. 
— [Dr.  Theophilus  Thorripson,  after  alluding  to  the  great  frequen- 
cy of  these  affections,  and  their  liability  to  be  confounded  with 
tubercular  phthisis,  makes  the  following  observations  on  their 
treatment :] 

"  Antimony  given  alone  is  not  altogether  useless  ;  but  it  is  in- 
adequate, and  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the 
constitution,  without  permanently  improving  the  condition  of  the 
tubes.  Counter-irritation,  although  strongly  recommended,  pro- 
duces only  temporary  advantage,  and  superadds  to  a  trying  mala- 
dy a  painful  annojance.  Acids  check  expectoration,  and  often 
occasion  tightness  of  the  chest.  Opiates,  so  often  given  to  allay 
the  incidental  cough,  not  unfrequently  induce  severe  pleurodyne. 
The  plan  which  Dr.  Thompson  first  adopted,  some  years  ago,  he 
has,  with  certain  modifications,  very  extensively  employed  at  the 
Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  as  well  as 
in  private  practice,  and  the  results  have  been  so  gratifying,  as  to 
make  him  anxious  to  communicate  them.  It  consisted  mainly  in 
establishing  on  the  bronchial  tubes,  gently,  but  rather  rapidly,  the 
influence  of  mercury.  Calomel  is  undesirable,  since  if  given  free- 
ly it  will  frequently  salivate,  and  its  discontinuance  be  required 
before  the  bronchial  condition  is  materially  modified  ;  but  a  sin- 
gle grain  of  blue  pill,  given  thrice  a  day  for  a  short  period,  and 
subsequently  twice  or  even  once  daily,  accomplishes  the  object 
often  without  producing  soreness  of  the  gums.  Antimony  proves 
a  valuable  auxiliary,  and  enables  us  to  effect  our  purpose  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  mercury  than  would  otherwise  be  requisite, 
and  the  addition  of  an  anodyne  is  useful  both  in   moderating  the 
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cough  and  making  the  stomach  more  tolerant  of  the  treatment. 
The  formula  which  Dr.  Thompson  is  accustomed  to  employ  con- 
sists of  blue  pill,  half  a  scruple  ;  antimonio-tartrate  of  potass,  one 
train  ;  extract  of  conium,  one  scruple,  divided  into  eight  pills, 
'he  duration  of  treatment  varies  with  the  severity  of  the  disease, 
and  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient  ;  but  it  is  often  sufficient  to 
administer  one  pill  thrice  daily  for  four  days,  then  twice  daily  for 
four  days,  and  afterwards  every  night  for  a  week.  Under  this 
treatment,  the  sonorous  rhonchus  usually  disappears  in  a  fevr  davs, 
or  becomes  audible  only  when  the  patient  takes  a  deep  inspiration, 
and  the  expectoration  is  rendered  less  tenacious  and  more  opaque. 
When  the  breathing  becomes  comparatively  easy,  and  the  only 
rhonchus  heard  is  the  mucous,  the  mercurial  pill  may  be  given 
less  frequently,  and  ipecacuanha,  or,  in  debilitated  subjects,  com- 
pound squill  pill,  substituted  for  antimony.  When  all  rhonchus 
has  disappeared,  some  roughness  of  respiratory  murmur  is  often 
observable,  and  till  this  is  removed  the  mercury  must  not  be  sus- 
pended, or  a  relapse  would  be  probable.  An  occasional  purga- 
tive may  be  advantageously  employed,  and  when  the  mercury  is 
discontinued,  iodide  of  potassium  is  often  of  value  in  establishing  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  bronchial  membrane.  " — Ranking  s  Ab- 
stract* from  Lancet* 

The  Effect  of  Hydriodate    of  Potassa    in  removing  the    Stains  of 
Xitrate  of  Silver  from  the  Skin. — A  solution  of  hydriodate  of  po- 
tassa is  found  to  remove  the  stains  made  by  nitrate  of  silver  on  the 
skin  almost  immediatelv.     It  is  sufficient  to  moisten  the  spots  sev- 
eral times  with  a  solution  of  the  hydriodate,  and  then   to   expose 
the  part  to  the  diffused  light  of  the  sun,  when  the  salt  of  silver  is 
decomposed,  being  converted  into  a  white  ioduret  of  silver,  and 
thus  the  black  color  disappears.     The  instance  last  given  of  this 
effect  is  the  removal  of  the  dark  stains  produced  on    the  eyelids 
and  cheeks  of  a  young  woman  in  one  of  the  Parisian  hospitals,  by 
the  use  of  a  strong  collyrium  of  nitrate  of  silver.     The  same  effect 
has  been  noticed  in  this  country  ;  for  example,  the  removal,    by 
the  same  agent,  of  the  olive  color  produced  on  the  cornea  by  the 
prolonged  use  of  nitrate  of  silver.     We  have  not  yet  observed  any 
report  of  the  trial  of  the  internal  use  of  the  hydriodate   of  potassa 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  dark  metallic  hue  given  to  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  surface  by  the  internal  use  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
If  it  be  found  to  have  this  effect  also,  the  fact  will  be  of  the  utmost 
value  in  practice,  as  giving    to  the  profession  a    more  extended 
freedom  in  the  employment  of  a  most  valuable  remedy   in  many 
diseases.     It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  external  applica- 
tion of  the  solution  of  the  hydriodate  will  produce  much  benefit 
in  the  latter  case  ;  but  even  in  this  form  it  des^rv^s  a  trial — Med- 
Chirvrg.  Review . 
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Strychnine  in  Intermittent  fever.  By  Daniel  Brain  ard,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Rush  Medical  College.  (Ind.  and  111. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.) — From  the  20th  of  February  to  the  1st 
of  April,  the  strychnine  was  prescribed  in  83  cases  of  intermit- 
tent fever. 

Of  those  it  had  no  influence  over,         -         -  14  cases 

It  arrested  the  paroxysms  for  one  week,  in    -  3  <4 

For  two  weeks,  in          -----  6  " 

It  arrested  it  permanently,  or  to  May  1st,  in  -     60  u 

Of  the  above,  two  cases  had  taken  quinine  without  the  smallest 
effect,  but  were  relieved  by  the  strychnine.  Nearly  ail,  and  prob- 
ably every  one,  had  taken  quinine  from  time  to  time  with  only 
temporary  relief.  All  were  old  cases  in  which  there  had  been 
from  two  to  twenty  returns  of  the  disease  in  twelve  months.  The 
mode  of  administration  is  as  follows  :  One-eighth  of  a  grain  is  giv- 
en thrice  a  day,  after  meals,  in  the  form  of  powder  or  pill,  until 
one  grain  is  taken.  If  the  pills  are  used,  they  should  be  recently 
made  and  not  allowed  to  become  dry  and  hard.  There  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  giving  it  after  meals,  as  it  then  becomes  mixed  with 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  is  less  likely  to  produce  unpleas- 
ant effects.  In  but  three  of  these  cases  referred  to  were  there 
any  such  effects — in  these,  symptoms  of  nausea  and  vertigo  oc- 
curred. 

From  the  facts  here  stated,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  ancient  agues,  attended  with 
debility,  and  unaccompanied  by  local  inflammation,  the  strychnia 
is  very  near  equal  to  the  quinine  in  arresting  the  paroxysms,  an,d 
much  superior  to  it  in  removing  that  state  of  debility  and  derange^ 
ment  of  the  secretions  which  we  believe  constitutes  the  first  and 
persisting  pathological  state  of  the  disease.-  Southern  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 


New  Method  of  procuring  Insensibility  under  Operations.*— -The 
last  ai  rivals  from  England*  bring  the  following  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  destroying  pain  during  surgical  operations  : 

"  Our  inventive  neighbors,  the  French,  have  contrived  a  new 
plan  of  procuring  insensibility.  M.  Ducros  is  the  surgeon  who 
practises  the  method  alluded  to,  and  has  communicated  the  results 
of  his  experiments,  in  several  letters  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  agent  employed  is  the  electro-magnetic  current.  Individuals 
who  have  been  subjected  to  the  current  have  been  quite  insensi- 
ble to  pricking  or  pinching  at  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  teeth 
have  been  extracted  without  their  knowledge.  ^--Bodon  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jour. 
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Successful  employment  of  Iodine  in  removing  sparks  of  Iron  from 
the  Cornea* — A  small  particle  of  steel  struck  the  eye  of  a  cutler 
while  at  work,  and  fixed  itself  in  the  thickness  of  the  cornea,  from 
which  it  was  found  impossible  to  remove  it  either  by  the  forceps 
or  needle.  It  soon  excited  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and  after 
eight  days  the  eye  was  still  red,  painful,  hot,  and  the  patient  com- 
plained of  a  pricking  sensation  on  its  being  moved.  The  frag- 
ment of  steel  could  be  distinctly  seen,  still  retaining  its  polish. 
As  a  strong  magnet  also  failed  to  remove  it,  it  was  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  a  chemical  solvent,  but  one  which  would  not 
act  deleterious  on  the  eye.  A  weak  solution  of  iodine  and 
iodide  of  potassium  was  therefore  used  as  a  collyrium,  and  its  very 
first  application  sensibly  deadened  the  lustre  of  the  spark  of  steel. 
By  its  continued  use  the  steel  was  rendered  soluble,  and  was 
gradually  removed,  when  the  sight  was  restored.  The  treatment 
was  therefore  most  successful,  and  seemed  to  be  preferable  to 
that  formerly  recommended — viz.,  the  employment  of  a  dilute 
acetic  acid,  which  is  apt  to  impair  the  vision. — Ed*  Med*  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  from  Journal  de  Pharmacie* 


Brief  Account  of  the  Medical  Properties  of  "the  Iris  Ver si-color, 
or  Blue  Flag, "  in  a  letter  from  M.  H.  Andrews,  M.  D.,  of  Mich., 
to  the  Editor. — The  fresh  root  of  this  plant  has  a  sweetish  sub- 
acrid  taste,  and  a  faint  disagreeable  odor,  both  of  which  are  near- 
ly dissipated  by  drying.  My  mode  of  preparing,  is  to  take  the 
fresh  dug  roots,  cut  them  into  thin  slices,  and  place  them  in  an 
oven  heated  to  about  100°  until  they  are  thoroughly  dried  ;  then 
pulverize,  and  put  the  powder  in  a  box  or  bottle,  to  keep  it  from 
the  air.  In  this  way,  it  may  be  kept  for  months,  and  perhaps 
years.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
grains.  It  should  be  combined  with  some  stimulant,  as  cayenne 
pepper,  gum  myrrh,  or  ginger.  One  grain  of  the  former,  or  two 
of  either  of  the  others,  to  prevent  the  nausea  and  griping  which 
occasionally  follow  its  administration  when  given  alone.  In  this 
form  I  have  given  it  to  more  than  two  hundred  persons,  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  and  have  uniformly  found  it  to  operate  as  a 
mild,  yet  effectual  cathartic,  producing  copious  discharges,  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  bile.  It  is  very  efficacious  in  remo- 
ving the  pain  and  soreness  of  the  abdomen  common  to  remittent 
fever.  When  given  in  small  doses,  of  from  two  to  four  grains,  it 
acts  as  an  alterative.  I  have  given  it  in  several  cases  of  habitual 
costiveness,  of  long  standing,  with  success.  It  differs  from  most 
other  vegetable  cathartics  in  its  taste,  which  is  neither  nauseating 
nor  disagreeable,  and  on  that  account  is  to  be  preferred  to  those 
of  a   nauseating  character,  where  it  tv ill  answer  as  good  a  pur- 
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pose.  It  is  readily  taken  by  the  most  delicate  females,  or  by 
children,  its  taste  never  being  objected  to.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  possesses  virtues  superior  to  many  other  articles  of  the  same 
class,  but  it  is  equal  to  jalap,  and  other  articles  of  a  more  disagree- 
able taste,  and  may,  in  many  cases,  be  substituted  for  our  foreign 
cathartics. — JVew  York  Journal  of  Medicine* 


Valerianate  of  Zinc— Dr.  Nelican  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  preparing,  and  medical  properties  of  this 
new  remedy. 

Preparation. — "  Take  of  the  bruised  root  of  valerian,  two 
pounds  ;  water,  eight  pounds ;  sulphuric  acid,  three  ounces,  one 
drachm  ;  macerate  for  two  days,  and  distil  until  the  liquid  no 
longer  reddens  bibulous  paper.  Let  the  distilled  liquor  be  then 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  month,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  put  it 
into  a  matrass,  with  half  an  ounce  of  recently  precipitated,  per- 
fectly pure,  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc,  and  digest  for  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  on  a  sand-bath,  heated  to  176p  F.,  stirring  occasionally. 
Filter  the  warm  liquor,  evaporate  it  to  three-fourths  of  its  volume, 
pour  into  porcelain  capsules,  and  expose  to  the  heat  of  a  stove 
until  crystals  are  formed,  which  are  to  be  dried  with  filtering  pa- 
per.— Brun  Buisson.  " 

"  Therapeutical  Effect. — Valerianate  of  zinc  is  a  tonic  antispas- 
modic of  much  power,  and  as  such  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
treatment  of  neuralgic  affections,  which  are  so  generally  depen- 
dent on  loss  of  tone  in  the  system.  It  has  been  found  especially 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  facial  neuralgia  and  of  vertigo  ;  but  I 
have  seen  it  prove  equally  beneficial  in  most  of  the  Protean  forms 
of  hysterical  neuralgia.  In  short,  I  look  on  it  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  modern  additions  to  the  materia  medica  ;  and  I  fully 
agree  with  the  observations  of  Devay,  that  the  chemical  combina- 
tion proves  much  more  beneficial  than  the  oil  of  valerian  and  ox- 
ide of  zinc  prescribed  together. 

"  Dose  and  Mode  of  Administration. — The  dose  of  it  is  from 
three-fourths  of  a  grain  tf>  one  grain  twice  or  three  times  a  day  ; 
it  may  be  prescribed  in  the  form  of  a  pill  made  with  a  little  mu- 
cilage or  conserve  of  red  roses,  or  in  solution  in  orange-flower 
water,  or  in  distilled  water  flavored  with  syrup  of  orange-flowers. 
The  compounder  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  crystals  of  valerian- 
ate of  zinc  do  not  dissolve  readily  in  cold  water,  floating  on  the 
surface  in  consequence  of  their  lightness  ;  they  should  therefore 
be  first  incorporated  with  a  few  drops  of  water  in  a  mortar. 

"  Incompatible^. — All  acids  ;  the  soluble  carbonates  ;  most  me- 
tallic salts  ;  and  astringent  vegetable  infusions  or  decoctions  " 
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Opacities  of  the  Cornea. — Mr.  Wilde,  in  his  Report  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  (Doublin  Journal,  Feb.  1847,)  makes 
the  following  very  just  remarks  in  regard  to  this  affection  : 

u  Scarcely  a  month  passes  that  we  do  not  read  of  the  wonder- 
ful cures  effected  in  cases  of  specks,  feathers,  nebulae,  clouds,  opa- 
cities, pearls,  leucomas,  albugos,  cicatrices,  and  even  staphylomas 
of  the  cornea,  by  specifics  of  various  kinds,  from  prussic  acid  to 
mesmerism  ;  but,  from  the  days  of  Tobit  to  Turnbull,  the  same 
silence  or  ignorance  in  describing  the  positive  pathological  condi- 
tion of  the  cornea  has  prevailed.  Some  of  the  cases  of  corneal 
opacity  may  be  removed  simply  by  time  and  the  improvement  of 
the  general  health,  whilst  others  never  can  be  obliterated  ;  the  dif- 
ference consisting  in  the  original  cause,  the  precise  seat  of  the 
opacity,  and  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  synechia  anterior, 
or  attachment  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  in  which  case,  no  matter 
how  small  the  opacity,  it  never  is  removed  ;  while,  where  it  does 
not  exist,  the  cornea  may  clear  either  by  the  efforts  of  nature  or 
by  the  influence  of  remedies,  notwithstanding  that  the  opacity 
may  extend  over  its  entire  surface.  There  are,  however,  cases 
of  very  slight  opacity  indeed,  which  never  are  removed,  and  there- 
fore, it  behooves  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  be  thoroughly  acquain- 
ted with  all  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  form  an  accurate 
prognosis,  and  to  be  able  to  state  to  patients,  or  their  friends,  what 
may  be  the  final  result  of  such  cases.  " — American  Journal  Med- 
ical Sciences. 


Coffee  as  an  antidote  to  Acetate  of  Morphia. — An  invalid  took  at 
one  dose,  ten  grains  and  nearly  eight-tenths  of  acetate  of  morphia  ; 
thirty  grains  of  emetic  tartar  were  exhibited  without  occasion- 
ing vomiting  ;  after  a  lapse  of  three  hours,  and  not  till  then,  and 
when  the  patient  was  perfectly  comatose,  a  strong  infusion  of  cof- 
fee with  the  grounds  was  given.  In  tlie  course  of  twelve  hours, 
the  invalid  took  about  eleven  and  a  half  ounces  of  coffee  ;  the 
coma  ceased,  and  he  recovered. 

This  fact  proves,  among  a  hundred  others,  that  even  in  the 
worst  cases  of  poisoning,  the  medical  man  should  never  despair  of 
the  recovery  of  his  patient.  In  the  above  described  case,  in  spite 
of  a  very  strong  dose  of  poison,  and  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  all  assistance  during  three  entire  hours,  and  although  it  was 
impossible  to  evacuate  any  portion  of  the  morphia,  the  patient  re- 
covered. If  a  similar  accident  should  again  occur,  vomiting 
should  be  immediately  attempted  ;  if  this  fail,  the  stomach  pump 
should  be  employed,  and  then,  concentrated  coffee  should  be  ad- 
ministered.— Journal  dc  Pharmacie. 
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Chcnipodium  in  Amenorrcea, — Mr.  Houlton  states  that  he  has 
had  frequent  opportunites  of  watching  the  medicinal  action  of  the 
Chenopodium  olidum,  and  is  perfectly  convinced  that  it  is  a  very 
safe  and  important  remedy,  in  many  cases  in  which  the  catamenial 
function  is  not  duly  performed*  He  employs  the  spontaneously 
evaporated  extract  in  the  form  of  pills,  from  five  to  ten  grains, 
night  and  morning.  In  general,  if  the  pills  are  taken  regularly 
for  a  fortnight  previously  to  the  expected  return,  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  medicine  is  manifested  ;  should  this  not  be  the  case, 
he  repeats  them  in  the  same  manner, — that  is,  for  a  fortnight  pre- 
viously to  the  expected  change.  He  does  not  advise  this  medi- 
cine to  be  given  in  all  cases  in  which  the  catamenial  flux  is  sus- 
pended, for  there  are  many  cases  in  which  attention  to  the  gener- 
al health  will  effect  a  cure,  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  de- 
tail. It  is  in  those  cases  in  which  the  uterus  itself  requires  medi- 
cinal aid  that  the  peculiar  benefit  of  the  chenopodium  is  shown. — 
Medical  Times, 


Alam  in  Pertussis, — Dr.  Davies  highly  extols  the  efficacy  of 
alum  in  pertussis.  In  the  late  edition  of  Underwood's  Treatise, 
edited  by  him,  he  says,  "  After  a  long  trial,  I  am  disposed  to  at- 
tach more  importance  to  alum,  as  a  remedy  in  hooping  cough, 
than  to  any  other  form  of  tonic  or  antispasmodic.  I  have  often 
been  surprised  at  the  speed  with  which  it  arrests  the  severe  spas- 
modic fits  of  coughing ;  it  seems  equally  applicable  to  all  ages, 
and  almost  to  all  conditions  of  the  patient.  I  was  formerly  in 
the  habit  of  taking  much  pains  to  select  a  certain  period  of  the  ill- 
ness for  its  administration,  and  of  waiting  until  the  cough  had  ex- 
isted at  least  three  weeks,  taking  care  that  the  bowels  were  open, 
the  patient  free  from  fever,  the  air  passages  perfectly  moist,  and 
the  disorder  free  from  complication  of  any  bruit.  A  continued 
observation  of  the  remedy,  has  induced  me  to  be  less  cautious, 
and  1  am  disposed  to  think,  that  a  very  large  amount  of  collateral 
annoyances  will  subside  under  its  use.  The  fittest  state  for  its 
administration  will  be  a  moist  condition  of  the  air-passages,  and 
freedom  from  cerebral  congestion  ;  but  an  opposite  condition 
would  not  preclude  its  use,  should  this  state  not  have  yielded 
to  other  remedies.  It  generally  keeps  the  bowels  in  proper  or- 
der, no  aperient  being  required  during  its  use.  The  dose  for  an 
infant  is  two  grains  three  times  daily  ;  and  to  older  children,  four, 
five,  and  up  to  ten  or  twelve  grains  may  be  given,  mixed  with  Sy- 
rupus  Rhceados  and  water.  It  is  seldom  disliked.  " — Amer,  Jour* 
Med,  Sciences, 
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HEALTH    OF    THE    CITY. 

In  our  last  number  we  stated  that  the  health  of  Memphis  was 
very  good.  Such  still  continues  to  be  the  case.  Indeed,  we  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  no  spot  in  the  same  latitude,  where  human 
beings  dwell,  could  enjoy  a  greater  immunity  from  disease  than 
has  this  place,  during  the  summer  months  just  ended.  Neither 
have  we  any  fears  that  it  will  be  otherwise  during  the  Autumn 
now  commencing.  For,  according  to  our  observation  in  Southern 
latitudes,  when  malarious  diseases  do  not  make  their  appearance 
during  the  last  month  of  summer,  the  succeeding  fall  is  very  apt, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  be  a  healthy  one.  Our  sickliest  years  are 
invariably  those  in  which  the  endemial  diseases  appear  early  in 
the  season. 

The  past  has  certainly  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  summers 
ever  witnessed  in  this  or  any  other  climate.  The  heat  has  at  no 
time  been  oppressive  ;  the  earth  has  been  regularly  visited  by 
cool  and  refreshing  showers  ;  and  so  mildly  and  pleasantly  have 
the  days  and  the  weeks  glided  by,  without  the  usual  heat  and 
dust  with  which  we  are  ordinarily  beset  during  the  warm  months, 
that  we  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  realize  the  solemn  truth 
that  "  the  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended.  " 
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LETHE0N    IN    SICK    HEAD-ACHE. 

Etherization  has  been  pretty  freely  employed  by  Drs.  Glidden 
&  Matthews — two  very  superior  Dentists  of  this  city — for  several 
months  past,  in  many  operations  on  the  teeth,  and  invariably  with 
the  happiest  results.  Among  the  numbers  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  its  use,  to  prevent  the  pain  consequent  on  the  ex- 
traction of  aching  teeth,  have  been  several  of  our  female  acquain- 
tance who  have  been  sufferers  from  sick  head-ache*  Several  of 
these  Ladies  have  informed  us  that  they  have  neither  been  afflic- 
ted so  often,  nor  so  severely  by  their  old  disease,  since  they  used 
the  Ether.  One  Lady  in  particular,  in  whose  family  we  have 
been  the  phjsician  for  several  years  ;  and  who  has  been  a  mar- 
tyr to  this  distressing  complaint  almost  every  week  for  the  last 
ten  years ;  and  whose  sufferings  from  it,  as  we  can  testify,  ex- 
ceeded in  severity  any  that  we  have  ever  witnessed  from  the 
same  cause,  has  been  relieved  by  the  inhalation  of  the  Ether 
vapor,  taken  only  once,  from  any  return  whatever  of  the  disease 
for  the  last  three  months  ;  that  being  the  period  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  Lctheon  was  used.  Previously  to  the  pres- 
ent exemption  she  has  never  passed  more  than  ten  days,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  without  an  attack  ;  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
with  her  to  have  returns  of  the  disease  as  often  as  twice  a  week- 
Certain  articles  of  diet,  which,  before,  never  failed  to  bring  on  an 
attack,  she  now  indulges  in  with  impunity,  as  well  as  some  kinds 
of  exercise,  which,  formerly,  were  certain  to  be  followed  by  a  par- 
oxysm of  the  head-ache.  The  inhalation,  in  this  case,  was  U3ed 
preliminary  to  the  extraction  of  a  decayed  molar  tooth,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  pain  in  the  head  was  beginning  to  be  sensibly 
felt.  The  operation  was  performed  without  pain  ;  the  head-ache 
was   dissipated  ;  and,  as  above  mentioned,  has  not  since  retured. 


PROFESSOR    APPOINTED. 


The  vacancy  inNjie  Chemical  chair  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, occasioned  D^  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Hare,  has  beea 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Henry,  of  Princeton,  N-  J. 
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PROFESSOR   S.    HENRY    DICKSON. 

This  distinguished  Physician,  we  learn  from  the  newspapers, 
has  been  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Med- 
icine in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  recently  vacated  by  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Revere. 
Professor  Dickson,  it  is  stated,  has  accepted  the  appointment,  and 
resigned  his  professorship  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  which  he  has  held  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Rarely  does  it  happen  that  Southern  men  are  called  to  fill  ei- 
ther honorable  or  profitable  places  in  the  literary  or  scientific 
schools  of  the  North,  or  East.  And,  notwithstanding  the  selection 
in  the  present  case  is  highly  complimentary  to  the  South,  we  can- 
not divest  ourself  of  the  belief  that  Dr.  Dickson's  usefulness,  as  a 
teacher,  will  be  very  materially  lessened  by  the  transfer.  The 
practical  knowledge  of  disease  which  he  possesses  has  been  ac- 
quired in  a  Southern  city,  and  to  Southern  classes  was  valuable 
and  instructive  ;  but  to  classes  in  New  York,  made  up  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  cold  regions  of  the  Northern  States,  the  instruc- 
tion which  the  Professor  so  fluently  imparted  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, will  be  inappropriate  and  misapplied,  and  not  well  calculated 
to  meet  the  diseases  of  the  higher  latitudes.  But,  experientia 
doceU  G. 


A  VACANT  PROFESSORSHIP  IN   TRANSYLVANIA  UNIVERSITY. 

Just  as  our  last  form  was  making  up  for  the  press,  we  received 
the  intelligence,  through  the  newspapers,  that  the  chair  of  Patholo- 
gical Anatomy  and  Physiology  was  vacated,  in  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity— located  at  Lexington,  Kentucky — by  the  resignation  of 
Professor  Lawson,  who  has  received  and  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  in  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio. 

In  commenting  on  the  frequent  changes  which  this  Institution 
has  suffered  in  her  Professorships  for  some  time  past,  a  writer  in 
the  Knoxville  Tribune,  of  a  late  date,  uses  the#  following  lan- 
guage : 

<;  When  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
Transylvania  University,  surprise  follows  at  the  many  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  her  Professors,  and  the  consequent  rapid 
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decay  of  the  institution.  That  there  are  other  causes,  which 
have  tended  to  do  her  injury,  intimately  interwoven  with  her  ve- 
ry vitality,  we  must  admit ;  yet  it  is  not  my  purpose  at  present  to 
direct  public  attention  to  them,  but  merely  in  a  few  words  to  re- 
view the  changes,  resignations,  &c,  of  her  Professors.  It  is  a 
source  of  deep  regret  that  such  is  the  fact,  as  she  has  been  one  of 
the — if  not  the  leading  and  most  popular  school  for  the  students 
of  the  south,  and  any  thing  that  would  tend  to  her  injury  must 
be  looked  at  with  a  deep  degree  of  interest.  These  changes 
have  taken  place  with  rapid  and  almost  regular  succession  since 
their  commencement,  and  we  find  in  the  retreating  ranks  some 
of  the  most  talented  men  of  the  day  ;  so  the  conviction  forces  it- 
self (however  unwillingly)  upon  us,  that  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
school  was  not  the  object  had  in  view  by  the  master-spirit  who 
secretly  and  indirectly  controlled  the  machinery  by  which  these 
ruinous  results  were  attained  ;  but,  perhaps,  only  a  selfish  and 
mercenary  desire  to  control,  not  only  the  operations  of  the  school, 
but  the  acts  of  the  Professors  ;  in  a  word,  to  "  rule  or  ruin. "  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  sad  end  is  now  in  our  view,  and  we  can  only 
deplore  what  we  cannot  improve,  and  point  out  to  others  the  for- 
midable rock  that  has  wrecked  so  fine  a  vessel.  " 
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The  Publishers  of  the  following  named  Medical  Books,  which 
have  duly  come  to  hand,  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  same. 
Those  of  them  not  noticed  in  the  present  No.  of  the  "  Advocate  " 
shall  receive  attention  hereafter. 

Royle's  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Lea  &  Blanch- 
ard,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

Griffith's  Medical  Botany.    From  the  same. 

Condie  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  2d  edit.      From  the  same. 

Beck  on  the  Adulterations  in  Medicine.  Samuel  S.  &  W. 
Wood,  Publishers.     New  York. 

Hoblyn's  Manual  of  Chemistry.     From  the  same. 

Murphy  on  Natural  and  Difficult  Parturition.     From  the  same. 

The  Principles  and  Practice*of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  by  J.  Wharton  Jones,  F.  R.  S.  Lea  &  Blanchard, 
Publishers.     Philadelphia. 

Observations  on  the  Poisonous  Properties  of  the  Sulphate  of 
Quinine.  By  Wm.  O.  Baldwin,  M.  D.,  of  Montgomery,  Ala, 
pp.  23.     From  the  Author. 


Memphis  Medical  College. 

Every  necessary  arrangement  having  been  completed  to  place  the  Memphis  Medi- 
cal School  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  kindred  institutions  of  the  country,  the  next 
course  of  Lectures  will  open  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  the  city  of  Memphis, 
and  be  continued  to  the  first  of  March  ensuing,  under  the  following  regulations: 

Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  By  James  Conquest  Cross,  M.  D. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,        ....  "  Jbner  Hopton,  M.  D. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  •        -  "  Geo.  R.  Grant,  M.  D. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  -        -  ll  D.J.  M.Doyle,  M.  D. 

Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  "  H.  V.  M.  Miller,  M.  D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,       -        -        -  u  F.  A.  Ramsey,  M.  D 

General  and  Special  Anatomy,         -        •        -  tl  W.  H.  Donne,  M.  D. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  John  H.  Means,  M.  D. 

The  Dissecting  Rooms  will  be  opened  on  the  first  of  October,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  gentlemen  having  charge  of  the  Anatomical  Department,  where  students  may 
most  advantageously  prosecute  this  interesting  study,  for  a  month  preceding  the  com- 
mencement ofthe  regular  course  of  instruction,  if  they  see  proper  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity. 

Ae  the  enemies  of  the  School,  in  different  quarters,  are  endeavoring  to  disparage  it 
in  various  ways,  (as  we  have  learned  from  letters  received)  even  by  the  circulating  of 
reports  that  no  Lectures  will  be  delivered  at  this  College  next  winter ;  we  again  say 
to  the  Medical  Public,  that  ample  arrangements  have  been  made,  in  every  particular, 
to  teach  thoroughly  all  the  branches  required  and  taught  by  the  best  schools  in  the 
Union.  The  Chemical  Apparatus  is  second  to  none  in  the  West.  The  Anatomical 
Museum,  on  its  way  hither,  and  which  will  be  in  its  place  by  the  first  of  October,  con- 
tains every  specimen  necessary  to  elucidate  that  important  science.  And  to  the  exten- 
sive list  of  Articles  belonging  to  the  Materia  Medica,  exhibited  to  the  class  of  last  ses- 
sion by  Professor  Ramsey,  others  will  be  added  during  the  approaching  course.  It  is 
the  design  of  those  to  whose  care  the  destiny  of  the  Memphis  Medical  College  has  been 
entrusted,  to  devote  their  time,  their  talents,  and  their  means,  to  the  sacred  interests 
of  Medical  education,  let  malicious  slanderers  say  what  they  may. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  : 

1.  To  be  an  eligible  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  the  applicant 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  character,  and  must  have  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  medicine  at  least  two  years,  exclusive  of  his  attendance  on  medical 
lectures.     - 

2.  It  will  be  required  ofthe  candidate  for  graduation,  that  he  attend  two  full  cour- 
ses of  all  the  lectures  delivered  in  this  College,  or  one  full  course  in  some  other  res- 
pectable school  of  medicine,  and  the  second  (last)  in  this. 

3.  At  the  time  of  his  application  he  must  present  to  the  Dean  ofthe  Faculty  a  The- 
sis, on  some  subject  connected  with  the  science  of  medicine,  and  undergo  a  satisfacto- 
ry examination  on  all  the  braches  taught  in  the  school. 
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four  years  engaged  in  reputable  practice,  will  be  considered  as  eligible  candidates  for 
graduation,  by  attending  one  full  course  of  lectures  in  this  Institution. 

5.  When  a  candidate  for  a  degree  applies  to  the  Dean  for  admission  as  such,  he 
must  exhibit  his  tickets  to  prove  that  the  regulations  have  been  complied  with. 

6.  Each  candidate,  at  the  time  of  his  application,  which  must  be  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  February,  must  deliver  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  a  Thesis  composed  by 
himself,  en  some  medical  subject.  This  Thesis  is  referred  to  one  of  the  Professors, 
who  shall  examine  the  candidate  upon  it,  and  make  his  report  to  the  Medical  Facul- 
ty before  a  vote  is  taken. 

7.  At  the  time  of  application  of  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  he  will  be  required  to  pay 
to  the  Dean  the  Graduation  Fee,  which  will  be  returned  to  him  with  his  Thesis  in  the 
event  of  his  withdrawal  or  rejection. 

8.  The  degree  will  not  be  conferred  on  any  candidate  who  absents  himself  from  the 
public  commencement,  except  by  special  permission  ofthe  faculty 

Fees.— The  fees  for  a  full  course  of  Lectures  amount  to  $105.  The  student  may  at- 
tend the  Lectures  of  one  or  more  ofthe  Professors  as  he  may  feel  disposed.  The  Mat- 
riculation fee,  to  be  paid  once,  is  $5.  The  fee  for  admission  to  the  Dissecting  Rooms, 
and  Demonstrations  is  $10.    The  Graduation  fee  is  $20. 

Good  Boarding,  including  lodging,  fuel,  and  lights,  can  be  procured  at  from  $2  50 
th  $4,  per  week. 

The  Notes  of  any  ofthe  solvent  Banks  of  the  States  where  pupils  reside,  will  be  ta- 
ien  at  par  for  Tickets. 

Any  information  which  may  be  desired  in  relation  to  the  school,  can  be  obtained  on 
application  (pout pair)  to  ABNER  HOPTON,  M.  D., 

September  J,  1847.  Dean  of  the  pacuky. 
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Article  1.— AN  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS, 

Delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1847-8,  to  the  Studenti 
of  the  Memphis  Medical  College,  November  1, 1847.  By  George 
R.  Grant,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  Memphis  Medical  College. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Medial  Class  : 

Tennessee  was  just  completing  her  fiftieth  year  since  she  had 
become  a  member  of  the  ponfederated  Union  of  States,  compo- 
sing our  free  and  independent  Republic,  when  her  Legislators, 
in  their  wisdom,  granted  the  Charter  for  this,  the  first  Medical 
school  ever  established  within  her  limits.  It  is  matter  for  surprise 
that  so  long  a  period,  in  her  prosperous  history,  should  have  been 
permitted  to  pass  by,  without  her  seeming  to  bestow  a  solitary 
thought  on  the  claims  of  th^se  of  her  sons  who  were  pursuing  the 
peaceful,  and  quiet  walks  (jf  science. 

It  was  not  thus  that  she  treated  the  demands  of  Literature. 
Over  her  extended  territory,  schools,  and  colleges,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  common  and  scholastic  learning,  had  sprung  up  and  flour- 
ished under  her  fostering  care,  with  a  rapidity  equaled  only  by 
the  thirst  for  knowledge  which  has  ever  characterized  her  gallant 
and  generous  sons.  But  whilst  the  common,  the  academic,  and 
collegiate  education  of  her  children  were  amply  provided  for  at 
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home,  those  of  them  whose  inclination  led  them  to  study  Medi- 
cine, either  for  the  Sake  of  the  important  knowledge  w^ich  it  im- 
parted, or  as  a  means  of  becoming  useful  members  of  society  by 
pursuing  it  as  a  profession,  have  been  compelled  to  seek  abroad, 
for  that  important  information  which  can  be  imparted  no  where 
else  more  efficiently  and  faithfully,  than  within  the  precincts  of 
her  own  territorial  limits. 

Whether  the  neglect  to  extend  to  the  profession  of  medicine, 
the  same  care  and  encouragement  which  has  been  bestowed  on 
common  and  classical  learning,  was  attributable  to  our  law-Tina- 
kers,  or  to  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  physicians  themselves, 
it  is  not  our  design  at  this  time  to  enquire.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  Petition  which  was  sent  up  during  the  sitting  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  signed  by  very  many  of  our  most  respect- 
able and  influential  citizens,  asking  a  Charter  for  a  Medical  Col- 
lege to  be  located  at  this  place,  was  attended  with  no  difficulty, 
whatever,  in  procuring  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the 
petitioners.  It  is  true,  that,  penniless  and  almost  friendless,  it 
was  sent  out  into  the  world,  with  nothing  but  a  Charter  to  com- 
mence with,  to  be  sustained  entirely  by  individual  enterprise,  and 
to  establish  for  itself  a  reputation  among  the  old  and  long  tried 
institutions  of  a  similar  kind,  enriched  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States,  and  the  munificence  of  the  cities  in  which  they  are  located, 
or  to  perish  in  its  early  struggles  to  attain  a  vigorous  existence. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  the  past  year,  an  announcement 
was  made  to  the  professional  public,  that  a  course  of  Medical  Lec- 
tures would  be  delivered  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  commencing 
on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  to  be  continued  four  months. 
This  was  the  first  announcement  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  we  are  ad- 
vised, that  was  ever  made  in  the  State.  And  when  the  time  ap- 
proached for  the  opening  of  our  untried  experiment,  those  only 
who  experienced  it  can  fully  appreciate  the  anxious  solicitude 
felt  by  us  who  had  been  instrumental  in  perfecting  an  cnterprize, 
rendered  almost  sacred  by  the  amount  of  good,  to  the  profession 
and  the  public,  likely  to  accrue  from  it,  if  rightly  conducted. 

I  need  not  say  that  our  most  sanguine  hopes  were  more  than 
realized.  The  number  of  students  who  attended  our  first  course 
of  instruction  in  this  city,  last  winter,  has  not,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, been  exceeded,  or  even  equaled,  by  any  regular  school   of 
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medicine  in  the  South  or  West.  The  class  so  greatly  exceeded 
in  number  all  our  calculations,  that  the  most  lofty  anticipations  of 
the  friends  of  the  school  were  more  than  satisfied  ;  and  the  wis- 
dom and  sagacity  of  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  its  es- 
tablishment, could  no  longer  be  doubted. 

In  looking  over  this  assembly  I  recognise  among  it  several  of 
the  familiar  faces  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  almost 
daily,  during  the  past  first  session  of  our  College  course.  In  ad- 
dition, I  behold  many  strangers  who  have  visited  our  city  for  the 
first  time,  and  who  are  about  to  take  up  their  abode,  for  a  season, 
among  us.  For  what  purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  have  you  all  for- 
saken the  pleasures  and  the  comforts  of  home,  with  the  blandish- 
ments which  encircled  you  among  the  companions  and  friends  of 
your  youth,  to  spend,  among  strangers,  the  cold  and  cheerless 
months  of  winter? 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  not  to  pursue  pleasure,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term,  that  you  have  come  hither.  Nei- 
ther is  it  to  accumulate  perishable  wealth,  amidst  the  din,  the  hur- 
ry, and  the  bustle  of  the  commerce  and  trade  of  this  busy  mart. 
Jfor  is  it  to  squander  in  idleness  and  ruinous  dissipation  your  time 
and  your  means,  that  you  have  left  the  homes  of  your  youth,  and 
the  friends  of  your  love.  To  acquire  the  priceless  treasures  of 
knowledge,  which  are  strewn  along  the  quiet  and  secluded  paths 
of  science,  has  doubtless  been — as  it  always  should  be  with  the 
disciples  of  the  Healing  Art — the  motive  urging  so  many  of  those, 
with  whom  we  pleasantlyjourneyed  together  last  winter,  to  return 
to  our  College,  and  with  them  so  large  and  respectable  a  body  of 
new  and  eager  votaries. 

The  return  of  those  of  you  who  were  members  of  the  last  class, 
to  spend  with  us  your  second  session,  as  students  of  the  Memphis 
Medical  College,  affords  the  most  gratifying  proof  that  you  were 
well  pleased,  in  the  general,  with  the  mode,  and  the  kind  of  in- 
struction imparted  to  you,  by  the  members  of  the  present  Facul- 
ty. And  you  may  rest  assured,  gentlemen,  that  this  demonstra- 
on  your  fart,  will  stimulate  them  to  labor  with  more  zeal  and  ar- 
dor in  the  responsible  and  difficult  positions  assigned  them.  Noth- 
ing which  they  can  do  to  promote  the  exalted  behests  of  our  no- 
ble calling,  and  your  individual  interests,  shall  be  left  undone* 
We  will  labor  unceasingly  to  prepare  you,  well  and  truly,  to  dis- 
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charge  its  solemn  and  responsible  duties,  and  to  inspire  you  with 
the  noble  resolve,  so  to  qualify  yourselves,  that  you  will  cordially 
and  cheerfully  lend  a  helping  hand  to  elevate  the  character  and 
the  dignity  of  the  profession,  in  the  South  and  South-west. 

If  we  have  cause  to  be  gratified  that  so  many  of  you  who  atten- 
ded ourjirst  course,  have  returned  to  prosecute  your  studies  with 
us  again  during  the  ensuing  winter,  we  ought,  likewise,  to  consid- 
er it  a  compliment  to  our  young  and  promising  Institution,  to  see 
among  the  class  many  new  comers  ;  and  some  of  them,  from  remote 
and  distant  points.  It  is  but  another  evidence,  not  to  be  mista- 
ken, that  the  Southern  medical  public  are  beginning  rightly  to 
appreciate  the  important  and  too  long  neglected  truth,  that  the. 
profession  ought  to  be  studied  near  by  the  region  where  it  is  designed 
to  be  practised* 

I  feel  no  hesitancy  in  saying,  that  the  student  acts  wisely,  in 
selecting  for  his  teachers  those  whose  experience  of  disease  has 
been  acquired  in  sections  of  country,  similar  in  most  points  of 
view,  to  that  which  is  to  be  the  theatre  of  his  future  operations  ; 
and  with  the  very  same  maladies  with  which  he  is  to  contend,  in 
the  struggle  between  health  and  disease — life  and  death,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  facilities  are  afforded  him  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  profession,  in  all  its  details. 

Whether  or  not  we  possess  these  facilities  you  will  be  able  to  de- 
cide for  yourselves,  when  our  means,  and  our  ability  for  imparting 
instruction  shall  have  been  fully  displayed  before  you.  And,  if 
this  College  shall  fail  to  discharge  the  obligations  which  she  owes 
to  the  profession,  and  to  science,  I  trust  you  will  feel  it  to  be  your 

duty,  and  ycur  privilege  to  point  them  out  to  us,  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  correct  them  if  necessary. 

You  have  come  hither  to  be  taught  the  structure  of  man,  in  all 
its  complicated  and  wonderful  parts.  That  piece  of  superior 
mechanism  which  is  to  be  the  object  of  your  special  care,  and  the 
subject  of  your  future  meditations.  To  gain  information  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  functions  are  performed  in  health, 
and  the  deviations  to  which  they  are  liable,  constituting  disease. 
To  obtain  correct  views  of  the  causes,  the  symptoms,  the  pathol- 
ogy, the  diagnosis,  and  the  treatment  of  medical  and  surgical  dis- 
eases, with  the  influences  exercised  over  these  by  climate  and  lo- 
caJity.     To  study  the  peculiarities  of  the  diseases,  and  the  acci- 
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dents  to  which  the  delicate  organization  of  woman  subjects  her  ; 
and  to  learn  the  proper  management  of  helpless  infancy  ;  how  to 
protect  it  from  the  influence  of  the  physical  causes  ever  tending 
towards  its  destruction  ;  with  the  best  methods  of  preventing  and 
curing  the  diseases  of  childhood.  To  have  exhibited  for  your  in- 
spection the  various  remedial  agents  which  are  to  be  the  instru- 
ments, in  your  hands,  to  be  wielded  by  you,  for  the  purpose  of  dri- 
ving the  enemy  from  the  citadel  which  it  is  soon  to  be  your  duty 
to  preserve  and  protect ;  and  to  be  taught  their  therapeutic  and 
toxical  qualities  ;  the  appropriate  doses  of  each,  with  the  best 
forms  and  modes  for  their  administration.  To  have  presented 
to  your  view,  in  the  Labaratory  of  the  Chemist,  imitations  of  ma- 
ny of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  operations  of  nature,  as  displayed 
in  the  physical  world  around  us  ;  to  be  taught  the  best  methods 
for  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  various  bodies  in  the  universe  ; 
to  have  presented  to  you  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  every  tissue  of  your  own  body,  with  an  exact  analysis 
of  its  various  and  diversified  secretions  ;  and  to  learn  the  art  of 
manufacturing  many  of  the  most  valuable  and  potent  articles, 
now  in  use  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  And  this  is  but  a  sketch 
— a  mere  outline,  of  the  diversified  subjects  which  must  be  pre- 
sented for  your  consideration  and  study,  in  order  to  qualify  you 
for  the  faithful  perfoimhnce  of  the  duties,  of  the  high  vocation, 
to  which  you  are  all  aspiring. 

Seeing,  then,  that  sol  much  is  absolutely  required  to  make  the 
teachings  of  a  medical  school  complete,  a  most  important  ques- 
tion here  presents  itself: — Can  all  these  interesting  subjects,  so 
essential  to  a  finished  medical  education,  be  taught  thoroughly 
and  advantageously  in! the  Memphis  College? 

I  answer — notwithstanding  the  terrors  of  pseudo-critics,  and 
the  accusation  of  arrogance  and  presumption — that,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  demonstrative  branches  of  the  science  will  be  taught 
as  efficiently  here  as  at  any  other  place;  and  that,  tho'  the  prac- 
tical branches  may  not  be  so  fluently  bolstered  up  by  references 
to  authorities,  yet  the  instruction  imparted  will  be  better  suited 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  disease  as  it  prevails  in  our  climate; 
and  will  prove  of  more  essential  service  to  southern  and  south- 
western classes,  than  that  imparted  by  teachers — whatever  may 
be  their  acquirements  in  other  respects— who  are  practically  un- 
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aequained  with  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  south- 
ern latitudes. 

An  opinion  similar  to  the  one  just  uttered,  was  expressed  by 
the  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  this  College,  in  an 
Inaugural  Dissertation,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, for  which  he  is  fiercely  assailed,  and  bitterly  denounced  by 
some  of  the  leading  medical  journals  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. But  these  violent  outbursts  of  vituperation  and  abuse,  from 
interested  journalists,  will  never  be  able  to  drive  southern  physi- 
cians from  the  maintenance  of  a  position,  in  relation  to  sectional 
medicine,  which  is  too  obvious  to  remain  any  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt. 

Whether  the  school,  which  I  have  the  honor  on  this  occasion 
to  represent,  possesses  the  facilities  and  the  means  for  imparting 
instruction,  to  anything  like  the  extent  enjoyed  by  other  similar 
institutions  of  learning,  has  so  much  of  vital  importance  involved 
in  the  issue,  that  it  cannot  be  amiss,  at  this  time,  when  we  are 
about  commencing  a  course  of  medical  instruction,  to  examine 
the  subject,  in  a  spirit  of  becoming  candor  and  fairness. 

That  the  study  of  Anatomy  can  be  as  advantageously  prosecuted 
in  Memphis,  as  anywhere  else,  is  too  self-evident  to  be  doubted 
by  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject.  The  materiel  is 
here,  and  it  is  exactly  such  as  the  science  is  studied  from  wher- 
ever it  is  taught — physical  man  about  to  be  reduced  to  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  which  his  organism  is  composed.  No  one 
will  be  so  fool-hardy  as  to  affirm,  that  the  South  does  not  produce, 
in  as  perfect  development,  the  structure  and  parts  of  our  animal 
bodies,  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  That  these  perfect 
structures  admit  of  being  studied  as  thoroughly,  and  demonstrated 
as  satisfactorily  with  us,  as  elsewhere,  none,  we  presume,  will  call 
in  question.  And  that  there  are  individuals  among  us,  competent 
to  trace  out  and  unravel  every  part  and  parcel  of  this  most  per- 
fect of  nature's  works  ;  giving  to  each  its  appropriate  name,  and 
possessing  the  ability  to  explain,  satisfactorily,  the  mechanism  and 
uses,  so  far  as  is  known,  of  all  its  parts,  is  most  certainly  true. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  method  of  imparting  instruction  in  Anat- 
omy, this  department  of  our  school  is  furnished  with  one  of  the 
most  complete  private  cabinets,  for  teaching  the  minute  and  intri- 
cate parts  of  the  science,  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  West  or 
South. 
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The  gentleman  who  fills  this  very  important  chair,  in  the  Mem- 
phis school,  makes  his  appearance  here,  as  a  public  teacher,  for 
the  first  time;  but  there  are  those  present  who  have  been  his  pri- 
vate pupils,  in  another  city,  where  he  has  acquired  a  well-earned 
reputation,  in  this  particular  department.  As  he  possesses  every 
necessary  requsite  for  the  perfect  teaching  of  Anatomy,  in  all  its 
minute  details,  who  will  doubt  that  this  part  of  your  education 
cannot  be  as  readily  acquired  here,  as  at  any  other  school  of  med- 
icine, in  the  Union, 

Where,  in  this  country,  are  the  Institutes  of  Medicine — embra- 
cing, not  Physiology  alone,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  American 
schools,  but  Physiology  proper,  General  Pathology,  and  General 
Therapeutics — the  comprehensive  sense  in  which  the  Institutes 
are  understood  with  us — better  taught  than  in  the  Memphis  Med- 
ical College?  Over  many  of  the  obscure  and  important  func- 
tions of  the  body,  the  genius  and  talents  of  the  teacher  of  this 
department,  in  our  school,  had  shed  new  rays  of  light,  years  be-, 
fore  similar  views  were  advanced  in  the  writings  of  either  Liebig; 
or  Carpenter.  To  him,  likewise,  is  to  be  attributed  the  highly 
important  reformation,  which  has  been  effected  in  the  views  of 
the  profession  in  the  South  and  South-west,  in  respect  to  '  'systems 
in  medicine,"  when,  "solitary  and  alone,"  he  combated  the  errone- 
ous views  of  Broussaias,  and  Cooke,  at  a  time  when  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  latter,  both  as  related  to  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  disease,  were  as  prevalent  and  fashionable  among  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  medical  men  of  the  West,  and  the  South, 
as  were  the  falsely  so  called  physiological  doctrines  of  the  former, 
in  the  North,  and  the  East.  The  instruction  which  you  will  re- 
ceive from  this  department,  on  the  subjects  of  General  Patholo- 
gy, and  General  Therapeutics,  will  be  more  valuable  and  attrac- 
tive to  you ,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  based  upon  a  practical  experi- 
ence, acquired  by  several  years  of  close  observation  of  disease,  as 
it  prevails  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  beautiful,  the  attractive,  and  highly  useful  science  of  Ckernr 
istry,  can  be  illustrated  as  faithfully  and  as  fully,  and  can  be 
taught  as  ably  and  as  successfully  in  Memphis,  as  anywhere  else* 
Nature  is  ever  faithful  in  her  responses.  Represent  her  correct- 
ly, and  she  never  deceives.  If  her  secret  and  silent  operations 
*re  accurately  and  truly  imitated,  the  results  are  invariably  the 
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name,  under  the  equator  or  at  the  poles.  To  do  this,  however,  a 
suitable  apparatus  is  necessary.  That  apparatus  we  possess,  at 
least  one  that  is  entirely  sufficient  to  teach  the  science  as  exten- 
sively as  it  is  usually  taught  in  the  best  schools,  either  literary  or 
medical,  of  the  West  or  South.  That  my  colleague,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  teach  this  fas(  mating  science,  is  every  way  competent 
after  many  years  experience  as  an  instructor,  you,  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  aim  last  winter,  and  of  witnessing  his  suc- 
cessful experiments,  can  bear  full  testimony;  and  to  jours  can  be 
added  the  written  declarations  of  many  of  the  first  men  of  the 
South,  who  have,  at  different  times,  attended  courses  of  popular 
lectures  delivered  by  him,  but  a  few  years  since,  in  some  of  our 
principal  cities. 

That  we  have  fewer  Surgical  diseases  to  treat,  and  fewer  to 
present  for  your  inspection,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  wards  of 
the  large  hospitals  of  some  of  our  populous  cities,  is  certainiy  true. 
But  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Surgery,  as 
practically  taught  at  these  places,  are  more  specious  than  solid. 
For  any  one  to  say  that  the  practice  of  operative  Surgery  cannot 
be  taught  as  well  in  one  place  as  in  another,  would  justly  expose 
him  who  would  make  the  assertion,  to  well  merited  ridicule.     Yet 
it  is  different  with  the  constitutional  treatment,  often  required  in 
surgical  diseases.     This  is  very  much  modified  by  climate  and 
locality,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  management  of 
surgical  cases.     The  influence  exerted  on  patients  by  the  contam- 
inated atmosphere  of  hospitals,  is  frequently  exemplified  by  erysi- 
pelatous inflammation  supervening  after  almost  every  operation, 
even  the  most  trifling,  in  these  localities,  at  different  periods.    The 
principles  of  treatment,  it  must  be  apparent,  therefore,  differ  in 
different  localities,  and  even  in  the  same  locality  at  different  times. 
These  principles  I  know  our  Professor  of  this  department  has  stu- 
died well  and  faithfully;  and  he  will  use  his  best  endeavors  to 
impart  them  to  you  during  the  ensuing,  as  he  did  throughout  the 
last  course  of  instruction.     But,  in  addition  to  these  principles  of 
treatment,  much  of  practical  surgery  can  he  taught  you,  by  per- 
forming in  your  presence,  after  the  most  approved  modern  meth- 
ods, the  various  operations  on  the  subject,  which  you  will  be  like- 
ly to  have  to  perform  on  the  living.     The  various  rollers,  banda- 
gesr  and  splints,  employed  in  the  dressing  of  wounds,  fractures, 
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and  other  injuries,  will  be  displayed  before  you,  and  the  appro- 
priate methods  of  applying  them,  with  all  other  matters  necessa- 
ry to  make  you  accomplished  Surgeons,  will  be,  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  correctly  taught  and  enforced.  Every  means  will 
be  used,  likewise,  to  bring  before  you  as  many  operations  as  the 
casualties  of  the  season  and  the  city  will  admit,  that  when  you 
shall  leave  the  halls  where  this  instruction  is  to  be  imparted,  you 
will  be  as  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Surgeon, 
as  though  you  had  studied  the  art  in  those  cities  from  whence 
long  catalogues  of  "operations  performed,"  are  annually  sent  out 
with  medical  announcements,  to  swell  their  importance,  and  in- 
crease the  size  of  their  classes. 

To  duly  qualify  you  for  the  important  post  which  you  will 
doubtless  be  called  on  to  occupy  as  Obstetricians,  when  you  shall 
have  taken  upon  yourselves  the  responsibilities  of  the  profession, 
every  preparation,  both  natural  and  artificial,  necessary  for  your 
instruction,  will  be  called  into  requisition.  The  very  same  con- 
trivances which  are  in  use  to  demonstrate  and  teach  this  branch 
of  a  medical  education,  wherever  it  is  taught  as  it  should  be,  we 
possess. 

To  those  of  you  who  listened  to  the  instruction  communicated 
from  this  department  of  our  college  course,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, I  can  safely  appeal  to  sustain  me  in  the  assertion,  that  it  was 
taught  in  a  manner  not  only  acceptable  and  satisfactory,  but  rare- 
ly excelled,  even  by  those  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  teachers  of  this  particular  branch,  in  the  United  States. 

We  possess  as  ample  means  for  imparting  correct  instruction 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  branch  of 
the  science  as  any  other  school  of  medicine  in  our  country.  So, 
if  any  of  you  shall  prove  deficient  in  a  complete  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  essentially  necessary  to  be  known  rela- 
ting to  it,  the  fault  will  undoubtedly  be  your  own. 

The  various  and  multiplied  articles  contained  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  are  as  much  at  our  command,  and  as  easily  within  our 
reach,  as  they  are  elsewhere.  During  our  course,  last  winter, 
the  professor  of  this  department  was  supplied,  from  two  of  the 
largest  and  best  conducted  drug  establishments  in  this  city,  with 
every  specimen  of  medicine  deemed  necessary  to  be  exhibited 
to  the  inspection  of  the  class.     The  history,  properties,   action ? 
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uses,  dose,  &c,  &c,  of  each,  was  ably  and  fluently  descanted  on ; 
and  its  therapeutical  application  to  disease,  in  its  different  forms 
and  grades,  very  satisfactorily  pointed  out. 

During  the  past  summer  this  department  received  an  acces- 
sion, in  the  form  of  a  donation,  of  a  large  number  of  specimens 
of  the  choicest  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  put  up  in  Phila- 
delphia, expressly  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  this  branch  of  the 
profession.  These  specimens,  added  to  those  already  belonging 
to  the  college,  will  make  the  facilities  for  imparting  instruction, 
from  this  chair,  very  complete.  Need  I  say  that  it  will  also  be 
satisfactory? 

The  class  of  last  winter,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  which 
was  made  on  your  professor  of  this  department,  by  an  indi- 
vidual connected  with  another  school  of  medicine,  on  account 
of  his  age  and  inexperience,  through  the  pages  of  an  eastern 
medical  periodical,  after  listening  to  his  instruction  for  two  months, 
held  a  meeting,  at  which  was  passed  resolutions  highly  compli- 
mentary of  his  talents  and  ability  as  a  teacher,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  pages  of  the  same  journal,  through  which  the  attack 
had  been  made.  It  is  consolatory  to  know5  that,  if  age  docs  not 
always  bring  wisdom,  nor  experience  knowledge,  young  men 
are  often  found  in  our  profession,  whose  superior  talents  eminent- 
ly qualify  them  for  distinguished  stations,  long  before  their  locks 
are  whitened  with  the  frosts  of  age.  The  present  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  in  this  school,  is  among  that  number,  and  I  re- 
joice that  this  occasion  enables  me,  thus  publicly,  to  do  justice  to 
his  talents. 

How  you  will  be  instructed  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Med- 
icine, a  most  important  part  of  your  education,  is  not  for  me  to 
say.  If  a  practice  of  twenty  years,  in  different  sections  of  the 
South,  is  of  any  value  in  familiarizing  the  mind  with  the  causes,  the 
pathology,  and  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to,  and  mod- 
ified by  a  southern  climate,  something,  at  least,  may  be  claimed 
on  the  score  of  experience,  as  preparatory  to  the  teaching  of  this 
branch,  by  the  present  incumbent.  The  infoi  mation  thus  acqui- 
red, in  relation  to  the  diseases  of  southern  latitudes,  and  malarious 
regions,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  turn  to  good  account,  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  special  pathology  and  treatment,  of  the  diseases 
which  you  will  be  called  on  to  contend  with,  in  the  strife  waged 
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against  frail  humanity,  by  the  noxious  physical  agencies  to  which 
it  is  exposed.  And  where,  I  would  respectfully  ask,  are  you, 
who  are  to  succeed  us  in  our  god-like  calling,  so  likely  to  receive 
the  instruction  necessary  to  qualify  you  to  enter,  with  confidence 
and  success,  on  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  duties  which  you  are 
preparing  yourselves  shortly  to  assume,  as  from  those  who  have 
studied  their  lessons  in  the  best  of  all  schools — the  school  of  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  only  in  the  study  of  nature,  as  she  displays  herself  in  dif- 
ferent situations,  and  under  ever  varying  circumstances,  that  her 
operations  can  be  rightly  appreciated  and  understood.  He  who 
witnesses  these,  in  the  production  of  the  causes  of  disease,  in  the 
lower  latitudes,  and  in  sections  of  country  fertilized  by  the  alluvi- 
al deposites  of  centuries — abounding  in  vegetable  wealth,  and  ve- 
getable and  animal  remains — dotted  over  with  lakes  and  marshes — 
and  traversed  by  turbid  and  sluggish  streams,  will  witness  morbid 
developments,  the  production  of  these  combined  causes,  on  the 
human  constitution,  which  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  dense  and 
crowded  cities,  or  amidst  the  sterile  granite  hills  of  the  higher 
latitudes. 

If  it  be  true,  as  it  most  undoubtedly  is,  that,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  "similar  causes  invariably  produce  similar  effects," 
throughout  the  whole  of  nature's  vast  domain,  it  follows,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  the  causes  of  disease  being  different,  in  differ- 
ent situations,  the  effects  of  these  causes,  that  is  disease  itself 
must  be  as  dissimilar  as  are  the  essential  phenomena  with  which 
it  stands  related. 

He  whose  knowledge  of  disease  has  been  acquired  in  northern 
latitudes,  will,  therefore,  witness  manifestations  connected  with  it, 
very  different  from  those  observed  in  southern  regions;  and  he 
must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  be,  at  least,  as  incompetent 
to  communicate  the  instruction  to  others,  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  qualify  them  to  treat  the  morbid  developments,  con- 
sequent on  natural  causes,  peculiar  only  to  southern  sections,  as 
would  the  teacher,  whose  practical  knowledge  of  disease  has  been 
obtained  in  the  latter  places,  be  to  impart  correct  practical  prin- 
ciples relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  higher  lati- 
tudes. Indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  confidently,  and  fearlessly  as- 
serted, that  the  southerner  would  make  a  safer  teacher  for  north 
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ern  classes,  than  the  physician  of  the  North,  destitute  of  the  prac- 
tical experience  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  close  and  attentive  ob- 
servation of  disease,  as  it  prevails  among  us,  won  Id  be  for  the  in- 
struction of  southern  students.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  obvi- 
ous. The  open  inflammatory  affections  of  the  higher  latitudes, 
the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  alone,  are  treate  d  and  subdued  on 
the  plainest  practical  precepts,  known  to  the  profession;  whilst 
the  diseases  of  malarious  southern  regions,  are  modified  by  that 
agent,  to  an  extent,  and  in  a  manner,  too  complex  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  delineations  of  them  contained  in  the  writings  of 
any  author,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  from  whence,  mostly, 
teachers  beyond  these  pestiferous  regions,  derive  all  their  knowl- 
edge of  our  diseases.  In  the  present  state  of  the  science,  it  be- 
trays ignorance  to  assert,  as  has  recently  been  done,  that  "the 
principles  of  pathology  are  of  universal  application,  and  can  never 
become  sectional"  And  when  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem— its  physiological  and  pathological  conditions — become  bet- 
ter known  and  understood  than  they  are  at  present,  with  theYnod- 
ifying  circumstances  exercised  over  it  by  climate  and  locality,  the 
fallacy  of  the  assertion  will  be  rendered  still  more  apparent 

No  fact,  in  medicine,  is  now  better  understood,  among  the  in- 
telligent members  of  the  profession  at  the  South,  than  this,  that 
the  inflammatory  affections  produced  hy  atmospheric  vicissitudes, 
require,  with  us,  a  treatment  essentially  different  from  that  so 
successfully  pursued,  and  recommended,  by  northern  teachers  of 
Practical  Medicine — and  all  others  who  ado  pt  their  plan — in  re- 
gions of  country  not  pervaded  by  the  influence  of  malaria*  This 
element,  which  gives  a  peculiarity  to  almost  every  ailment,  "which 
flesh  is  heir  to,"  amongst  us,  so  completely  usurps  the  control  of 
the  pathological  indications — or  principles  if  you  like — as  to  re- 
quire a  modification  in  the  treatment,  ;;of  universal  application," 
where  this  element  is  superadded.  In  sections  of  country  where 
maleria  is  never  present,  the  nervous  system  does  not  acquire  that 
peculiar  diathesis,  which  is  the  result  of  its  influence  on  the  hu- 
man constitution,  where  it  is  generated  and  abounds;  consequent- 
ly, these  pathological  and  theiapeutical  principles  cannot  be  uni- 
versal, whether  this  agent  be  present,  or  whether  it  be  absent. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sectional  medicine,  or  disease  mo- 
dified by  circumstances  connected  with  climate  and  locality,  so 
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as  to  give  it  certain  peculiarities  which  cause  it  to  differ,  in  many 
of  its  leading  phenomena,  from  disease  bearing  the  same  name, 
in  other  places,  where  these  characteristics  belonging  to  climate 
and  locality  are  absent,  is,  I  conceive,  no  longer  debatable  ground. 
The  arguments  and  proofs  brought  forward  in  its  support,  by  my 
learned  colleague,  in  his  Inaugural  Discourse,  delivered  in  the  hear- 
ing of  those  of  you  who  were  here  at  the  opening  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  our  college  course,  has,  in  my  humble  opinion,  set  this 
matter  at  rest.  Any  further  remarks  from  me,  therefore,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  topic,  would  only  be  a  waste  of  cur  time,  and  a  tax 
on  your  patience. 

If  the  preceding  statements  respecting  our  facilities,   and  our 
ability  to  impart  instruction,  in  the  practical  as  well  as  demonstra- 
tive branches,  be  true,  it  follows,  that  you  have  not  acted  unwisely 
in  selecting,  for  your  teachers,  those  whose  knowledge  of  disease 
has  been  obtained  in  southern  localities.     That    the    public   will 
have  cause  to  repose  entire  confidence  in   your  skill,  when   you 
shall  have  passed  through  our  College  course,  and  deservedly  ob- 
tained its  highest  honors,  is  what  your  teacheis  have  a  right  to 
expect.     The  fact  that  you  have  been  taught  near  home,  by  those 
who  have  seen  much  of  the  very  diseases  with  which  you  will 
have  to  contend,  should,  as  we  doubt  not  it  will,  be  your  passport 
to  public  favor  and  confidence.     Strive  then,  gentlemen,  to  qual- 
ify yourselves,  by  diligent  application  and  study,  well  and  truly 
to  discharge  the  highly  responsible  duties  which  await  you.     The 
standing  of  the  Memphis  Medical  College;  our  characters  as  teach- 
ers; and  your  own  reputation,   depend   upon  the    improvement 
which  you  may  make  of  the  salutary  lessons,  to  be  imparted   to 
you  during  the  present  course  of  lectures. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Clinical 
Instruction,  have  not  received  a  greater  share  of  the  attention  of 
public  teachers,  in  the  United  States.  A  standing  objection,  urg- 
ed in  certain  quarters  against  medical  schools  out  of  the  large 
cities,  is,  that  they  are  not  provided  with  extensive  Hospital  ar- 
rangements, for  clinical  teaching.  And  yet  the  clinical  instruc- 
tion, afforded  by  the  much  vaunted  advantages  of  Philadelphia, 
for  imparting  this  kind  of  knowledge,  is  very  greatly  overrated, 
as  all  are  aware  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts. 
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In  an  Inaugural  Address,*  delivered  on  the  2d  of  February,  1830, 
to  the  Collegeof  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  city  of  Lexington 
and  the  county  of  Fayette,  in  Kentucky,  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  President 
of  the  College,  the  following  very  just  remarks  are  employed  in  dis- 
discussing  this  subject:  "There  is  not,  in  the  United  States,  a 
Hospital  or  Infirmary,  an  attendance  on  the  practice  of  which  is 
worth  a  cent  apiece  to  the  members  of  a  large  winter  class !  On 
the  contrary,  such  attendance  is  but  a  waste  of  time;  an  assertion 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  thousands,  and  not  invalidated  by 
the  experience  of  one!  The  following  is  an  account  of  clinical 
instruction  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Almshouse,  by  far  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  America, 
recently  given  by  a  physician  of  standing,  who  has  been  a  wit- 
ness of  it  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

"What  is  it   then,   that  constitutes  the  clinical  instruction  of 
most  of  those  who  annually  leave  our  grandest  schools,  armed 
with  their  diploma?     Some  forty  tours,  performed  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  days,  throughout  the  wards  of  some  great  hospital, 
the  attending  physician  or  surgeon  in  the  centre,  and  fifty  or  one 
hundred  students  crowding  round  him,  on  the  level  floor.     They 
approach  a  bed.     The  medical  attendant  then,  perhaps,  may  offer 
some  remarks,  though  this  is  far  from  being  universally  the  case, 
and  when  it  does  occur,  a  few  of  those  who  happen  to  be  nearest 
perceive  his  meaning  and  observe  the  case.     The  middle  of  the 
crowd  may  seize  some  general  principle,  or  treasure  up  some  fact 
that  the  lecturer  delivers,  its  application  to  the  case  before  them 
being,  like  the  patient, placed  beyond  their  ken.     Those  of  the  out- 
er circle  occupy   the  time  in  converse  upon  other  topics.     The 
crowd  moves  on,  but  still  some  remain  to  tease  the  patient  with 
ill-directed  queries.     And  thus  ends  the  farce — and  the  cur- 
tain FALLS. 

"  A  few  years  ago,  Professor  Drake  made  an  experiment  on 
clinical  teaching,  in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  with  a  very  limi- 
ted class  ;  that  mode  of  instruction  having  been  previously  eulo- 
gized in  no  moderate  terms.  He  soon,  however,  met  with  such 
stubborn  obstacles,  as  induced  him  to  abandon  the  enterprize,  as 
either  impracticable  in  its  nature,  or  useless  in  its  issue. 

*  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine,  Vol.  9,  page  289. 
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"  On  this  mockery  of  instruction, "  continues  Professor  Cald- 
well, "  as  practised  in  the  United  States,  I  attended,  myself  when 
a  pupil,  for  a  few  weeks,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Like 
other  uninformed  young  men,  I  commenced  the  course  with  ea- 
gerness, and  full  of  hope,  because  I  had  been  deluded  by  its  un- 
merited praises.  Finding  in  it,  however,  nothing  but  a  scene  of 
idle  parade  and  solemn  emptiness,  I  turned  from  it  in  dis- 
gust, and  abandoned  it  forever.  And  so  did  every  other  pupil 
whose  object  was  instruction  ;  because  he  could  appropriate  the 
hospital  hours  more  profitably  to  some  other  mode  of  obtaining 
knowledge. " 

In  an  introductory  lecture,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  ses* 
sion  of  1842-4  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Gibson, 
the  distinguised  professor  of  Surgery  in  that  school,  thought  prop- 
er to  offer  an  apology,  for  the  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  manner 
in  which  clinical  instruction  and  hospital  advantages  are  afforded, 
so  lately  as  three  years  ago*,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia*  That  it  is 
as  impel  feet  now  as  it  was  then,  is  undoubtly  true. 

"The  removal  of  the  Almshouse,"  says  Professor  Gibson, 
u  beyond  the  Schuylkill,  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  board  of  guardi- 
ans, then  in  power — although  provision  was  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature at  the  time,  to  have  the  hospital  department  in  the  city — 
has  also  diminished,  in  a  measure,  the  value  of  this  hospital  as  a 
clinical  school.  In  addition  to  this,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  the  wards  of  the  hospital  were  divided,  and  other  surgeons 
and  physicians,  belonging  to  another  school,  appointed,  so  that 
one  half  of  the  patients  being  taken  away,  the  chance  of  selecting 
important  and  interesting  cases,  from  the  whole  number,  was  in 
proportion,  diminished,  and  thereby  made  of  the  less  value  to  our 
medical  class,  and  indeed  to  the  great  body  of  medical  students 
in  the  city.  As  it  now  stands,  our  University  has  possession  of 
one  half  of  the  patients  on  Wednesdays,  and  the  other  school  of 
the  other  half  on  Saturdays,  and  each  school  is  confined  to  its  spe- 
cific day,  so  that  the  students  of  each  see  different  patients,  or, 
in  other  words,  only  half  of  the  patients  belonging  to  the  whole 
hospital.     *********     Be_ 

sides  this,  the  distance  of  the  hospital  from  town,  and  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  students  to  attend  more  than  once  a   week,   owing  to 
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the  necessary  interference  of  other  lectures,  are  drawbacks  from 
the  advantages  that  might  otherwise  he  gained. 

tt 1  enter  into  these  particulars  now,  "  continues  the  Professor, 
w  lest  it  should  afterwards  he  said,  by  any  of  you,  as  has  often  been 
the  case  before,  that  you  had  been  disappointed  in  your  expecta- 
tions. It  would  be  very  natural  for  me,  connected,  as  I  have 
been,  for  more  than  twenty  years  with  the  institution,  as  one  of 
its  surgeons,  and  feeling  the  interest  I  do  in  its  welfare,  to  paint  in 
glowing  colors  all  its  merits.  But  truth  and  honesty  are  dearer 
to  me  than  any  other  consideration  ;  and  its  defects,  therefore*  must 
be  made  known. " 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  multiply  proofs,  similar  to  the  for- 
going, to  show  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  hospital 
arrangements,  and  the  clinical  instruction  which  they  afford  to 
medical  classes,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  even  in  Europe, 
whither  scores  of  our  young  medical  men  annually  flock,  are  not 
only  greatly  overrated,  but  almost,  if  not  entirely  valueless. 

My  design  in  introducing  the  testimony  of  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  whose  opinions  I  have  just  mentioned,  is  not  to  underval- 
ue clinical  instruction,  for  I  am  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  it  when 
rightly  conducted,  but  to  place  before  you  the  so  called  superior 
facilities  for  imparting  instruction,  claimed  by  some  schools  in 
consequence  of  being  connected  with  a  Hospital.  To  the  wards 
of  the  Memphis  Charity  Hospital  you  will  be  permitted  to  have  ac- 
cess, during  the  winter,  and  will  be  invited  thither  whenever  there 
are  present  any  cases,  of  a  character  sufficiently  interesting,  to  re- 
pay you  for  the  time  and  labor  expended  in  witnessing  them. 

It  has  likewise  been  in  contemplation  with  the  Faculty  of  our 
College,  to  establish,  at  their  own  cost,  a  Dispensary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  before  you  cases  for  investigation  and  study,  if  it 
shall  be  thought  that  a  portion  of  your  time  can  be  more  profita- 
bly employed  in  that  manner,  than  by  steadily  pursuing  the  re- 
quired college  courses.  We  desire,  most  sincerely,  not  only  to 
make  the  Memphis  Medical  College  an  institution  well  worthy  of 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  profession,  in  the  South 
and  South-west,  but,  also,  to  impart  such  instruction  to  its  classes, 
and  require  such  qualification  from  its  graduates,  as  will  secure  to 
them  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
public. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  National  Medical  Convention  which 
is  to  assemble  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  next  spring,  will  be  able 
to  mature  a  plan,  not  only  of  clinical,  but  of  general  medical  in- 
struction, on  a  basis  which  will  be  productive  of  a  vast  amount  of 
good.  And  I  take  this  occasion  to  pledge  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self, to  give  our  cordial  aid  and  support,  and  cheerfully  to  adopt 
any  recommendation,  and  every  measure,  calculated  to  increase 
the  facilities  for  imparting  instruction,  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
Convention  may  propose.  In  common  with  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  best  informed  members  of  the  profession,  throughout  our 
country,  we  ardently  wish  to  see  the  standard  of  medical  educa- 
tion placed  on  a  more  noble  and  elevated  position  ;  and  no  where 
else  is  this  desired  object  more  demanded  than  in  the  South-west. 

The  science  which  you  have  chosen,  gentlemen,  as  the  object 
of  your  studies,  and  the  practice  of  which  you  design  to  pursue  as 
a  profession,  is  not  the  blind  and  senseless  production  of  our  own 
times,  or  of  modern  ignoramuses.  In  the  infancy  of  our  race  it 
had  its  origin.  "  Hoary  antiquity  "  dug  deep  the  foundation  ; 
and  nearly  four  hundred  years  before  the  christian  era,  the  cor- 
ner stone,  of  the  edifice  of  our  science,  was  laid  on  a  firm  and  sol- 
id base.  Every  succeeding  generation  has  added  to  the  super- 
structure, until  the  splendid  temple,  the  joint  production  of  the 
countless  thousands,  who  have  in  different  ages  been  adding  some- 
thing of  substantial  value,  or  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  vast  and 
massive  pile,  stands,  in  bold  relief,  an  object  worthy  of  our  high- 
est admiration.  The  combined  wisdom  of  the  most  gifted  minds 
of  each  succeeding  century,  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  has 
been  employed  in  enriching  all  its  departments,  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  gleaned  from  the  great  "book  of  nature. " 
And,  since  the  introduction  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  by  Bacon, 
a  world  of  cultivated  intellect  has  heaped  up  stores  of  rich  and  va- 
ried material,  within  her  sacred  halls,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
posterity. 

But  venerable  with  age,  and  enriched  as  is  the  science  of  Med- 
icine with  the  wisdom  and  improvements  of  centuries,  it  has  not  yet 
attained  to  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
In  our  day,  nothing  is  retarding  the  consummation  of  a  near  ap- 
proach to  this  highly  desired  end  so  much  as  the  want  of  suitable 
20 
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qualification,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  admitted  as  priests,  to 
offer  acceptable  incense  on  her  hallowed  altars  ! 

This  debasement  of  the  science,  by  the  committal  of  its  minis- 
trations into  unworthy  hands,  is  at  present  felt  and  acknowledged 
over  the  civilized  world.  In  France,  in  England,  and  in  our 
own  country,  the  educated  and  enlightened  members  of  the  pro- 
fession have  seen,  and  deplored,  the  existing  and  growing  evil,  and 
are  now  adopting  measures,  with  a  view  to  correct  it.  In  Prance, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  been  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Medical  Convention,  which  first  assembled  in  Paris,  on  the  5th 
day  of  November,  in  1845,  to  remedy  present  defects  by  the  aid 
of  Legislative  enactments.  In  England,  likewise,  an  effort  is  ma- 
king similar  to  that  which  has  been  started  in  France,  having  in 
view  the  same  object.  I  presume  you  are  all  conversant  with  the 
fact,  that,  with  us,  the  subject  of  medical  reform  is  undergoing  in- 
vestigation, and  promises  highly  beneficial  results. 

Duly  apprised  of  these  facts,  need  I  remind  you  that  you  are 
prosecuting  your  studies  during  a  transition  period  in  the  profes- 
sion, when  meagre  attainments,  and  limited  knowledge,  cannot  be 
a  passport  to  public  favor  and  confidence,  or  to  exalted  stations  in 
the  temple  of  science.  But  suffer  not  the  changing  aspect  of  af- 
fairs, in  our  glorious  profession,  to  discourage  you.  On  the  con- 
trary, let  it  stimulate  you  to  increase  your  efforts,  that  you  may  be 
among  the  most  worthy  first-fruits  of  this  greatly  needed,  and  much 
desired  revival,  in  the  church  medical.  Remember  that  you  are 
Southerners.  Nature  has  ever  been  lavish  of  her  gifts,  in  such  lo- 
calities. Here  she  is  seen  in  the  fulness  of  her  majesty,  as  dis- 
played in  the  physical  world  around  us  : — In  the  magnificence 
of  our  forests  ;  in  the  productiveness  of  our  soil ;  and  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  "  inland  seas. " 

Nor  is  she  less  prolific  in  the  development  of  mind.  Our  states- 
men, our  soldiers,  our  scholars,  have  ever  been,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, or  duty  called,  among  the  first  in  the  forum — with  the  bra- 
vest on  the  battle-field — and  second  to  none  where  science,  or  lit- 
erature, was  the  object  of  their  pursuit. 

From  you,  then,  whose  physical  conformation  has  been  matured 
beneath  a  Southern  sun  ;  and  whose  mental  growth  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  education  furnished  at  Southern  Institutions 
©f  learning,  science  expects  much  ;  and  with  those  whom  I  now 
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have  the  pleasure  of  addressing,  I  feel  every  assurance  that  her 
requirements  will  prove  an  easy,  and  a  pleasing  task. 

The  new  era  which  is  dawning  upon  Medicine,  will  be  succeed- 
ed by  a  meridian  splendor  of  scientific  achievement,  a  large  sup- 
ply of  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  should  be  derived 
from  the  contributions  furnished  by  Southern  intellect. 


Article  II. — On  the  Adulterations  of  Medicines  and  the  Tests  for 
their  detection.     By  S.  W.  Osgood,  Esq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  September,  contain! 
an  article  calling  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  extensive  adulter- 
ations of  medicine  and  suggesting  certain  remedies,  and  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  few  of  our  physicians  have  seriously  reflected  on 
this  matter,  I  propose  to  notice  some  of  the  adulterations  of  the 
principal  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  to  give  some  of  the 
simplest  methods  for  detecting  them.  In  doing  this,  I  cannot 
hope  to  present  much  that  is  new  or  original,  but  I  trust  that  it 
may  at  least  prove  useful,  and  that  it  may  have  the  effect  of  exci- 
ting more  general  attention  to  the  existing  evil  and  inducing,  on 
the  part  of  the  physician,  a  thorough  practical  examination  of  the 
qualities  of  the  articles  on  which  his  success  must  necessarily  de- 
pend. In  selecting  tests  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  those  which 
may  be  most  readily  applied,  and  in  some  cases,  those  which  will 
determine  the  fact  of  an  adulteration,  rather  than  its  particular 
character. 

Acids  :  Muriatic,  Nitric  and  Sulphuric  The  acids  of 
commerce  are  invariably  below  the  officinal  standard  of  strength, 
and  although  some  manufacturers  make  pure  acids  for  chemical 
purposes,  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  sold  to  the  physician  are 
of  this  character.  Their  specific  gravity  should  always  be  ex- 
amined and  should  be  1.27  for  muriatic,  1.5  for  nitric  and  1.84  for 
sulphuric  acid.  An  easy  method  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  liquid,  is,  to  take  an  ordinary  vial  and  ascertain  how  many 
grains  of  distilled  water  of  60  degrees  temperature  it  will  hold^ 
and  then  how  much  it  will  hold  of  the  liquid  under  examination, 
at  the  same  temperature  :  divide  its  weight  by  the  weight  of  the 
water  and  the  result  will  be  the  specific  gravity. 
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Aesenious  Acid  when  powdered,  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
chalk  and  sulphate  of  lime,  which  will  he  left  behind  on  the  ap- 
plication of  sufficient  heat  to  evaporate  the  arsenious  acid. 

Aloes.  Cape  aloes  is  very  generally  sold  as  Socotrine  aloes 
though  the  difference  between  them  is  so  well  marked,  that  a 
glance  will  suffice  to  distinguish  them.  True  Socotrine  aloes  is 
rarely  found  in  the  drug  market,  the  article  bearing  the  name 
with  us,  being  undoubtedly  the  Hepatic  aloes  of  the  dispensato- 
ries ;  the  two  kinds,  however,  are  so  nearly  alike  as  to  lead  to  the 
suspicion  that  they  are  obtained  from  the  same  plant.  The  dark 
olive  or  greenish  color,  bright  glossy  surface  and  translucent  edg- 
es, of  the  fragments  of  Cape  aloes,  together  with  their  strong  dis- 
agreeable odor,  will  readily  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
opaque,  liver  colored  and  somewhat  aromatic  Hepatic  aloes. 

Arrow  Root.  The  Bermuda  is  the  most  esteemed  variety, 
but  is  frequently  mixed  with  potato  starch,  which  resembles  it  ve- 
ry much  in  appearance,  and  is  sometimes  entirely  substituted  for 
it.  The  East  India  arrow  root  is  a  fine  white  powder,  free  from 
the  pulverulent  masses  of  which  the  Bermuda  is  principally  com- 
posed, and  of  a  darker  color.  Potato  starch  may  be  distinguished 
from  arrow  root,  by  triturating  it  in  a  mortar  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  with  which  it  immediately  forms  a  transparent  viscid  paste 
or  jelly — arrow  root  forming  an  opaque  paste,  and  requiring  a 
much  longer  time  to  become  viscid.  White  color  and  entire  ab- 
sence of  taste  and  smell,  are  essential  requisites  of  good  arrow 
root. 

Aconitina.  This  medicine  will  probably  never  come  into  gen- 
eral use  in  consequence  of  its  enormous  price,  Morson's  prepara- 
tion, which  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  that  is  of  any  value,  being 
sold  at  one  dollar  per  grain  at  the  importing  houses.  The  French 
aconitin  can  be  bought  at  from  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  per 
grain,  but  is  at  least  comparatively  inert.  It  should  be  complete- 
ly soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Balsam  Copaiva.  Pure  copaiva  has  generally  about  the  same 
consistency  as  olive  oil,  but  some  of  the  Carthagenia  copaiva  has 
nearly  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  is  decidedly  preferable  when 
it  can  be  obtained.  Turpentine  and  Castor  Oil  for  the  thin  and 
Venice  Turpentine  for  the  thick  copaiva  are  the  principal  adul- 
terating substances.     Oil  and  Venice  turpentine  may  be  detected 
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by  a  solution  of  ammonia,  which  if  they  are  present  will  form  a 
soapy  mixture  similar  to  volatile  liniment,  but  if  the  copaiva  is 
pure,  it  will  only  disturb  its  transparency  for  a  moment.  This 
test  will  not  detect  spirits  of  turpentine,  but  as  copaiva  adultera- 
ted with  that  or  a  fixed  oil,  will  not  solidify,  an  easy  test  is  thus 
given  for  their  detection.  Mixed  by  a  gentle  heat  with  one  quar- 
ter part  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  magnesia,  it  remains  translu- 
cent if  pure,  opaque  if  oil  be  present.  The  resin  of  copaiva,  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  the  oil  from  the  balsam,  is  sometimes 
sold  as  solidified  topaiva.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its 
freedom  from  smell  and  its  resinous  appearance. 

Burgundy  Pitch,  has  almost  entirely  given  place  to  a  fictitious 
article,  made  by  melting  together  pitch,  resin  and  turpentine  and 
agitating  the  mixture  with  water.  The  genuine  article  is  much 
lighter  and  more  porous  than  the  imitation. 

Blue  Pill.  Most  of  the  blue  mass  in  market,  instead  of  con- 
taining one  third  of  its  weight  of  mercury,  has  but  one  quarter  or 
less,  in  fact,  that  which  contains  one  quarter,  is  a  comparatively 
good  article.  In  1844  a  committee  appointed  by  the  New  York 
College  of  Pharmacy  to  examine  mercurial  preparations,  made  a 
report,  from  which  it  appears  that  of  eleven  specimens  of  blue 
mass  examined,  but  two  came  up  to  the  officinal  standard,  two 
others  containing  but  twenty  per  cent,  of  mercury.  Recently 
the  same  institution  has  called  the  attention  of  druggists  to  a  spu- 
rious article,  .imported  from  England  and  manufactured  by  Wm. 
Bailey,  containing  but  1\  per  cent,  of  mercury,  or  little  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  proper  quantity,  the  density  of  the  pill  corres- 
ponding with  the  genuine,  clay  and  sand  supplying  the  place  of 
mercury.  "  The  presence  of  so  much  earthy  matter  furnishes 
an  easy  means  of  trying  it.  Place  one  hundred  grains  on  a  clean 
iron  plate  or  shovel,  and  place  the  shovel  over  the  fire  until  the 
pill  is  reduced  to  an  ash.  The  genuine  gives  2  per  cent,  or  near 
it,  this  29  per  cent.  " 

No  attempt  is  made  with  much  of  the  fraudulent  blue  mass,  to 
give  it  the  proper  specific  gravity,  but  the  color  is  heightened  by 
sulphuric  acid.  If  on  washing  with  boiling  water,  chloride  of 
barium  occasion  a  precipitate,  it  will  indicate  the  presence  of  this 
acid.  The  following  was  Prof.  Reid's  process  for  ascertaining 
the  per  centage  of  mercury  in  the  blue  pill  he  examined.    "  The 
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blue  pill  was  washed  with  warm  water,  and  also  alcohol,  to  re- 
move such  organic  matters  as  were  soluble  in  these  fluids  ;  it  was 
dried  until  it  was  of  the  consistence  of  thick  paste,  then  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, — the  whole  being  heated 
until  the  remaining  organic  matter  was  decomposed  and  carbon- 
ised ;  the  persulphate  of  mercury  and  carbonised  matter  so  ob- 
tained, were  boiled  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  to  reduce  the 
mercury  ;  the  precipitate  was  washed  and  dried,  and  the  mercury 
separated  by  sublimation  in  glass  tubes.  " 

Creosote  should  present  a  colorless  oleaginous  appearance. 
The  adulterating  substances  are  rectified  oil  of  tar,  fixed  oils,  and 
alcohol.  If  the  creosote  is  very  thin  the  presence  of  alcohol  may 
be  suspected,  but  can  only  be  detected  by  distillation  ;  the  others 
may  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  creosote  in  strong  acetic  acid, 
in  which  they  will  be  found  floating  above  the  solution. 

Citric  Acid.  To  detect  the  presence  of  Tartaric  acid,  dissolve 
the  suspected  article  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  add  to  the 
solution  some  potassa,  which  will  occasion  a  white  chrystalline 
precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar. 

Calomel.  A  general  prejudice  in  favor  of  English  calomel,  if 
it  has  not  succeeded  in  driving  the  American  out  of  market,  has 
at  least  reduced  it  to  the  necessity  of  sailing  under  false  colors, 
nine-tenths  of  the  calomel  sold  as  English  being  manufactured  in 
this  country.  In  truth,  there  are  large  quantities  of  calomel  man- 
ufactured here  equal  in  all  respects  to  any  of  the  English,  man- 
ufactured by  the  same  process,  but  I  believe  that  none  of  our 
manufacturers  make  the  hydro-sublimed  or  Jewels  calomel,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  most  active  preparation.  As  this  article  com- 
mands a  price  about  one-third  higher  than  the  American,  and  one- 
quarter  higher  than  the  English  prepared  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess, but  a  small  quantity  of  it  finds  its  way  into  our  market.  The 
most  important  impurity  in  calomel  is  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
buff  color  is  said  to  indicate  its  absence,  though  whiteness  by  no 
means  shows  the  presence  of  impurity,  and  although  it  is  not  long 
since  the  buff  colored  calomel  was  particularly  sought  after  and 
commanded  the  highest  price  in  the  market,  the  white  has  now  en- 
tirely superceded  it.  Brande  states  that  the  buff  color  depends 
upon  the  dimensions  and  temperature  of  the  subliming  vessels. 
Jewell's  calomel,  which  is  "  free  from  all  suspicion  of  containing 
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corrosive  sublimate,  "  is  whiter  and  the  powder  much  finer  than 
that  made  by  any  other  method.  The  tests  for  corrosive  sublimate 
are,  washing  the  calomel  with  warm  distilled  water,  when  if  it  is 
present,  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  cause  a  precipitate 
of  chloride  of  silver  ;  lime  water,  a  yellowish  binoxide  of  mercu- 
ry ;  and  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  a  black  sulphate  of  mercury.  The 
principal  adulterating  substance  is  chalk,  which  may  be  detected 
by  the  efFervcscence  which  will  follow  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  dilute  muriatic  acid. 

Digitalis.  This  article  so  frequently  proves  inert,  owing 
probably  to  carelessness  in  collecting  and  drying,  that  the  follow- 
ing method  of  testing  its  efficacy  deserves  particular  attention. 
Twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potash, 
prepared  with  ten  grains  of  the  salt  to  half  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  added  to  an  infusion  of  seven  grains  of  the  powdered 
leaves  in  boiling  water,  strained  and  cooled,  will,  if  the  digitalis 
is  active,  cloud  the  infusion,  but  if  the  cloud  does  not  appear  in 
ten  or  fiften  minutes,  the  digitalis  may  be  considered  as  not  pos- 
sessing a  sufficient  degree  of  activity. 

Emp.  Cantiiarides.  The  omission  of  a  portion  of  the  Spanish 
flics,  and  sometimes  the  substitution  of  pepper  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, as  well  as  carelessness  or  ignorance  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  making  this  plaister,  are  the  frequent  causes  of  its  inac- 
tivity. The  application  of  any  considerable  degree  of  heat  to 
the  cantharides,  though  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dono- 
van, is  still  generally  considerd  as  extremely  injurious. 

Ether  may  be  adulterated  to  a  considerable  extent  with  alco« 
hoi,  which  may  be  detected  by  agitating  it  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  and  observing  the  variation  of  the  respective  portions 
after  rest  :  or,  agitate  it  in  a  minim  measure  with  half  its  volume 
of  concentrated  solution  of  chlo-calcium.  This  will  remove  the 
alcohol,  and  the  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  ether,  when  it  ri- 
ses to  the  surface,  will  indicate  its  amount. 

Extracts.  Nothing  but  an  extensive  system  of  adulteration, 
can  be  the  cause  of  the  great  variations  in  the  prices  of  similar 
extracts  of  various  manufacture,  some  commanding  triple  or  quad- 
ruple the  price  of  others.  The  value  of  these  preparations  can 
only  be  determined  by  actual  use.  The  German  extracts,  which 
are  much  the  cheapest  are,  such  as  I  have  seen,  of  inferior  quali- 
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ty.  The  genuine  English  and  French  extracts  are  generally  good , 
but  are  extensively  counterfeited.  Most  of  those  prepared  by 
the  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  may  be  relied  upon.  Ext. 
of  Colocynth — one  of  the  most  variable  of  the  extracts  in  point 
of  quality,  is  sometimes  made  with  inferior  scammony,  and  some- 
times the  scammony  is  entirely  omitted  and  gamboge  substituted. 
If  scammony  adulterated  with  chalk  or  some  starchy  substance 
be  used,  the  former  may  be  detected  by  dropping  a  ball  of  it  in 
water  and  adding  hydroclhoric  acid,  which  will  occasion  effer- 
vescence ;  the  latter,  by  testing  the  filtered  decoction,  sligtly 
acidified,  with  tincture  of  iodine,  which  will  produce  a  blue  co- 
lor. To  detect  gamboge,  digest  one  portion  in  alcohol  and  one 
in  ether.  The  alcoholic  tincture  dropped  into  water  yields  a 
bright,  opaque,  yellow  emulsion,  which  becomes  clear,  deep  red 
and  transparent  on  the  addition  of  caustic  of  potash.  The  ethere- 
al tincture  dropped  on  water  yields  on  the  evaporation  of  the 
ether  a  thin,  bright  yellow,  opaque  film  or  scum,  soluble  in  caus« 
tic  potash.  The  English  extract  when  genuine  is  the  best,  and  is 
generally  so  hard  as  to  admit  of  pulverization. 

The  Essential  Oils  are  adulterated  to  a  great  extent  and  un- 
fortunately there  are  no  methods  of  detecting  many  of  the  frauds, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Oil  of  turpentine,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal adulterating  substances,  may  be  detected  in  the  oils  of  mar- 
joram, lavender,  spikenard,  sage,  thyme,  rosemary,  wormwood 
and  peppermint,  by  the  following  method,  discovered  by  M.  Me- 
ro.  To  2  scruples  of  oil  of  poppies  in  a  graduated  tube,  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  essential  oil  to  be  tested,  shake  the  mixture, 
and  it  will  remain  transparent  if  it  contain  any  oil  of  turpentine, 
but  will  become  milky  white  if  pure.  A  terebinthinate  odor  in 
some  of  the  essential  oils,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  an  adul- 
teration, as  it  may  arise  from  age.  The  purest  oil  of  lemon  will 
in  time  assume  an  unpleasant  taste  and  smell  of  turpentine,  the 
two  oils  being  isomeric  and  represented  respectively  by  the  sym* 
bols  C  10  H  8  and  C  20  H  16.  Oil  having  this  odor  should  be  re- 
jected as  unfit  for  use.  If  alcohol  be  used  as  an  adulterant,  it 
may  be  detected  by  adding  to  a  portion  of  the  oil  in  a  graduated 
tube,  twice  its  bulk  of  water  and  agitating  thoroughly.  If  on  sub- 
siding the  quantity  of  oil  is  diminished  it  proves  the  presence  of 
alcohol. 
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Gum  Arabic.  Turkey  gum  arabic  is  frequently  adulterated  to 
a  considereble  extent  with  gum  Senegal,  from  which  with  a  little 
attention  it  may  readily  be  distinguished.  With  the  inferior 
qualities  of  the  Turkey  gum,  much  of  which  is  of  a  reddish  yel- 
low color,  the  Senegal  is  mixed  in  its  natural  state,  but  with  se- 
lected gum  in  which  no  yellow  tears  are  to  be  found,  the  Senegal 
is  not  mixed  until  it  has  undergone  a  process  of  bleaching  and 
heating  in  an  oven,  in  order  to  give  it  the  friability  of  the  true 
gum,  from  which  it  may  still  be  distinguished  by  the  character 
of  the  fracture,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  camphor, 
having  almost  a  chrystalline  appearance,  and  a  shining  glossy  lus- 
tre, whilst  the  Senegal,  if  it  has  not  been  bleached  and  heated, 
cannot  be  broken  by  the  force  of  the  ringers,  or  if  rendered  brit- 
tle by  heating,  breaks  with  a  smooth  conchoidal  fracture  and 
much  less  brilliant  lustre.  The  powdered  gum  is  adulterated 
with  flour,  starch  or  sulphate  of  lime,  which  may  readily  be  de- 
tected by  shaking  a  little  of  the  gum  with  some  cold  water  in  a 
glass  tube.  The  gum  dissolves  and  starch,  flour  or  sulphate  of 
lime,  if  present,  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  or  boil  the  gum  in  water,  add 
a  little  nitric  acid  and  when  cold  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  io- 
dide of  potassium,  which  will  give  a  blue  color  if  starch  or  flour 
be  present. 

Guaiac  is  rarely  found  pure.  Resin,  which  is  the  principal 
adulterating  substance  may  be  detected  by  its  solubility  in  hot  oil 
of  turpentine,  which  liquid  dissolves  Resin  but  leaves  pure  guaiac 
untouched. 

Hydrarg.  c.  Creta.  Part  of  the  mercury  in  this  preparation 
is  frequently  left  out,  other  substances  being  used  to  give  it  the 
proper  color.  Subjected  to  the  action  of  heat  the  mercury  is 
evaporated  and  if  present  in  proper  quantity,  the  remaining  por- 
tion, which  is  colorless,  should  weigh  little  less  than  five-eighths  of 
the  original  quantity  and  should  be  totally  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 
with  effervescence,  and  the  solution  should  not  be  colored  by 
hydro-sulphuric  acid. 

Iodide  of  Potassium  is  sometimes  so  largely  adulterated  as  not 
to  contain  over  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pure  salt.  The  prin- 
cipal adulterating  substance,  Carb.  Potass.,  may  be  detected  by  ad- 
ding a  few  chrystals  of  the  suspected  salt  to  lime  water,  with 
which  it  will  form  a  milky  fluid,  or  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  alco- 
21 
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hoi,  which  will  leave  the  carb.  potass,  undissolved.  The  alcohol 
used  for  this  and  similar  purposes,  should  be  as  nearly  pure  as  pos- 
fible.  Commercial  alcohol  contains  twenty  or  more  parts  of  wa- 
ter in  the  hundred,  the  officinal  alcohol  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia contains  fifteen  parts  in  the  hundred.  A  very  simple  meth- 
od of  obtaining  nearly  pure  alcohol,  is  to  soak  an  ox  bladder  in 
water,  carefully  free  it  from  fat  and  coat  it  internally  four  times 
and  externally  twice,  with  a  solution  of  isinglass  ;  then  fill  it  with 
alcohol  and  suspend  it  at  a  temperature  of  122  degrees  for  about 
twelve  hours. 

Iodine  should  be  purchased  only  in  dry  scales,  which  do  not  ad- 
here together  nor  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  water  being  a  fre- 
quent impurity.  The  following  test  from  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia detects  an  impurity  beyond  2  per  cent :  "  39  grains  of 
Iodine  with  9  grains  of  quicksilver  and  three  ounces  of  water,  when 
heated  short  of  ebullition,  slowly  form  a  perfect  solution  which  is 
yellowish  or  brownish  if  the  iodine  be  pure,  but  colorless  if  there 
be  above  2  per  cent,  of  impurity. 

Ipecacuanha  in  powder  may  be  adulterated  with  various  other 
roots  which  it  is  impossible  to  detect.  If  these  are  inert  and  tar- 
tar emetic  is  added  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  powder,  it  may 
be  detected  by  the  following  process :  Dissolve  the  suspected 
powder  in  water  slightly  heated,  filter  and  treat  the  clear  solution 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  any  tartar  emetic  is  present ,  an 
orange  red  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  will  be  produced. 

Musk  is  in  some  instances  so  much  adulterated  as  hardly  to 
preserve  a  trace  of  its  true  odor,  which  is  changed  to  a  disagreea- 
ble, empyreumatic  smell.  It  is  rarely  found  perfectly  pure.  An 
infusion  of  genuine  musk  gives  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  but  does  with  tincture  of  nutgalls  and 
acetate  of  lead. 

Magnesia.  Powdered  carbonate  of  magnecia  is  frequently 
sold  as  calcined,  and  sometimes  constitutes  an  impurity,  from  im- 
proper preparation  :  it  may  be  detected  by  the  effervescence  oc- 
casioned by  dissolving  it  in  muriatic  acid.  If  lime,  which  con- 
stitutes a  frequent  impurity,  be  present,  oxalate  of  ammonia  will 
precipitate  oxalate  of  lime,  and  carb.  potass.,  carb.  lime,  from  a 
solution  in  dilute  acid. 
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Mustard  when  ground,  is  adulterated  with  flour  and  pepper 
and  colored  with  curcuma.  The  adulteration  with  flour  may  he 
detected  by  boiling  in  water  for  a  few  moments  and  when  cold 
adding  solution  of  iodine,  which  will  give  a  blue  color. 

Mercurial  Ointment,  like  blue  mass,  is  apt  to  be  made  with 
too  small  a  proportion  of  mercury.  The  proper  quantity  is  one 
half  its  weight.  The  specimens  examined  by  the  N.  Y.  College 
of  Pharmacy  contained  from  21  to  46  per  cent,  of  mercury. 
The  quantity  of  mercury  in  any  sample  may  be  ascertained  by 
melting  the  fatty  matter  with  boiling  water,  allowing  it  to  stand 
until  the  greater  part  floats  upon  the  surface,  pouring  off  the  fluid 
fal  and  then  boiling  the  mercury  in  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  until  the  metal  collects  in  one  globule. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.  This  article  is  made  of  various  strengths 
by  the  manufacturers,  a  very  small  proportion  of  that  sold  in  sticks 
being  pure  and  the  adulteration  sometimes  amounting  to  60  or 
70  per  cent.  It  is  unjust  to  blame  the  manufacturer  for  adulter- 
ations of  this  kind.  He  makes  an  article  to  suit  the  demand,  he 
does  not  sell  it  as  pure,  and  though  he  may  not  say,  "  this  article 
is  adulterated, "  he  does  frequently  say,  "  I  can  sell  you  at  such 
or  such  a  price, "  and  common  sense  should  teach  any  one,  that 
any  difference  in  the  price  of  articles  purporting  to  be  the  same, 
must  be  occasioned  by  adulterations.  It  is  to  the  mania  for  buy- 
ing and  selling  cheap  goods,  that  this  wide  spread  evil  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, and  as  soon  as  quality  instead  of  price  is  made  the  stan- 
dard, a  speedy  cessation  may  be  anticipated.  Pure  nitrate  of 
silver,  in  chrystals  or  fused,  costs  twice  and  a  half  times  the  price 
of  an  article  of  which  large  quantities  are  sold  in  the  market. 
Do  those  who  buy  the  cheap  article  imagine  that  it  can  be  pure? 
An  experienced  eye  can  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  value  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  from  the  appearance  of  the  sticks  at  the  point  of 
fracture.  The  pure  presents  an  opaque,  whitish,  slightly  chrys- 
talline  appearance,  each  of  which  characteristics  it  gradually  lo- 
ses as  adulteration  is  increased.  The  simplest  test  for  impurity 
is  that  of  the  Edinburgh  College  :  "  twenty-nine  grains  dissolved 
in  one  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid, 
precipitated  with  a  solution  of  9  grains  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
briskly  agitated  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  allowed  to  rest  a  little, 
will  yield  a  clear  supernatant  liquid,  which  still  precipitates  with 
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more  of  the  test. "  This  test  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  pure 
salt  requires  for  its  conversion  into  chloride,  a  given  quantity  of 
a  muriate  or  chloride,  and  that  if  a  little  less  than  this  quantity 
be  used  to  precipitate  it,  the  supernatant  liquid  will  be  precipita- 
ted by  more  of  this  test.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  it  is  evident 
that  with  a  little  care,  and  by  adding  the  precipitant  in  small  pro- 
portions, a  very  accurate  idea  can  be  obtained  even  of  the  per 
centage  of  impurity — thus,  if  the  precipitation  should  cease  on 
the  addition  of  6  grains  of  the  test,  the  adulteration  would  amount 
to  one-third. 

Oxide  of  Bismuth  should  be  soluble  in  nitric  acid  without  ef- 
fervescence. Diluted  sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  solution  throws 
down  a  white  precipitate,  if  lead  be  present. 

Peruvian  Bark.  The  varieties  of  Cinchona  principally  sold 
are  the  yellow  and  red,  but  that  called  yellow,  is  not  the  Calisaya 
bark  but  the  Carthagena,  which  is  comparatively  inert.  They 
may  be  readily  distingnished  by  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
instantly  precipitates  in  an  infusion  of  calisaya  bark,  but  is  not 
affected  by  the  carthagena.  The  red  bark  is  largely  adultera- 
ted, generally  with  inferior  qualities  of  bark  and  coloring  matter, 
and  if  the  color  is  of  a  dark  brick  red  it  may  be  pretty  safely  re- 
jected. The  following  is  the  test  for  the  value  of  yellow  bark 
given  by  the  Edinburgh  College.  "  A  filtered  decoction  of  100 
grains  in  S  ounces  of  distilled  water,  gives  with  a  concentrated  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  soda,  a  precipitate  which  when  heated  in 
the  fluid  becomes  a  fused  mass,  weighing  when  cold  2  grains  or 
more  and  easily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid. "  Red  bark 
would  yield  about  four-fifths  as  much  precipitate  as  the  yellow. 

Rhubarb.  The  characteristics  of  the  varieties  of  rhubarb 
root  are  distinctly  marked  and  fully  laid  down  in  the  Dispensa- 
tories, yet  the  English  stick  rhubarb  and  the  Krimea  or  French 
rhubarb  which  are  comparatively  inert  are  the  species  mostly 
sold,  and  the  English  imitation  of  Turkey  rhubarb  is  sufficiently 
good  to  deceive  any  casual  observer.  The  price  of  Turkey  rhu- 
barb is  more  than  quadruple  that  of  the  best  East  India.  The 
powdered  rhubarb  is  manufactured  to  suit  the  price.  Powdered 
Turkey  rhubarb  is  rarely  found  ;  it  is  probably  never  powdered 
in  this  country,  the  small  demand  for  it  being  supplied  by  impor- 
tation from  England.     The  best  powdered  rhubarb  is  from  seleo 
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ted  East  India,  but  frequently  the  worst  pieces  are  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  sometimes  these  are  mixed  with  the  English  and  often 
the  English  is  powdered  alone.  The  powder  of  the  English  rhu- 
barb, is  of  a  lighter  color  and  less  aromatic  than  any  of  the  other 
descriptions.  In  purchasing  powders  of  all  kinds,  particular  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  relation  between  the  price  of  the 
powder  and  the  crude  material.  The  cost  of  powdering  is  gen- 
erally from  12£  to  25  cents  per  pound,  and  the  price  of  the  powder 
should  consequently  exceed  that  of  the  crude  material,  by  this 
amount. 

Red  Precipitate  may  be  adulterated  with  red  lead,  oxide  of 
iron,  or  brick  dust,  but  as  the  oxide  of  mercury  is  wholly  dissipa- 
ted if  thrown  upon  red  hot  iron,  these  may  be  readily  detected. 

Sarsaparilla.  Many  of  the  physicians  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try, seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Sarsaparilla  is  a  bitter 
root.  This  is  not  the  fact  as  regards  the  kind  recognised  by  our 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  has  little  perceptible  taste  until  by  long 
chewing  it  produces  a  disagreeable  acrid  impression,  which  re- 
mains long  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Little  is  known  of  the  med- 
icinal properties  of  the  various  species  of  smilax  with  which  our 
own  country  abounds — the  kind  above  alluded  to  is  undoubtedly 
a  bitter  tonic,  but  whether  it  possesses  any  alterative  properties 
is  a  matter  of  some  doubt ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  much  less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  properties  of 
any  of  the  varieties,  than  is  demanded  by  their  probable  impor- 
tance. 

Scammony.  The  grey  Smyrna  scammony,  in  irregular  frag- 
ments, which  is  the  best  description  of  this  drug,  is  now  rarely 
seen,  the  best  scammony  now  found  in  the  market  containing 
on  an  average  about  30  per  cent,  of  adulteration.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  give  a  test  for  an  article  like  this,  which  will  always 
indicate  impurity,  the  amount  of  which  can  only  be  determined 
by  accurate  analysis.  Chalk  and  starch,  the  principal  adultera- 
ting substances  are  detected  by  hydro-chloric  acid  and  iodine. 

Sweet  Spirit  op  Nitre.  The  addition  of  water  or  water  and 
alcohol  to  this  preparation,  not  being  easily  detectable,  no  article 
of  the  materia  medica  is  more  adulterated,  so  that  frequently  the 
preparation  going  under  this  name  does  not  contain  more  than 
one   fourth  of  its   bulk  of  the    officinal  article.     The   various 
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strengths  are  indicated  by  the  manufacturers  by  the  signs  F.  FF. 
and  FFF.,  the  latter  signifying  the  strongest ;  but  this  only  exhi- 
bits the  fact  that  different  strengths  are  made,  and  is  no  criterion 
to  satisfy  the  buyer  that  the  article  which  he  purchases,  is  not  a 
degree  lower  in  quality  than  its  mark  indicates.  If  spirits  of  ni- 
tre be  of  full  strength,  it  will  not  dissolve  an  appreciable  propor- 
tion of  bi.  carb.  potassa*.     Its  specific  gravity  should  be  .834. 

Spirits  of  Hartshorn,  the  term  applied  improperly  to  liquor 
ammoniae,  is  adulterated  with  water  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the 
preceding  article,  but  in  this  case  its  specific  gravity  is  altered. 
When  of  sp.  gr.  960 — 100  grains  saturate  30  grains  of  officinal 
sulphuric  acid,  and  by  this  method  its  relative  strength  can  be  ea- 
sily ascertained. 

Sulphate  of  Quinine.  In  an  article  so  important  as  Quinine, 
where  the  adulterations  and  frauds  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  rare 
to  find  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  a  more  extended  notice  of  their  pre- 
cise nature,  and  a  more  particular  account  of  the  manner  of  detec- 
ting them,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  prove  a  useless  labor.  Every 
practitioner  of  medicine  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  ascertaining  its  purity  and  should  make  use  of  none 
without  having  submitted  it  to  the  proper  tests.  Some  persons 
seem  to  place  implicit  reliance  upon  the  brand  of  the  quinine,  and 
French  quinine,  particularly  Pellctier's,  seems  to  be  the  most  gen- 
eral favorite.  How  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  this,  may 
be  judged  when  the  fact  is  known  that  labels  for  this  article,  with 
the  names  of  "  Palletier  &  Caventou, "  "  Delasalle  &  Chaulin, " 
and  other  celebrated  French  chemists,  can  be  bought  in  the  eas- 
tern markets  as  readily  as  quinine  itself.  This  prejudice  in  favor 
of  Pelletier's  quinine  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  fact,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  first  manufacturers  of  the  article,  and  most  of  the 
quinine  at  one  time  sold  was  of  his  make  ;  but  the  demand  for 
French  quinine,  under  the  supposition  that  it  must  necessarily  be 
better  than  that  made  in  this  country,  is  an  error  into  which  un- 
fortunately many  have  fallen  who  ought  to  know  better.  The 
idea  that,  in  general,  foreign  chemicals  are  better  than  the  best 
of  American  manufacture  is  one,  which  if  not  true  as  I  believe, 
should  be  laid  aside  as  soon  as  possible.  The  best  sulphate  of 
morphine  and  blue  mass  which  I  have  seen  were  American,  and 
numerous  chemical  preparations  would  have  long  since  established 
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this  fact  of  equality,  had  it  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  repre- 
sent them  as  imported.  In  1832  or  3  the  English  house  of  Man- 
der,  Weaver  &  Mander,  whose  preparations  have  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  in  this  country,  and  generally  very  justly,  sent  a  large 
lot  of  goods  to  New  York,  on  every  package  of  which  was  a  la- 
bel cautioning  the  American  public  not  to  purchase  any  of  their 
chemicals  from  a  certain  well  known  house  in  that  city,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  counterfeited  their  articles  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  same  house  afterwards  sold  goods  purporting  to  be 
of  M.,  W.  &  M.'s  make,  with  this  very  caution  attached.  This 
shows  how  much  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  brand  of 
an  article.  The  German  quinine  of  Jobst's  brand,  against  which 
some  prejudice  seems  to  exist  in  this  section  of  country,  is  equal  to 
any  that  is  imported  and  moreover  used  to  possess  the  advantage 
of  containing  480  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  more  expensive  chemicals,  which  are  put  up  in  packages 
of  an  ounce  or  its  divisions,  are  sold  by  avoirdupois  instead  of 
troy  weight.  This  is  another  practice  having  its  origin  in  the  de- 
sire to  sell  goods  cheap.  But  to  return  to  the  adulterations  of 
quinine.  The  substances  which  are  or  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose are,  sugar,  mannite,  gum,  stearine,  earthy  and  alkaline  salts, 
salicin,  caffein,  and  sulphate  of  cinchonia.  Sugar  and  mannite 
may  be  detected  by  dissolving  in  water  and  precipitating  by  am- 
monia, and  then  evaporating  the  filtered  liquor,  which  will  have  a 
sweet  taste  should  they  be  present  ;  or,  to  a  solution  of  ten  grains 
of  quinine,  acidulated  with  four  or  five  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
add  twenty  five  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash — the  quinine  is 
precipitated  and  sulphate  of  potash  and  sugar  are  left  in  solution 
— evaporate  the  liquor  to  dryness  and  digest  the  residue  with  al- 
cohol, which  dissolves  the  sugar  but  leaves  the  sulphate.  Gum, 
starch  and  alkaline  or  earthy  sulphates,  are  left  behind  on  diges- 
ting the  salt  in  pure  alcohol.  Stearine  may  be  detected  by  treat- 
ing the  suspected  salt  with  water,  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid — 
the  quinine  is  dissolved  and  on  heating  the  liquid,  the  stearine 
swims  on  its  surface,  forming  little  transparent  drops  which  be- 
come opaque  when  the  liquor  cools.  Salicin  may  be  detected 
by  the  bright  red  color  produced  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  said  that  an  adulteration  of  10  per  cent,  cannot  be 
detected  in  this  way.     Never  having  seen  any   quinine  that  was 
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adulterated  with  this  article,  I  have  tried  the  test  on  an  intimate 
mechanical  mixture,  containing  less  than  5  per  cent.,  and  found 
the  red  color  instantly  produced  on  the  addition  of  the  acid. 
The  salicin  may  be  separated  by  the  following  method :  To  3 
grains  of  quinine  add  18  grains  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
when  dissolved  add  gradually  one  ounce  of  distilled  water — the  sal- 
icin will  precipitate  and  when  separated  by  filtration,  will  give  the 
red  color  with  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of  cinchonia  may  be  detec- 
ted by  dissolving  the  salt  in  40  parts  of  boiling  water,  from  which 
when  cold  most  of  the  quinine  will  be  deposited,  and  the  sulphate 
of  cinchonia  may  be  afterwards  obtained  by  evaporation,  in  short 
rhombic  prisms  or  pearly  scales — or,  precipitate  a  solution  of  the 
suspected  salt  in  water,  by  carbonate  of  potash,  collect  the  pre- 
cipitate and  boil  it  in  alcohol.  The  cinchonia  chrystallises  as  the 
liquor  cools,  while  the  quinine  remains  in  the  mother  liquor. 
The  following  test  recommended  by  Dr.  Nevins,  of  Liverpool,  is 
a  very  simple  and  delicate  one  :  To  1  or  2  grains  of  the  suspec- 
ted salt  add  3  or  4  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  white  evapora- 
ting dish,  and  twice  as  many  drops  of  water.  If  the  salt  con- 
tains either  fatty  matter  or  starch,  these  will  remain,  whilst  if  they 
are  absent  the  whole  will  be  dissolved.  Next  apply  heat  to  the 
solution  and  as  it  becomes  concentrated,  the  acid  will  char  any 
sugar  which  may  be  present,  which  will  be  indicated  by  a  black 
stain  around  the  edge  of  the  solution,  and  the  whole  will  speedily 
assume  the  same  color.  If  salicin  be  present,  blood  red  points 
and  ultimately  a  general  reddish  color  are  produced  as  the  con- 
centration proceeds.  This  test  may  be  relied  on  for  all  but  su- 
gar. Never  having  found  a  sample  of  quinine  which  did  not,  ac- 
cording to  it,  occasion  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  sugar,  I  was 
induced  to  prepare  some  pure  quinine  by  precipitation  and  re- 
chrystallisation,  when  I  found  the  same  result.  Neither  will  the 
above  test  indicate  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  but  the 
presence  of  that  or  sugar  would  be  indicated,  if  on  subjecting  the 
above  solution  to  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  the  charred  matter  did 
not  entirely  dissipate,  as  quinine  when  heated  first  chars  and  then 
dissipates,  whilst  sulphate  of  cinchonia  and  sugar  leave  a  carbon- 
aceous residuum.  If  sulphate  of  cinchonia  be  as  is  repreresented 
by  high  authority  "  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  similar  prepara- 
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tions  of  quinine, "  its  admixture  with  it  may  not  be  a  matter  of 
so  much  consequence. 

Tartar  Emetic.  Cream  of  tartar  is  the  principal  adultera- 
ting ingredient,  the  absence  of  which  may  be  inferred,  if  the  pre- 
cipitate occasioned  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  antimonial  salt,  be 
not  dissolved.     The  powder  should  be  perfectly  white. 

Tincture  of  Muriate  Iron.  The  use  of  Rubigo  Ferri  in- 
stead of  Ferri  Subcarbonas,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  in- 
equality in  the  strength  of  this  preparation,  but  the  use  of  muriat- 
ic acid  of  inferior  quality,  which  will  not  dissolve  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  subcarbonate  is  the  principal  one. 

Tartaric  Acid  is  frequently  adulterated  with  cream  of  tartar, 
which  may  be  detected  by  its  difficult  solubility  in  water  and 
yielding  on  incineration  carbonate  of  potash.  A  very  simple 
method  of  ascertaining  its  value  is,  to  observe  the  quantity  of  al- 
kali required  to  saturate  it.  22  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash 
will  saturate  20  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  chrystals. 

Uva  Ursi.  The  leaves  of  the  red  whortleberry  and  of  the 
common  box,  are  often  mixed  with  or  substitued  for  those  of  the 
uva  ursi.  The  former  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  being 
dotted  on  the  under  surface,  and  minutely  toothed  at  the  edges  ; 
the  latter  are  detected  by  their  want  of  astringency. 

White  Precipitate  is  largely  adulterated,  sometimes  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  will  remain  after  the  dissipation  of  the 
white  precipitate  when  thrown  on  a  red  hot  shovel  ;.  with  sul- 
phate of  lime,  which  may  be  detected  by  boiling  in  distilled  wa- 
ter, filtering  the  solution,  and  adding  to  separate  portions,  chloride 
of  barium,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  former  of  which  should 
give   a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  latter  a 
white  precipitate  which  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime  by  a 
red  heat ;  with  white  lead  and  starch  which  on   digestion  with 
acetic  acid  give  with  iodide  of  potassium  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
iodide  of  lead  or  a  blue  one  of  iodide  of  starch. 

Is  not  such  an  exhibition  as  the  above,  sufficient  to  cause  every 
reflecting  practitioner  of  medicine  to  pause,  and  ask  himself, 
what  is  it  my  duty  to  do  and  what  influence  can  I  exert,  in  put- 
ting a  stop  to  a  practice  which  may  not  only  endanger  my  own 
reputation  but  the  lives  of  my  patients  ? — and  continued  reflection 
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must  farther  satisfy  him  that,  so  long  as  he  remains  inactive,  he  is 
himself  an  aider    and    abettor  of  the   practice    he    condemns. 
Though  the  cupidity  of  others  may  have  been  the  original  cause 
of  adulteration,  his  silence  and  neglect  have  led  to  persistence  in 
a  course  to  which  he  might  have  put  a  stop  at  the  outset,  and  for 
which  the  remedy  is  in  his  power,  whenever  he  chooses  to  apply 
it.     There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  this 
remedy  may  be,  but  whatever  it  is,  to  the  physician  we  must  look 
for  its  application.     The  article  in  the  Journal  of  Medicine  before 
quoted  proposes  the  following  remedies.     Speaking  of  the  for- 
eigners into  whose  hands  the  importation  of  drugs  and  medicines 
into  this  country  has  generally  fallen,  it  says  :  "  There  is  no  pro- 
priety in  leaving  this  branch  of  business  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
are  not  competent  judges  of  the  articles  in  which  they  deal.     In 
the  next  place,  we  hope  Congress  will,  at  their  next  session,  pass 
a  law  forfeiting  all  spurious  and  adulterated  drugs,  and  subject- 
ing the  owner  or   consignee   to  heavy  penalties.     Again,  physi- 
cians must  purchase  their  medicines  in  the  crude  state  and  not  in 
powder  ;  if  they  do  they  will  be  imposed  upon  nine  times  out  of 
ten.     They  must  make   their  own  Extracts,  Syrups,  Pills   and 
Tinctures.     They  must  resort  more  frequently  to  the  use  of  our 
indigenous  medicines  and  never  employ  a  foreign  article  where 
a  domestic  one   will  answer  the  purpose.     When  they   do  pur- 
chase, they  should  buy  only  of  those  wholesale  dealers  who  im- 
port their  own  stock  5  and  not  take  their  articles  from  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the    character  of  genuine    drugs.     And 
lastly  they  should  deal  only  with  those  who  sustain  the  reputation 
of  being  honest  men  and  whose  consciences  would  not  allow  them 
to  go  on    quietly  in  the  daily  practice  of  imposture  and  decep- 
tion, involving  the  lives  and  health  of  their  fellow  men.  "     The 
first  remedy  is  an  all   important  one  and  from  inattention  to  it 
much  of  the  evil  has  arisen.     Not  only  the   importation,  but  the 
vending  and  dispensing  of  drugs,  has  in  many  instances  fallen  into 
totally  incompetent  hands.     In  many  of  our  cities,  the  dispensing 
ofmedicines  is  only  allowed  to  those  who  have  undergone  such 
examination  as  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  capacity,  but 
these  requirements  in  no  instance  extend  to  the  wholesale  dealers 
from  whom  the  physician  obtains  his  supply,  and  many  of  these 
are  liable  to  the  same  charge  of  incompetency    above  brought 
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against  the  importers.     The  physician  who  draws  his  supplies 
from  such  sources  is  guilty  of  "  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  en- 
emy. "     The  second  remedy,  through  some  action  of  Congress, 
if  at  all  feasable,  is  certainly  but  a  very  partial  one.     If  Congress 
has  the  power  to  institute  the  inspection  required,  it  still  applies 
only  to  imported  articles,  and  leaves  those  of  American  manufac- 
ture totally  unprovided  for.     The  advice  relative  to   purchasing 
medicines   in   the  crude  state,   making  Extracts,  Pills,   Syrups, 
Tinctures,  &c.   should,  to  give  it  the  proper  effect,  be  carried 
still  farther,  to  the  making  of  all  the  chemical  preparations,  &c, 
and  would  involve  the  necessity  of  the  physician  becoming  a  thor- 
ough chemist  and  druggist,  which  would  require  more  time  than 
is  now  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  profession.     It  would  be  rath- 
er a  difficult  matter  too,  for  the  physician  to  carry  out  this  recom- 
mendation, the  powdering  of  Rhubarb,  Jalap  and  Squills,  the  pre- 
paration of  Extracts,  &c,  being  matters  much  easier  talked  of 
than  accomplished.     All  these  measures  however,  though  rigidly 
put  in  execution  would  not  prove  sufficient,  for  so  long  as  purcha- 
sers can  be  found  for  inferior  articles,  so  long  will  the  market  con- 
tinue to  be  supplied  with  them.     But  a  small  proportion  of  the 
adulterations  practiced  in  medicines  originate    with  the  druggist, 
but  he  is  induced  to  purchase  the  cheapest  goods  he  can  find  in 
the  market,  from  the  general  practice  among  physicians  of  making 
the  price  of  the  goods  to  be  purchased   and  not  their  qualty  the 
criterion  by  which  they  are  governed  in  making  their  selections. 
If  physicians  would  commence  a  reformation  with  themselves^   at 
this  point,  make  themselves  as  fully  conversant  with  the  characters 
and  qualities  of  drugs  as  may  be  in  their  power,  selecting  only 
such  as  seem  to  come  up  to  the  standard,   and  purchasing  only 
from  a  competent  judge,  and  finally  subjecting  every  article  to 
its  appropriate  test  and  returning  to  the  vendor  such  as  prove  in- 
ferior, it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  good  and  pure  medi- 
cines occupied  the  place  from  which  they  are  now  excluded  by 
cheap    and  adulterated  ones.     The  main   remedy   required  is  a 
more  particular  and  careful  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  physi- 
cian, of  the  qualities  of  the  articles  made  use  of  by  him  in  his  prac- 
tice.    In  our  large  cities,   where  few  physicians  dispense  their 
own  medicines,  but  leave  prescriptions  to  be  prepared  by  the 
apothecary,  more  stringent  regulations  should  be  adopted  on  the 
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part  of  societies  which  possess  the  authority  of  granting  licenses, 
and  even  then  the  physician  should  endeavor  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  competency  and  honesty  of  the  apothecary  whom  he  employs. 
But  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  medicine  used  in  the  United 
States,  throwing  out  of  consideration  the  numerous  nostrums  with 
which  the  country  is  flooded,  are  dispensed  directly  by  the  phy- 
sician. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  South  and  South-west,  a  small  supply  of 
medicines  is  kept  on  every  plantation,  the  aggregate  of  which 
amounts  to  a  very  considerable  item,  but  these  are  generally  used  in 
cases  which  are  considered  as  of  too  slight  importance  to  require  the 
attendance  of  the  physician,  and  are  usually  procured  from  such 
sources  as  are  recommended  by  him.     Every   physician  should 
therefore  be  extremely  careful  of  the  source  from  whence  he  ob- 
tains his  supplies,  and  satisfy  himself  that  they   come  from  those 
who  are  themselves  competent  to  judge  of  their  quality  and  who 
are  willing  to  stake  their  reputation  upon  the  purity  of  the  goods 
they  sell.     There  are  many  no  doubt  engaged  in  the  sale  of  med- 
icines who  are'totally  innocent,  so  far  as  perpetration  is  concerned, 
of  the  numerous  frauds  which  they    are  daily  palming  upon  the 
public.     Ignorance  is  the  only  sin  with  which  they  can  be  proper- 
ly charged,  and  if  those  who  are  to  be  the  chief  sufferers  by  it  are 
;  ilent  and  uncomplaining,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  sense  of  their 
own  incapacity  should  prove  no  barrier  to  the  continued  prosecu- 
tion of  their  business.     But  however  experienced  and  conscien- 
tious the  druggist  may  be  from  whom  the  physician  obtains  his 
supplies,  the  latter  is  not  thereby  relieved  from  further  responsi- 
bility.    It  is  his  duty  in  all  instances  when  practicable,  to  test  for 
himself  all  the  articles  of  which  he  makes  use  in  his  practice,  and 
in  every  instance  where  he  finds  adulterations  seriously  affecting 
their  medicinal  qualities,  to  return  them  to  the  source  from  whence 
they  were  obtained.     Perseverance  in  this  course  would  have  a 
more  powerful  influence  in  excluding  adulterated  articles  from 
the  market  than  any  other  which  could  possibly  be  adopted.     At 
present  the  most  careful  druggist  deems  that  he  has  done  all  that 
is  necessary,  when  he  selects  what  appears  to  him  to   be  the  best 
article   in  the  market,  rarely,  if  ever,  subjecting  the  numerous 
chemical  preparations  to  their  appropriate  chemical  tests.     Self 
interest  is  apt  to  be  the  governing  motive  with  men,  and  here  it 
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would  be  made  to  act  in  precisely  the  right  channel,  and  were  it 
the  determined  practice  with  physicians  to  require  strict  chemical 
purity  in  the  articles  they  use,  druggists  would  speedily  find 
means  to  fulfil  the  requirement.  Strict  as  the  physician's  inspec- 
tion may  be,  there  are  still  numberless  preparations  in  which  the 
honesty  and  competency  of  the  druggist  is  the  only  guarantee, 
and  the  general  character  of  those  articles  sold  by  him  which  do 
admit  of  strict  examination,  is  the  only  source  from  which  an  es- 
timate on  that  subject  can  be  formed.  To  carry  out  the  plan 
here  suggested,  it  would  be  necessary  for  physicians  to  turn  their 
attention  much  more  strictly  to  the  branches  of  materia  medica 
and  pharmacy.  There  is  a  lamentable  degree  of  ignorance  in  the 
profession  at  large  on  these  subjects,  induced  undoubtedly  by  an 
underestimate  of  their  importance.  The  United  States  Dispen- 
satory by  Wood  &  Bache,  contains  such  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive descriptions,  and  such  definite  directions  for  ascertaining 
the  purity  of  the  articles  described,  that  by  its  aid  every  physi- 
cian may  be  enabled  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  character  of  any  ar- 
ticle which  he  may  have  under  examination.  From  that  work, 
together  with  Pareira's  and  Royle's  materia  medica  and  «*  Beck's 
adulterations  in  medicine,"  I  have  selected  most  of  the  tests  giv- 
en in  this  article.  Fora  few,  which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Pharmacy.  My  endeavor  has  been  to  select  tests 
so  simple,  and  easy  of  application,  that  every  physician  into  whose 
hands  this  article  may  fall,  may  be  induced  to  make  practical  use 
of  them. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  must  venture  the  suggestion,  that 
in  our  medical  schools  as  at  present  conducted,  entirely  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  this  important  branch  of  the  physician's  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  lectures  on  materia  medica,  a 
description  of  the  various  articles  can  be  made  so  interesting  as 
to  impress  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  student  in  indelible  characters, 
his  attention  being  so  much  more  particularly  directed  to  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  articles  under  consideration,  that  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  at  the  end  of  a  course  of  lectures,  he 
would  be  able  to  distingush  from  one  another  one  fourth  of  the  ar- 
ticles which  he  would  be  called  upon  to  use  in  his  practice.  But 
to  the  professorship  of  Chemistry  in  some  of  our  Colleges,  is  now 
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added  that  of  Pharmacy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  depart- 
ment an  exhibition  of  experiments  giving  the  simplest  methods  of 
testing  various  samples  of  medicine,  followed  by  examples  of  accu- 
rate chemical  analysis  of  the  same  substances,  would  be  of  more 
practical  use  to  the  student  and  would  more  firmly  impress  them- 
selves upon  his  memory,  than  the  most  brilliant  course  upon  the 
favorite  subjects  of  light,  heat  and  electricity.  The  knowledge 
thus  obtained  would  be  of  so  much  importance  and  withal  of  so 
interesting  a  nature,  that  it  would  of  itself  stimulate  the  desire  to 
become  more  practically  familiar  with  it,  thus  yielding  with  great- 
er certainty  the  main  results  of  a  more  brilliant  course  of  lectures 
— a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemical  affinities. 


Art.  III. — Iodide  of  Potassium  in  large  Doses  in  the  Treatment  of 
Rheumatism  and  J\'euralgia.  By  W.  J.  Tuck,  M.  D.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

This  medicine,  as  is  well  known  to  the  prefession,  has  acquired 
considerable  popularity  in  the  treatment  of  various  chronic  affec- 
tions where  the  alterative  influence  of  the  Iodine  is  desired. 
By  Dr.  Lugol,  this  preparation  was  considered  inferior  to  Iodine 
as  a  therapeutical  agent,  and  he  used  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  solubility  of  the  Iodine  in  water.  Dr.  Wood, 
however,  states  that  it  has  been  preferred  by  some  practitioners 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  constitutional  effects  of  Iodine. 
It  is  stated  that  Dr.  De  Renzy,  of  Ireland,  has  employed  it  with 
great  success  in  Hosmoptysis,  and  that  Dr.  Graves,  another  Irish 
physician,  employed  it  with  success  in  a  very  obstinate  eythe- 
matic  swelling  of  the  hand. 

Until  the  last  few  years  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  was  employed 
in  small  doses,  and  the  United  States  Dispensatory  prescribes  as 
a  dose  from  1  to  2  grains.  Of  late  the  medicine  has  been  used 
in  much  larger  doses.  In  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Thos.  Fearn,  an 
eminent  physician  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  he  alluded  to  the  use  of 
this  medicine  in  large  doses,  in  Rheumatism,  especially  of  a 
chronic  character,  and  particularly  that  kind  which  originates 
from  syphilis.  It  is  perhaps  not  known  to  the  profession  general- 
ly that  this  medicine  has  been  employed  in  doses  of  this  quantity, 
as  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  so  recommended  by  any  of  the 
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authors  ;  and  Dr.  F.  mentioned  that  he  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  authority  by  which  the  remedy  was  employed  in  this  way, 
though  he  thought  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  had  proved 
beneficial  would  justify  the  trial.  He  mentioned  that  the  only 
disagreeable  effects  which  had  been  produced  by  the  use  of  the 
medicine  in  large  doses,  were  some  unpleasant  sensations  about  the 
head. 

In  Neuralgia,  Dr.  Wood,  in  his  late  work  on  the  practice  of 
medicine,  remarks  that  Iodide  of  Potassium  has  of  late  been  high- 
ly recommended.  In  some  cases  he  mentions,  that  in  doses  of 
from  five  to  ten  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day,  it  seems  to  act 
like  a  charm  ;  but  in  many  other  cases,  it  fails  entirely,  and  he 
says  he  has  been  unable  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  what  are  the 
precise  circumstances  under  which  it  is  most  favorable.  He  re- 
marks :  "  it  is  certainly  useful  in  Neuralgia  connected  with  a 
syphilitic  taint,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  infer  that  all  other  cases  in 
which  it  proves  serviceable  are  syphilitic. " 

The  following  is  a  brief  report  of  a  case  of  Neuralgia  rheuma- 
tism treated  partly  with  the  Iodide  of  Potassium,  in  connection 
with  other  remedies .  Mr.  A.,  merchant  of  this  city,  on  his  way 
to  Philadelphia  in  September,  took  cold,  he  thinks  on  a  steamboat, 
and  was  soon  affected  with  severe  pains  in  the  shoulders  and  back 
of  the  neck  ;  great  restlessness  at  night — unable  to  sleep — use 
of  the  arms  so  affected  as  to  be  unable  to  put  on  or  take  off  the 
coat — shoulders  drawn  up  in  an  unnatural  position,  and  occasion- 
ally suffering  the  most  acute  neuralgic  pain,  which  would  partial- 
ly subside,  and  recur  at  intervals,  thus  indicating  the  existence  of 
a  neuralgic  affection,  while  at  the  same  time  the  muscles  were 
stiff  and  painful  on  motion,  which  led  to  the  belief  that  the  disease 
was  a  complication  of  Neuralgia  and  Rheumatism.  Arriving  in 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  A.  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  a  physi- 
cian of  that  city,  but  either  from  the  inefficacy  of  the  treatment, 
or  from  the  fact  that  he  might  not  have  remained  long  enough 
for  the  remedies  to  produce  an  effect,  no  improvement  took  place. 
Arriving  here  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  he  placed  himself 
under  my  treatment,  while  laboring  under  the  symptoms  des- 
cribed above.  Treatment — employed  dry  cupping  three  succes- 
sive nights,  using  13  cups  at  a  time,  over  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  region  of  the  shoulders.     After  the  application  of  the  cups, 
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used  Granvilles  lotion  a  few  minutes,  until  a  severe  burning  sensa- 
tion and  partial  vesecation  took  place.  Seven  grains  of  the  Io- 
dide of  Potassium,  in  solution  was  given  three  times  a  day.  The 
Iodide  produced  some  swelling  of  the  face  and  soreness  of  the 
throat — at  least  the  effect  was  attributed  to  this  cause.  A  dose 
ofsulph.  morphine  was  prescribed  at  bed  time  to  relieve  pain  and 
procure  sleep.  Under  this  treatment  the  disease  begun  to  yield 
in  a  day  or  so,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  there  was  little  or 
no  complaint  and  the  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders 
restored.  On  the  recurrence  of  some  slight  pains,  the  dry  cup- 
ping has  been  again  employed,  and  the  use  of  the  Granvilles  lotion 
continued  which  seems  to  have  an  excellent  effect.  The  formula 
of  this  lotion  was  employed  by  Dr.  Gerhard  with  much  benefit  in 
the  Blockley  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  while  I  was  an  attendant  at 
that  Institution.     The  following  is  the  formula — 

R.  Strongest  preparation  of  Aq.  Ammonia,  4  ozs. 
Spts.  Rosemary,  2  drs. 
"     Camphor,  1  dr. 
Saturate  a  piece  of  cotton  or  lint  and  apply  immediately  with 

the  hand  pressed  on  it,  until  slight  vesication  is  produced. 


MONTHLY  PERISCOPE 


On  the  Effect  of  Blisters  on  the  Young  Subject.  By  John  B.  Beck* 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York. 

It  has  frequently  struck  me,  that  a  treatise,  describing  with  the 
necessary  precision  the  peculiarities  of  the  effects  of  medicinal 
agents  on  the  young  subject,  as  distinguished  from  their  effects  on 
the  adult,  has  long  been  needed  in  our  profession.  As  yet  1  know 
of  no  such  work.  The  systems  of  Materia  Medica,  valuable  and 
elaborate  as  they  are,  and  in  which  we  should  naturally  look  for 
the  requisite  information,  are  confessedly  deficient  on  this  subject. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  young  practitioner,  who  depends 
upon  them,  finds  himself  continually  embarrassed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  diseases  of  children,  and  he  is  obliged  after  all,  to  rely  up- 
on the  incidental  observations  gathered  from  works  on  general 
practice,  or  upon  the  slow  accumulation  of  his  own  observation. 
Even  works,  professedly  on  the  diseases  of  children,  do  not  supply 
the  want.  They,  indeed,  specify  doses  suitable  to  the  age,  and 
now  and  then  give  cautions  in  relation  to  the  use  of  certain 
medicines,  but  they  do  not  enter  into  the  philosophy  of  the  sub- 
ject as  it  ought  to  be  enlarged  upon.  It  is  treated  by  them  more 
as  a  matter  of  enlighted  empiricism,  than  as  one  founded  on  sound 
and  rational  physiological  and  pathological  principles.  In  pre- 
vious papers,  I  have  endeavored  to  offer  some  contributions  on  this 
subject,  and  should  they  be  the  means  of  inducing  some  experi- 
enced hand  properly  to  elaborate  it,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  great- 
er practical  benefit  could  not  be  conferred  on  the  profession.  On 
the  present  occasion,  I  propose  to  make  Blisters  the  subject  of 
a  few  remarks. 

The  first  peculiarity  attending  the  operation  of  blisters  on  the 
young  subject  is,  that  they  produce  their  effects  in  a  shorter  timethan 
they  do  in  the  adult.  This  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  practi- 
tioner. While  in  the  adult,  they  do  not  produce  their  effects  un- 
til from  eight  to  twelve  or  even  more  hours  have  elapsed,  in  the 
23 
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child  the  same  takes  place  in  from  two  to  six  honrs.  In  this  res- 
pect there  is  a  striking  difference  between  blisters  and  most  other 
remedies.  Emetics  and  cathartics,  for  example,  do  not  appear 
to  act  with  any  more  rapidity  on  the  child  than  they  do  on  the 
adult.  Now  this  fact,  of  the  more  prompt  action  of  this  class  of 
agents,  upon  the  child,  although  a  simple  one,  is  nevertheless 
one  of  great  importance,  and  one  which  should,  be  continually 
borne  in  mind.  It  has  a  practical  bearing,  not  merely  upon  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  process  of  blistering  in  young  subjects, 
but  also  upon  the  use  of  it  in  their  various  diseases. 

The  second  peculiarity  is,  that  the  local  inflammation  produced 
by  a  blister  is  greater  in  the  young  subject  than  in  the  adult.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  In  infancy,  the  skin  is  more  delicate  in 
structure,  has  greater  vascularity  and  a  higher  degree  of  sensi- 
bility; all  circumstances  favoring  the  development  of  great  inflam- 
mation. The  local  impression,  accordingly,  made  by  a  blister,  is 
not  merely  more  rapidly  developed  in  the  young  subject,  but  it 
is  also  more  intense. 

The  third  peculiarity  is,  that  in  young  subjects  blisters  are  more 
apt  to  be  followed  by  the  injurious  consequences  of  inflammation, 
such  as  ulceration,  gangrene,  and  even  death.  Numerous  and 
melancholy  instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  on  record.  Dr.  Ryan, 
speaking  of  the  use  of  blisters  in  children,  says,  "I  have  seen  a 
blister  on  the  chest  followed  by  sloughing,  and  an  aperture  form 
over  the  epigastrium,  which  exposed  the  subjacent  vicera."  Dr. 
Thompson  states,  that  he  "  has  seen  gangrene  and  death  follow 
the  application  of  a  blister  on  an  infant."  Dr.  North  states,  that 
he  has  "  twice  known  infants  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the 
sloughing  of  blisters,  the  progress  of  which  could  not  be  arrested." 
Professor  Chapman  remarks,  that  in  children  a  blister  "  sometimes 
induces  gangrene,  as  I  have  witnessed  in  two  or  three  instances." 
My  friend  Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts,  informs  me  that  he  has  met  with 
two  cases  in  which  children  sunk  under  the  effects  of  blisters. 
Numerous  other  facts  of  a  similar  character  might  be  adduced  to 
show  the  disastrous  effects  which  sometimes  result  from  the  appli- 
cation of  blisters  to  children;  and  to  the  minds  of  many  physicians 
it  constitutes  a  serious  objection  to  their  use  in  their  diseases.  Dr. 
Armstrong  says,  "  I  have  a  great  dread  of  the  application  of  blis- 
ters to  infants,  on  account  of  what  is  called  the  local  and  consti- 
tutional irritation."  Now,  these,  occurrences  may  and  do  take 
place  also  in  the  adult,  but  they  are  comparatively  rare,  and  only 
under  very  peculiar  conditions  of  the  system.  In  infants,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  any  child,  how- 
ever healthy,  they  may  occur  from  the  simple  cause  of  their  being 
left  on  too  long.  They  are  more  likely  to  take  place,  however,  in 
certain  conditions  of  the  system  or  of  the  skin  itself.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  cases  where  a  child  is  greatly  emaciated,  or  the  con- 
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stitution  broken  down  from  various  causes,  the  inflammation  of  a 
blister  is  very  apt  to  become  unhealthy  in  its  character,  and  to  be 
followed  by  injurious  consequences.  Then  again,  where  the  skin 
itself  is  in  a  diseased  state,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  happen  than 
in  the  healthy  conditions  of  that  surface. 

The  fourth  peculiarity  is,  that  the  constitutional  excitement 
produced  by  blisters,  is  generally  greater  in  young  subjects  than 
in  the  adult.  That  this  must  necessarily  be  so,  is  obvious.  In  all 
cases,  the  general  excitement  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  local  irritation  and  the  sensibility  of  the  patient's  system.  If 
so,  the  general  vascular  and  nervous  excitement  produced  in  the 
child  by  a  blister,  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  greater  than  in 
the  adult.  So  powerful  indeed  is  the  impression  thus  made  some- 
times, that  convulsions  have  been  produced  from  this  cause.  Dr. 
North  says:  "I  have  frequently  seen  very  severe  paroxysms  (of 
convulsions)  brought  on  in  consequence  of  their  injudicious  and 
unnecessary  application." 

From  the  whole  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  blisters  are 
much  more  powerful  in  their  agency  upon  the  young  subject  than 
upon  the  adult.  They  operate  with  more  rapidity — cause  a  greater 
degree  of  local  irritation  and  constitutional  excitement — and  their 
operation  is  frequently  followed  by  consequences  which  rarely 
occur  in  the  adult. 

If  such  be  the  case,  it  appears  to  me  that  some  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  of  no  inconsiderable  practical  importance. 

I.  If  blisters  are  more  powerful  in  their  action  upon  children 
than  adults,  then  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  they  may  be  ren- 
dered more  efficient  as  a  means  of  cure  in  their  diseases.  And 
such  appears  to  me  to  be  really  the  fact.  In  all  cases  where  their 
revulsive  agency  is  required,  and  where  they  are  properly  applied, 
it  has  struck  me,  that  more  decided  benefit  has  resulted  from  their 
use  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  that  too,  under  circumstances 
as  nearly  similar  as  they  well  could  be.  Besides  acting  more 
powerfully,  the  rapidity  of  their  operation  in  children  gives  them  a 
great  advantage  in  many  cases.  We  all  know  that  one  of  the  great 
objections  to  a  blister  in  the  adult,  sometimes  at  least,  is  the  length 
of  time  which  it  takes  to  produce  its  effects.  In  a  child,  this  is  in 
a  great  measure  obviated,  and  we  have  in  a  blister  not  merely 
a  powerful,  but  a  comparatively  speedy  counter-crritant.  As 
remedial  agents,  therefore,  in  the  diseases  of  children,  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  ought  to  hold  a  high  rank.  I  am  aware,  that  by  some, 
an  opinion  entirely  the  reverse  of  this  is  entertained.  Mr.  North, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Convulsions  of  Infants,  states  that  he 
thinks  that,  except  as  stimulants,  in  depressed  states  of  the  system, 
blisters  arc  altogether  exceptionable  in  the  diseases  of  children. 
As  revulsives  in  cases  of  local  inflammation,  he  regards  them  as 
having  gained  a  character  which  they  do  not  merit,  and  that  ia 
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fact  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  On  this  subject  he  says,  "  the 
period  at  which  we  apply  blisters  in  local  inflammatory  affections 
is  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  first  subdue  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease by  other  and  appropriate  remedies,  and  when  it  is  upon  its 
decline,  when  in  all  probability  the  unassisted  powers  of  nature 
would  successfully  perform  the  remainder  of  the  task,  a  blister  is 
applied.  The  patient  gets  well  notwithstanding  the  additional 
pain  thus  inflicted ;  and  the  fortunate  result  of  the  case,  which  is 
really  to  be  attributed  to  the  measures  previously  employed,  is 
said  to  be  owing  to  the  good  effects  of  counter-irritation,  &c, 
and  the  blister  gains  a  character,  to  which  in  point  of  fact  it  has 
no  claim."  Now,  all  this  may,  no  doubt,  be  true  in  some  cases, 
but  that  it  is  so  geneially,  can  hardly  be  admitted.  It  should  be 
recollected,  that  in  the  treatment  of  local  inflammations,  blisters 
are  only  auxiliary  remedies — of  themselves,  and  alone,  capable  of 
doing  but  little,  and  yet  when  co-operating  with  other  agents,  such 
as  blood-letting,  &c,  exceedingly  powerful  and  valuable.  Every 
one  knows  that  there  are  periods  and  conditions  in  the  career 
of  inflammatory  complaints,  when  bleeding  and  other  reducing 
remedies  have  been  carried  to  the  fullest  extent  deemed  advi- 
sable, and  yet  sufficient  disease  may  remain,  if  not  to  destroy 
life,  yet  to  render  convalescence  tedious,  or  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  subsequent  chronic  disease.  This,  of  course,  it  is  all  important 
to  obviate.  Now  it  is  just  under  this  condition  of  things,  that 
blisters  come  in  with  great  effect,  and  frequently  break  up  com- 
pletely the  remaining  vesliges  of  disease,  and  in  this  way  I  look 
upon  them  as  remedies  acting  with  more  power  and  efficiency  in 
children  even  than  in  adults. 

2.  From  the  fact  of  blisters  being  such  powerful  agents,  and 
especially  from  the  fact  of  their  being  so  liable  to  be  followed  by 
dangerous  consequences,  more  caution  is  required  in  their  use  in 
children  than  in  adults.  Important  and  valuable  as  they  are  and 
may  be  made,  if  properly  used,  their  indiscriminate  application 
cannot  be  too  much  reprobated.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  good 
they  are  capable  of  accomplishing  under  proper  circumstances,  is 
the  evil  which  results  from  them,  if  heedlessly  resoited  to.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  this  is  not  always  borne  in  mind  as  it  should  be. 
As  a  general  rule,  they  should  never  be  resorted  to,  especially  in 
very  young  children,  unless  some  decided  benefit  is  anticipated 
from  them. 

3.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  process  of  blistering  in  a  young 
subject  is  a  matter  of  great  nicety,  and  should  call  for  the  utmost 
care  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.  As  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  gangrene,  is  the  leaving  the  blister  on  too  long,  this  is  a 
point  which  should  be  specially  attended  to.  To  many  this  may 
appear  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  really  one  of  great  moment,  and  in 
relation  to  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  directions  given  in 
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many  of  our  practical  works  are  so  discordant,  as  to  be  very  poor, 
if  any,  guides  to  the  youg  practitioner.  By  way  of  illustration,  I 
will  quote  a  few  of  them.  Dr.  Armstrong  says,  "  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  hours  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  application  of  the  blis- 
ter in  adults,  and  half  that  period  in  children."  Dr.  Williams 
says,  that  "  to  avoid  gangrene  to  children,  it  is  advisable  never  to 
allow  the  blister  to  remain  on  more  than  six  hours."  Dr.  Dewees 
states,  "  in  children,  the  blister  is  frequently  found  to  have  per- 
formed its  duty  in  eight  hours,  and  very  often  in  six.  It  should, 
therefore,  always  be  examined  at  these  periods,  and  dressed,  if 
sufficiently  drawn;  if  not,  it  should  be  suffered  to  remain  till  this 
take  place."  Evanson  and  Maunsell  say,  "  in  no  instance  is  the 
blister  to  be  left  on  more  than  a  few  hours  (from  two  to  four) — not 
longer,  in  fact,  than  until  the  skin  is  reddened,  when  vesication 
will  follow;  but  this  result  should  not  be  waited  for,  as  attendants 
always  will  do,  unless  the  most  express  directions  to  the  contrary 
be  given."  Neligan  directs  that,  "  as  a  general  rule,  in  infants 
and  young  children,  blisters  should  only  be  left  on  until  redness 
of  the  surface  is  produced,  when  the  application  of  a  warm  poul- 
tice to  the  part  will  cause  vesication."  Ballard  and  Garrod  re- 
mark, that  in  children  a  blister  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  longer  than  to  produce  redness  of  the  surface  ;  and  they  add, 
"  in  very  young  infants,  it  has  appeared  to  us  doubtful  whether 
even  redness  should  be  permitted  to  occur  before  its  removal." 
The  foregoing  is  a  sample  of  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  in  rela- 
tion to  a  most  important  point  of  practice,  and  one  confessedly 
too,  not  unfrequently  involving  the  life  of  the  young  subject,  as 
advanced  by  authors  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  who  may 
be  supposed  to  exert  a  wide  influence  in  guiding  the  practice  of 
young  beginners  in  our  profession.  The  fact  is,  and  this  perhaps 
may  account  for  the  difference  of  opinion  just  noticed,  that  no 
positive  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  relation  to  the  precise  time  that 
a  blister  should  be  left  on  a  young  child.  From  the  original  dif- 
ference in  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  in  children,  the  period  must 
necessarily  vary,  and  the  only  safe  general  rule  is,  to  be  governed 
by  the  actual  effect  produced.  For  this  purpose  the  blistering 
plaster  should  be  raised  at  suitable  intervals  and  the  state  of  the 
skin  observed.  And  the  safe  plan  is,  according  to  the  directions 
of  some  of  the  authors  quoted  above,  to  remove  the  blisters  as 
soon  as  the  surface  appears  uniformly  red,  and  then  to  apply  a 
soft  poultice.  In  most  cases  this  will  be  followed  by  suitable  vesi- 
cation, while  any  injurious  consequences  will  be  averted. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  go  into  the  minutiae  of 
conducting  the  process  of  blistering,  but  there*  is  one  other  point 
which  I  cannot  help  noticing,  and  that  is,  the  practice  which  is 
so  common  with  some  of  covering  the  blistering  plaster  with  dry 
fly-powder.     Although  intended  to  make  the  blister  more  potent, 
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it  frequently  has  a  directly  contrary  effect,  from  the  fact  that  the 
blister   does  not   adhere  so  closely  to  the  skin  ;  over  and  over 
again  have  I  seen  blisters  prepared  in  this  way  fail  in  producing 
the  desired  effect,  although  left  on  even  longer  than  the  usual  pe- 
riod.    Then  again,  the  dry  powder  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  skin 
after  the  blister  is  removed,  and  in  this  way  strangury  is  more 
likely  to  be  produced.     In  one  case,  according  to  Ure,  sphacelus 
has  occurred  from  this  cause.     As  apothecaries  are  very  apt    to 
prepare  blisters  in  this  way,  it  is  important  that  practitioners  should 
be  on  their  guard  to  prevent  it.     With  regard  to  the  dressing  of 
a  blister,  always   a  matter  of  importance   to  the   young  subject, 
and  frequently  so  to  the   adult,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  a  mode  very  recently  recommended  by  Dr.  Maclagan, 
of  Scotland,  which  holds    out  many  advantages  over  the  ordi- 
nary method.     After  leaving    the   blister  on  for  a  suitable  time, 
he  applies  a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk  for  two  hours.     After  dis- 
charging the  serum,   a  thick  layer  of  soft  cotton  wadding  is  ap- 
plied over  the  part,  with  the  undressed  or  wooly  surface  next  the 
skin.     If  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  this  should  become  soaked 
with  the  serous  discharge  from  the  blister,  so  that  much  of  the 
cotton  may  be  removed  as  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the 
loose  epidermis  beneath,  and  the  whole  again  covered  with  a  dry 
layer  of  cotton .     This  is  all  the  dressing  which  in  general  is  re- 
quisite.    The  cotton  is  allowed  to  stick  to  the  skin  of  the  blistered 
part,  and  when  a  fresh  layer  of  epidermis  is  formed,  which  takes 
place  very  readily,  the  old  epidermis  and  cotton  comes  off  togeth- 
er, leaving  a  smooth  whole  surface  below. 

The  advantages  of  the  above  mode,  according  to  Dr.  M.,  are 
first,  "  that  it  renders  the  blister  much  less  painful  and  annoying 
to  the  patient  than  when  unguents  are  used.     The  tenderness,  in 
fact,  is  comparatively  so  trifling,  and  the  protection  by  the  cotton 
so  good,"  he  says,  "  that  1  have  been  enabled  without  annoyance 
to  the  patient  to  percuss  freely,  and  apply  the  stethoscope  firmly 
over  blistered  parts,  which  had  been  dressed  for  the  first  time  on- 
ly an  hour  or  two  previously  ;  secondly,  the  blisters  heal  faster 
under  it  than  under  dressing  with  cerate  :  for  although  the  cotton 
may  remain  adhering  for  some  days,  I  have  generally  found,  that 
within  twenty  hours  the  patient  ceases  to  feel  the  blister  a  source 
of  annoyance.     Lastly,  it  dispenses  with  the  greasy  applications 
so  disagreeable  to  patients  of  cleanly  habits." 

4.  To  obtain  the  good  and  avoid  the  evils  of  blisters,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  nicer  discrimination  of  the  conditions  of  the  system  is 
necessary  in  the  use  of  this  class  of  agents  in  children  than  in 
adults.  Long  experience  has  established  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
under  certain  states  of  the  system,  that  blisters  can  be  used  with 
any  prospect  of  advantage.  If  this  be  true  in  the  adult,  it  is  dou- 
bly so  in  the  young  subject,  and  any  mistake  m  this  respect  is 
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much  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  injurious  consequences  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former.  Now  the  conditions  which  influence 
the  effects  of  these  agents,  are  the  state  of  the  skin,  and  the  state 
of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems.  With  regard  to  the  skin,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  blisters  are  used 
as  revulsives,  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  a  state  of  perfect  health.  In  this  state,  the 
irritation  of  blistering  may  be  established  even  in  a  child  with 
comparative  safety.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  skin  is  in  a  mor- 
bid state,  ulceration  and  gangrene  are  by  no  means  unusual  oc- 
currences. All  this  is  occasionally  illustrated  in  scarlatina  and 
measles.  Mr.  Pereira  mentions  that  he  has  seen  "  two  instances 
of  death  from  the  gangrene,  caused  by  applying  a  blister  after 
measles."  My  friend  Prof.  Dunglison,in  his  valable  work  on  Ma- 
teria Medica,  states  that  he  has  seen  "  several  cases  of  death  man- 
ifestly caused  by  the  use  of  blisters  in  scarlatina  and  measles." 
Other  facts  of  a  similar  character  might  be  adduced,  but  the  pre- 
ceding arc  sufficient  to  show  the  tendency  which  exists  in  this 
state  of  the  skin  to  take  on  unhealthy  inflammation.  And  the 
reason  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  changed  condition  of  the  skin. 
During  the  febrile  stage  of  these  diseases  the  skin  is  preternatu- 
rally  injected  and  excited.  As  soon  as  the  fever  subsides  and  the 
eruption  recedes,  the  skin  is  left  in  a  state  of  debility — a  state  in 
which,  as  we  all  know,  inflammation  is  very  likely  to  terminate 
unfavorably.  I  hope  it  may  not  be  inferred  from  the  preceding, 
that  I  mean  to  express  the  opinion  that  blisters  ought  never  to  be 
used  in  such  cases  as  measles  and  scarlatina — but  the  possible  oc- 
currence of  such  consequences  ought  to  make  us  exceedingly 
cautious  about  the  manner  of  using  them,  and,  indeed,  ought  to 
deter  us  from  using  them  at  all,  unless  under  a  manifest  necessity. 
In  every  case,  therefore,  before  applying  blisters  to  young  chil- 
dren, the  condition  of  the  skin  ought  to  bo  attended  to. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  system,  this  is  even  still  more 
necessary  to  be  inquired  into.  Indeed,  this  is  all  important,  if  we 
hope  to  realize  any  of  the  expected  benefits  from  these  agents. 
Now,  there  are  two  states  of  the  system  almost  equally  unpropi- 
tious  to  their  use — and  these  just  the  reverse  of  each  other.  The 
first  is  that  in  which  high  inflammatory  excitement  is  present. 
That  this  is  unfavorable  to  the  legitimate  operation  of  a  blister  as 
a  revulsive,  is  obvious,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  effects 
of  this  agent.  These  are,  local  irritation  and  general  excitement. 
Now  in  all  cases  where  internal  inflammation  exists,  the  difficulty 
of  resolving  it  by  any  moans  will  be  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  general  excitement  accompanying  it.  If  a  blister  be  applied 
where  this  general  excitement  is  already  very  great,  one  of  the 
necessary  consequences  will  be  to  augment  this  so  greatly  as  to 
counteract,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  circumstances. 
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the  beneficial  effects  of  the  blister  as  a  revulsive.  Under  this 
condition  of  things,  the  internal  inflammation  will  be  aggravated 
instead  of  abated,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  general  ex- 
citement. Hence  the  fact  has  been  generally  observed,  that  if 
blisters  are  applied  in  the  early  periods  of  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, or  before  suitable  evacuations  have  been  resorted  to,  they 
frequently  do  more  harm  than  good.  They  merely  add  fuel  to 
the  fire. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  great  constitutional  exhaustion  and 
emaciation  is  also  unfavorable  to  their  operation.  The  reason 
here,  however,  is  entirely  different  from  that  in  the  preceding 
case.  The  danger  here  is  that  from  the  impaired  state  of  the  vi- 
tal energies,  the  local  inflammation  of  the  blister  may  be  followed 
by  ulceration,  gangrene  and  death.  In  the  use  of  blisters,  there- 
fore, both  these  extremes  should  be  carefully  avoided.  With  re- 
gard to  the  condition  most  propitious  to  their  use,  it  is  that  in 
which  the  general  excitement  is  rather  below  than  above  the  na- 
tional standard.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  is  less  danger  from 
any  increase  of  excitement,  while  the  system  is  in  the  state  most 
favorable  to  the  transfer  of  irritations  from  one  part  to  another. 
Now  all  this  is  applicable  to  the  adult,  and  we  can  easily  sec 
how  much  more  so  it  must  be  in  the  case  of  the  irritable  and  sen- 
sitive infant. 

5.  In  the  use  of  blisters  in  children,  especial  reference  should  be 
had  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  temperament  and  constitution. 
This  is  more  important  perhaps  than  it  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
Every  practitioner  must  have  observed  the  extreme  suffering 
which  adults  sometimes  undergo  from  the  irritation  of  blisters. 
In  nervous  and  irritable  habits,  I  have  myself  seen  a  state  of  things 
thus  induced,  little  short  of  phrenzy.  In  children  of  nervous  tem- 
perament, all  this  is  much  more  likely  to  happen,  and  according- 
ly greater  caution  should  be  exercised. 

If  the  foregoing  conclusions  be  founded  in  truth,  they  will  seem 
at  once  to  expose  the  impropriety  of  the  practice  of  resorting  to  the 
use  of  blisters  on  every  trifling  occasion,  in  the  management  of 
the  diseases  of  children.  There  is  an  opinion  prevalent — how  it 
has  originated  I  know  not,  that  blisters  are  innocent  remedies — if 
they  do  no  good,  they  can  do  no  harm.  Now  this  is  unquestiona- 
bly a  great  error,  and  has  been  productive  of  vast  mischief.  In- 
dependently of  the  unnecessary  suffering  which  they  may  occa- 
sion, they  sometimes  produce  death  by  the  manifest  causes  of  ul- 
ceration and  gangrene,  while  in  others  they  insidiously  aggravate 
the  disease  they  were  intended  to  relieve. — N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Med* 
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Poisonous  Properties  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine*     By  E.  M.  Pendle- 
ton, M.  D.,  of  Sparta,  Ga. 

In  the  August  No.  of  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, in  the  Review  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences, is  the  notice  of  a  case  of  Poisoning  by  the  Sulph.  of  Qui- 
nine, from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.  This 
case,  though  somewhat  unique,  reminded  me  so  forcibly  of  a  sin- 
gular one  in  my  own  practice,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  lay  it 
before  the  medical  world,  as  confirmatory  of  a  very  important  and 
dangerous  property,  existing  in  a  medicine,  more  extensively  used 
perhaps  than  any  other  in  the  Southern  latitudes. 

On  the  17th  of  October  last,  I  was  called  to  visit  the  child  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  S.,  sub  nocte,  several  miles  in  the  country.  I  found  my 
patient  (a  lad  about  four  years  old)  laboring  under  a  severe  fever, 
which  had  supervened  upon  a  slight  chill.  The  usual  alterative 
and  anti-phlogistic  treatment ;  for  autumal  fevers,  was  instituted 
on  the  20th,  which  was  his  best  day  :  I  found  him  measurably 
clear  of  fever,  and  left  a  few  powders  of  quinine  for  him  to  take 
the  next  morning,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  exacerbation  of  fever. 
I  forgot  the  size  of  the  powders,  but  do  not  suppose  there  was  over 
a  grain  in  each,  to  be  taken  every  hour. 

On  the  21st,  about  noon,  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  with  the 
message  that  my  patient  was  much  worse.  I  found  him  in  about 
the  following  condition  : — His  pulse  remarkably  slow,  with  a  full 
heavy  beat ;  his  tongue  perfectly  clean  and  natural  ;  his  breath- 
ing, if  I  remember  right,  rather  labored.  He  was  not  remarka- 
bly restless,  but  lay  in  a  dull  comatose  state,  except  when  aroused, 
and  then  he  evinced  no  disposition  to  talk  or  notice  anything 
The  pupils  of  his  eyes  were  dilated,  beyond  anything  I  have  ever 
seen.  In  fact  this  was  the  first  symptom  that  alarmed  the  parents, 
so  striking  was  it  to  every  one  that  saw  him.  I  doubt  not  that  he 
was  totally  blind,  but  could  not  ascertain,  owing  to  the  age  of  the 
child,  and  his  indisposition  to  notice  anything.  If  I  remember 
aright  he  was  deaf  also. 

I  learned  that  he  was  entirely  free  from  fever  during  the  night 
and  early  in  the  morning,  and  seemed  quite  lively  and  much  bet- 
ter. But  after  he  had  taken  the  second  or  third  powder,  (I  for- 
get which,)  these  alarming  symptoms  began  to  come  on,  when 
they  stopped  the  medicine.  I  was  forced  to  attribute  the  symp- 
toms to  the  quinine,  as  he  had  taken  nothing  else,  though  I  had 
never  seen  such  an  effect  produced  by  it  before,  yet  I  could  con- 
ceive how  it  might  be  done  in  certain  constitutions,  especially  of 
children.  An  experienced  physician,  to  whom  I  communicated 
fears,  referred  it  to  worms,  which  I  doubted  at  the  time,  and  now 
feel  confirmed  in  my  diagnosis,  from  the  case  recorded  by  Dr, 
Baldwin. 
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I  instituted  no  treatment  whatever,  only  cold  applications  to  the 
head,  of  which  he  complained  very  much,  (if  I  mistake  not,)  with 
the  suggestion  that  he  take  pink-root  tea  freely,  after  the  unplea- 
sant symptoms  had  subsided.  They  remained,  I  think,  about  two 
hours,  when  the  pupils  began  gradually  to  assume  a  natural  ap- 
pearance, and  all  the  other  symptoms  to  give  way.  I  found  him 
quite  convalescent  the  next  morning,  free  from  fever  and  cheer- 
ful. The  spigelia  was  given  freely,  but  no  worms  were  brought, 
which  served  still  farther  to  confirm  me  in  the  belief  that  the  un- 
pleasant effects  in  this  case,  were  superinduced  by  an  over-dose 
of  the  sulphate  of  quinine. — Southern  Med*  &f  Surg*  Jour. 


Epidemic  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis  in  Missouri* — It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  Profes- 
sor Dunglison  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Philips,  dated  Rochcport,  Boon 
county,  Missouri,  September  13th,  1847,  that  Epidemic  Cerebro- 
spinal Meningitis  has  been  devastating  localities  widely  apart  from 
each  other,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  extend  else- 
where. 

"  I  take  the  liberty,"  says  Dr.  Philips,  in  his  intelligent  epistle, 
"of  advising  you  of  the  prevalence  of  a  disease,  that  has  excited 
considerable  interest  in  this  country,  from  its  nondescript  and  fa- 
tal character. 

"  Symptomatology.  There  aie  no  invariable  symptoms  attending 
it.  Generally,  the  patient  has  been  in  ordinary  health,  pursuing 
his  accustomed  occupation,  and  the  first  indication  he  has  of  the 
approach  of  the  disease  is,  perhaps,  a  pain  in  the  head,  foot,  arms, 
legs,  eye,  brain,  lungs,  stomach,  or  bowels.  Any  one,  or  a  num- 
ber of  these  locations  in  connection,  may  be  primarily  affected — 
sometimes  there  is  a  sensation  of  cords  drawing  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  producing  stiffness.  In  one  case,  there  was  contraction  of 
the  occipito-frontalis,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face.  In  many  ca- 
ses, there  is  so  much  soreness  of  the  surface,  as  to  render  the 
smallest  amount  of  clothing  intolerable.  It  is  usually  ushered  in 
with  a  chill  of  variable  intensity,  succeeded  by  similar  reaction, 
and  this  reaction  is  followed  in  from  3  to  12  hours  by  a  second 
chill,  and  if  disorganization  has  not  previously  taken  place,  (which 
is  often  the  case)  it  appears  to  accompany,  or  immediately  suc- 
ceed it.  In  many  cases,  there  is  excruciating  pain  in  the  arms, 
legs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  this  pain,  when  located  in 
the  limbs,  is  often  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  joints  and 
more  or  less  loss  of  the  use  of  the  limbs,  with  stiffness  and  inabil- 
ity to  move  them.  These  pains  are  sometimes  permanent,  but  at 
others,  shifting  from  one  point  to  another.  The  neck  is  often 
drawrn  backwards  or  forwards  at  an  angle  of  almost  45  deg.  from 
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its  natural  position,  and  so  rigidly  fixed,  that  it  would  break  it 
short  off  to  force  it  to  resume  its  physiological  position,  and  is 
swollen  very  much  larger  than  its  ordinary  size.  The  external 
surface  is  sometimes  beautifully  spotted  ;  and  in  a  few  cases  there 
was  an  exanthematous  eruption.  The  nervous  system  is  deeply 
involved.  There  may  be  profound  coma, — wild  and  furious  de- 
lirium,— subsultus  tendinum,  &c,  apoplexy  and  paralysis.  In 
one  case,  there  was  blindness  of  one  -eye,  accompanied  with  per- 
manent pain  in  the  head  ;  also  swollen  joints,  (terminated  fatally.) 
Lungs  mayor  may  not  be  implicated.  Stomach  the  seat  often  of 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Bowels,  nothing  characteristic.  In  a  few 
cases,  there  was  gastro-cnteritis.  Trismus  occurred  in  one  case. 
In  other  cases,  there  was  an  inability  to  swallow  anything,  from 
the  swollen  and  painful  condition  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx. 

"  Etiology*  Most  common  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  ;  but  oc- 
curs at  all  periods  of  life.  It  resembles  in  many  respects  the  pre- 
vailing disease  of  our  country,  (at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  last 
spring,)  which  was  a  modified  form  of  pneumonia.  There  was, 
in  both,  the  same  soreness  of  the  surface.  The  chill  ushering  in  ; 
the  pneumonic  symptoms  and  the  swelling  ofthe  joints  were  sim- 
ilar ;  and  the  worst  forms  of  the  prevailing  disease,  and  this  ma- 
lignant scourge,  were  similar  in  their  duration,  termination,  &c. 
From  these  facts  I  infer,  that  they  are  produced  by  the  same  gen- 
eral cause,  and  that  there  exist  local  causes  where  it  prevailed 
giving  its  malignant  type.  The  disease  is  confined  to  a  section 
of  country  in  the  Missouri  River  bottom,  which  was  the  seat  of 
a  great  overflow,  1844,  at  which  time  an  extensive  layer  of  sand 
was  deposited  upon  the  soil,  entombing  large  crops  of  vegetable 
matter.  After  the  overflow,  this  bottom  has  been  unusually  heal- 
thy until  last  spring,  whilst  the  rest  of  our  country  has  suffered  far 
more  from  disease  than  usuaL  Would  it  be  philosophical  or  sci- 
entific to  say  this  overflow  produced  these  local  causes? 

"  Prognosis  is  unfavorable  :  five-sixths  die.  In  many  cases,  it  is 
death  ab  initio.  When  fatal,  it  is  generally  so  in  from  six  hours 
to  two  days." — Med.  Examiner, 


Hydriodate  of  Potass  in  Hydrocephalus. — Dr.  Mead,  in  the  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  relates  some  cases  of  this 
disease,  successfully  treated  with  the  hydriodate  of  potass.  Calomel 
was  also  freely  administered  between  the  doses  of  the  dydriodate. 
The  most  marked  effects  in  all  the  cases  were  diuresis,  dribbling  of 
saliva,  and  generally  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  convulsions 
and  the  insensibility.  "The  conditions  of  the  Brain,"  says  Dr. 
M.,  "in  which  1  have  mostly  used  this  agent,  are  Hydrocephalus 
and  Hyperemia.  For  the  former,  I  consider  it  as  much  of  a  spe- 
cific as  anything  in  medicine  can  be*" 
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Burnett's  Disinfecting  Fluid. — The  chloride  of  zinc  in  solution, 
it  appears  from  a  parliamentary  document  which  has  just  been 
issued,  has  been  employed  extensively  as  a  disinfectant  in  dissec- 
ting rooms,  the  wards  of  hospitals,  and  in  the  royal  navy,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  which  we  have  seen,  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  effecting  the  objects  for  which  it  is  designed.  The 
medical  officers  at  Heslar  Hospital  state  that  it  has  been  used  in 
that  Hospital  in  the  close-stools  of  patients  affected  with  dysente- 
ry, in  the  water-closets  and  cesspools,  and  also  in  the  wards,  when 
the  air  was  tainted  by  purulent  expectoration  or  discharge  from 
sores,  with  the  effect  of  immediately  removing  the  disagreeable 
odors.  It  has  also  been  used  in  the  surgeiy  with  good  effect,  in 
removing  the  smell  of  putrefying  animal  substances,  and  the  odor 
of  dead  bodies  under  inspection  ;  when  employed  as  a  dressing  to 
ulcers,  it  removes  the  disagreeable  smell  of  purulent  matter,  and, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  clear  solution  to  eighteen  of 
water,  it  preserves  subjects  of  natural  history  from  putrefaction, 
and  in  a  fit  state  of  anatomical  inspection,  after  more  than  a  year 
has  elapsed.  A  similar  testimony  in  favor  of  the  solution  of  the 
chloride,  is  borne  by  the  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Marine  Hospi- 
tal at  Woolwich,  who  adds,  "  the  great  advantage  which  the 
chloride  of  zinc  possesses  over  other  agents  employed  for  alike 
purpose,  is,  that  it  removes  the  disagreeable  effluvium,  without 
leaving  one  little  less  offensive  in  its  room,  and  may  therefore  be 
made  use  of  wherever  this  effect  is  required — in  private  as  well 
as  public  buildings,  in  the  sick  bed-chamber  no  less  than  in  the 
crowded  ward.  The  method  adopted,  at  this  Hospital,  is  to  sup- 
ply each  of  the  wards  with  a  bottle  of  the  diluted  solution,  which  the 
nurses  have  directions  to  use  whenever  o  ccasion  may  require,  be- 
sides sprinkling  it  over  the  floors  before  the  morning  and  evening 
visits  are  made." 

Its  utility  in  the  dissecting-room  is  confirmed  by  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Bowman,  Dr.  Sharpey,  Mr.  Partridge,  Dr.  Murray 
and  Dr.  V.  Pettigrew,  who  concur  in  asserting,  that  in  a  proper 
degree  of  dilution  its  success  is  complete,  and  that  it  appears  to 
preserve  the  color  and  texture  of  the  parts  very  admirably.  It 
has,  further,  the  very  important  advantage  of  not  acting  on  the 
steel  instruments  employed,  being  in  this  respect  equal  to  alcohol. 
Dr.  Methven  especially  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  solu- 
tion corrected  advancing  putrescence,  and  enabled  him  to  dissect 
during  July.  He  believes,  further,  it  will  be  the  means  of  saving 
many  valuable  lives,  which  are  annually  lost  by  wounds  received 
in  the  course  of  dissection,  as,  while  dissecting  this  putrid  body,  he 
cut  himself  several  times,  and  once  received  a  punctured  wound, 
without  any  bad  consequences  arising.  Mr.  M'Bain,  of  the 
"  Mastiff, "  adds  his  testimony  "  to  the  rapid  and  perfect  effects 
of  the  chloride  of  zinc  solution  upon  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  pu- 
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trefaction.  Having  frequent  opportunities  of  dissecting  or  examin- 
ing large  fish,  &c,  cast  on  shore,  whilst  undergoing  decomposition*, 
the  task  has  been  occasionally  anything  but  agreeable,  for  want 
of  a  convenient  power  to  destroy  the  putrefactive  process.  The* 
chloride  in  these  cases  acts  like  magic  ;  and  as  a  great  practical, 
agent  over  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable matter — viz.,  putrefaction,  it  stands  unrivalled."  Its  in- 
fluence on  board  ship,  in  annihilating  the  offensive  smell  of  bilge- 
water,  and  in  sweetening  between  decks,  is  shown  by  the  united, 
evidence  of  captains,  surgeons,  and  masters  in  the  royal  navy- 
Among  other  vessels  it  was  used  on  board  the  "  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert," royal  yacht,  to  remove  a  more  than  ordinary  stench  of 
bilge-water,  and  other  offensive  odors,  with  most  complete  suc- 
cess. The  surgeon  states  that  she  has  remained  comparatively 
sweet  ever  since,  and  when  a  bilge-water  smell  is  occasionally 
perceptible,  a  slight  application  of  the  fluid  removes  it.  The  so- 
lution has  also  been  used  for  very  disgusting  privies,  &c,  effluvia, 
from  wrhich  it  quickly  neutralizes. 

Mr.  Henderson,  the  Surgeon  to  the  Dockyard  at  Portsmouth. 
has  employed  the  fluid  in  a  severe  case  of  open  cancer,  the  foetor 
from  which  was  intolerable  to  the  patient  and  attendants  ;  this  it 
destroyed  so  long  as  the  dressings  were  kept  moist  therewith. 
Professor  Qnain  has  used  it,  he  says,  in  the  treatment  of  sloughing 
tumors  with  beneficial  results,  and  he  has  no  doubt  it  will  supplant 
the  chloride  of  lime  and  soda  altogether  in  the  removal  of  foetid 
odor.  Mr.  Gibson,  Surgeon  of  the  "  Eurydice,"  employed  it  in 
a  case  of  angry  ulcer,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  four  of  wa- 
ter. An  eschar  was  the  result,  the  separation  of  which  left  the 
ulcer  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Several  naval  and  other  medical  men  have  employed  it  as  a  dis- 
infectant in  hospitals,  and  on  board  ship,  the  general  result  being 
a  marked  diminution  in  the  rate  of  mortality.  Dr.  Lindsay,  Dr. 
Cronin,  and  Dr.  Connor,  of  Cork,  all  bear  testimony  to  its  beneficial 
effects.     Mr.  Verling,  Surgeon  of  the  "  Vengeance,"  thus  speaks: 

"  Having  used  the  chloride  of  zinc  rather  extensively  on  board 
Her  Majesty's  ship  ;  Vengeance,'  whilst  employed  in  the  convey- 
ance of  troops,  I  think  proper  to  report  to  you  the  result  thereof. 
We  carried  the  first  battalion  of  the  forty-second  regiment,  consis- 
ting of  about  700  men,  women  and  children,  from  Malta  to  Ber- 
muda. Measles  had  prevailed  epidemically  in  the  regiment  pre- 
viously to  their  embarkation,  but  we  received  none  on  board  la- 
boring under  the  disease  ;  yet,  after  being  ten  days  at  sea,  sever- 
al cases  occurred  simultaneously  among  the  soldiers,  and,  on  the 
1st  of  April,  having  been  then  a  month  at  sea,  the  disease  appear- 
ed among  our  own  people,  ten  cases  occurring  on  that  day,  and 
from  that  day  to  the  15th  of  the  month,  when  we  arrived  at 
Bermuda,   fresh  cases  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  either 
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among  our  own  people  or  the  troops.  On  getting  rid  of  the 
troops,  which  we  did  at  Bermuda,  my  attention  was  of  course  spe- 
cially directed  to  ever)  means  whereby  the  ecntagion  could  be 
destroyed.  Cleanliness  and  ventilation  were  duly  attended  to, 
and  every  part  of  the  ship  where  the  siek  had  been,  after  being 
cleaned  and  aired,  was  sponged  well  over  with  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  several  times.  Than  the  result,  nothing  could  be 
better;  the  disease  totally  ceased,  no  fresh  case  occurring  after. 
On  our  passage  from  Halifax,  with  the  sixtieth  regiment  on 
board,  the  weather  was  so  bad,  and  the  ship  working  so  much,  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  open  any  of  the  lower  deck  ports,  on 
which  deck  the  whole  of  the  people  lived,  troops  as  well  as  our 
own  people,  for  eight  days  ;  the  air  throughout  the  deck  was  ex- 
ceedingly vitiated  with  every  mixture  of  noxious  smell,  but  the 
free  use  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  tended,  in  a  most  surprising  manner, 
to  do  away  with  the  bad  smell ;  so  much  so,  that  the  surgeon  of 
the  regiment  came  to  me.  to  get  some  to  use  in  the  part  of  the  ship 
where  the  ladies  of  the  officers  were.  The  effect  of  the  chloride 
of  zinc  is  most  obvious  in  correcting  all  bad  and  offensive  effluvia  ; 
and  from  the  sudden  and  surprising  manner  in  which  the  measles 
disappeared  after  its  use,  it  is  not,  I  think,  too  much  to  say,  that  it 
must  have  been  very  instrumental  in  decomposing  the  miasm,  or 
state  of  atmosphere  in  the  ship,  which  tended  to  the  generation 
of  the  disease." 

From  all  these  statements,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  zinc  is  a  powerful  agent  in  neutral  zing  noxious 
gases,  and  in  arresting  the  progress  of  decomposition.  Sir  W. 
Burnett  has  therefore  rendered,  by  its  discovery,  a  great  benefit 
to  suffering  humanity.  On  board  ship,  its  influence  in  removing 
the  offensive  odors  from  bilge-water  can  hardly  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated, while  its  action  in  sweetening  the  wards  of  hospitals,  and 
destroying  noxious  and  infectious  effluvia,  seems  to  be  equally  evi- 
dent.— London  Lancet. 


S.  H.  Harris,  M.  D.,  of  Va.,  reports  to  the  Amer.  Jour,  of 
Med.  Sciences,  a  case  of  doubtful  sex.  The  subject  dresses  in 
man's  apparel,  and  in  his  general  appearance  presents  nothing 
calculated  to  excite  doubts  as  to  his  sexuality. 

"But on  opening  his  vest  and  shirt  bosom,  there  are  presented 
two  large  and  well  developed  protuberant  mamae,  having  all  the 
external  characteristics  of  the  breast  of  a  healthy  well-foimed 
young  woman.  His  neck,  shoulders  and  chest  partake  likewise 
of  this  feminine  character,  having  the  soft  and  voluptuous  outline 
of  the  female.  On  examining  the  external  genital  organs,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  exhibited  with  marked  reluctance,  a  strange  and 
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anomalous  appearance  is  presented.  The  pubis  is  large,  promi- 
nent, and  covered  with  hair  as  in  the  female,  and  but  for  the 
conspicuous  projection  of  a  dwarfish-looking  penis,  about  an  inch 
long  in  thu  usual  situation  of  that  organ,  the  creature  would  at 
Onfee  be  pronounced  a  weman.  This  penis  is  naturally  formed 
in  every  respect,  and  eminently  endowed,  as  he  informed  me,  with 
v.jiile  sensibility.  Immediately  below  it  is  a  cleft  or  iissure  run- 
ning back  as  in  the  female  organ,  to  the  perineum,  the  sides  of 
which  are  formed  of  thick  folds  of  skin,  resembling  somewhat  the 
scrotum,  and  shaded  with  long  hair,  representing  tolerably  well 
the  external  labia  of  the  female.  No  testicles  can  be  found.  On 
separating  the  thighs  the  fissure  is  found  to  be  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  smooth  at  the  bottom  and  exactly  in  the  sit- 
uation of  the  vagina.  The  cavernous  portions  of  the  penis  may 
be  distinctly  felt  through  the  walls  of  the  cavity  near  the  bottom. 
The  membrane  lining  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  only  a  continuation 
of  the  outward  skin,  but  is  more  soft  and  delicate  ;  without,  how- 
ever, any  of  the  characteristics  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane. 
Pressing  the  finger  on  the  bottom  it  yields  so  readily,  as  to  induce 
the  belief  that  there  is  a  cavity  within,  the  outlet  to  which  is 
merely  closed  up  by  the  skin  or  membrane  stretched  across  the 
bottom  of  the  fissure.  But  the  anomaly  does  not  stop  here.  This 
singular  creature  has  been  regularly  menstruating  for  three  or 
four  years  through  the  penis,  attended  in  its  inception  and  progress, 
by  all  the  symptoms  which  commonly  characterize  the  catame- 
nia  in  young  females.  So  well  marked  are  the  returns  of  this 
monthly  discharge  by  the  usual  disturbance  of  the  system,  that  the 
elder  members  of  the  family  are  never  at  a  loss  to  determine 
when  he  is  under  its  influence.  As  in  most  females  in  every  sta- 
tion in  life,  there  is  likewise  at  such  periods  a  shrinking  from  ob- 
servation, and  the  constant  exercise  of  a  sleepless  vigilance  in  pre- 
venting exposure.  The  amount  or  character  of  the  discharge 
has  never  been  clearly  ascertained,  but  from  his  own  imperfect 
account  of  it,  and  the  evidences  furnished  by  his  linen,  it  differs 
not  very  materially  either  in  quality  or  quantity  from  that  of  a 
young  woman. 

The  question  here  naturally  presents  itself,  to  which  of  the  sex- 
es does  this  human  being  belong?  In  view  of  all  the  facts  stated, 
the  conclusion,  I  think,  is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  female  organs 
predominate,  or,  in  othei  words,  that  while  the  creature  has  only 
one  of  the  organs  of  the  male,  and  that  an  imperfect  one,  he  has 
within  the  pelvis  the  interior  genital  apparatus  of  the  female. 
That  there  is  a  uterus  with  its  appendages  I  feel  no  doubt;  or 
whence  this  regular  catamenial  discharge,  and  ali  those  attributes, 
both  moral  and  physical,  which  mark  the  presence  of  such  an  or- 
gan?— But  it  has  been  remarked  that  he  displays  in  his  general 
deportment,  a  decided  partiality  for  the  society  of  young  females, 
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aind  it  has  even  been  noticed  that  he  exhibits  towards  them  at 
times  strong  salacious  propensities.  This,  I  think,  can  be  easily 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition,  that  he  has  been,  from  childhood 
up,  taught  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  male,  and  now  in  imitation  of 
others,  deports  himself  as  such  to  the  other  sex.  Whether  his 
amorous  advances  to  the  dusky  maidens  around  him,  has  ever  re- 
quited in  any  practical  display  of  virility,  is  unknown.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  information  on  the  subject,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that 
no  seminal  discharge  has,  or  ever  will  take  place.  Such  a  phe- 
nomenon as  a  regular  menstrual  discharge,  and  the  emission  of 
semen  masculinum,  from  the  same  set  of  organs,  would  place  the 
creature  in  a  new  order  of  beings,  with  sexual  endowments  and 
faculties,  but  a  little  less  remarkable  than  those  ascribed  to  the  fa- 
bled hermaphroditis.  But  whence  comes  this  peculiar  fluid?  If 
furnished  by  a  womb,  how  does  it  make  its  way  into  the  urethra? 
Or  is  it  thrown  off  by  the  bladder  acting  vicariously  for  a  contig- 
uous organ,  the  natural  outlet  of  which  is  occluded  in  the  way  be- 
fore mentioned?  These  are  questions  certainly  of  very  little  im- 
portance in  a  practical  point  of  view  ;  but  relating  as  they  do  to 
the  interesting  science  of  physiology,  are  deemed  not  wholly  un- 
worthy the  consideration  of  the  learned." 


Case  of  Strangulated  Inguinal  Hernia^  reduced  on  the  New  Meth- 
od recommended  by  Dr.  Andrew  Buchann,  Professor  of  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  By  Archi- 
bald Wallis  Mackie,  Cupar,  Fife. 

G.  M.,  aged  seventeen  years,  railway  laborer,  of  a  stout  habit 
of  body,  and  enjoying  previous  good  health,  whilst  employed  lift- 
ing some  heavy  railway  sleepers  on  Friday  last,  felt  something  to 
give  way  at  the  lower  part  of  his  abdomen.  The  patient  was  un- 
able to  walk,  and  was  carried  to  a  neighboring  house,  where  he 
remained  till  next  day,  when  he  was  conveyed  to  his  father's  res- 
idence, a  distance  of  eleven  miles.  I  was  called  to  visit  him  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  on  examination  found  a  tumor  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  situated  in  the  right  iliac  region,  the  general  characters  of 
which  led  me  to  conclude  that  it  was  a  ease  of  strangulated  oblique 
inguinal  hernia.  The  patient  had  not  had  his  bowels  opened 
since  the  morning  of  the  accident.  I  ordered  him  an  enema,  and, 
after  waiting  till  it  was  expelled,  I  applied  the  taxis,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully ;  I  then  had  recourse  to  the  usual  remedies  adopted  in 
such  cases,  but  without  any  effect.  I  bethought  me  of  the  plan 
rocommended  by  the  talented  Professor  of  Physiolgy  in  the  Glas- 
gow University,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  my  elForts  crowned  with 
success.  The  mode  is  very  simple.  I  placed  my  patient  on  his 
back,  flexing  the  thighs  on  the  pelvis,  and  putting  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen  in  as  relaxed  a  condition  as  possible.     I  then  desired 
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the  patient  to  empty  his  lungs  of  as  much  air  as  posssble,  and  hav- 
ing an  assistant  at  hand,  who  immediately  held  his  nose  and  mouth 
to  prevent  inspiration,  I  applied  gentle  pressure  over  the  tumour 
in  the  proper  direction,  and,  as  it  were,  draw  up  into  its  natural 
cavity. 

The  rationale  seems  to  me  to  be,  when  the  lungs  are  emptied  of 
air,  the  diaphragm  is,  as  it  were,  sucked  up  to  fill  the  diminished 
thoracic  cavity  ;  it  (diaphragm)  exerts  a  tractile  power  over  the 
floating  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  draws  therprotruded  intes- 
tine upwards — naturally  assisting,  if  not  altogether  accomplishing 
the  reduction  of  the  hernia. 

Such  is  the  mode,  I  conceive,  in  which  the  reduction  is  accom- 
plished ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  addition  to  the  mechanical 
influence,  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  breathing  must  have  a 
powerful  sedative  effect,  and  consequently  a  relaxing  influence, 
on  any  part  morbidly  constricted.  Before  operating  I  would  al- 
ways give  this  plan  a  fair  and  impartail  trial,  and  I  am  confident, 
if  practitioners  would  adopt  this  method,  they  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  relieving  their  patients,  and  thus  averting  the  dan- 
gers of  a  painful  and  often  fatal  operation. — London  Lancet* 


The  following  paragraph,  taken  from  the  addenda  of  Braith- 
waite's  Retrospect,  would  seem  to  take  away  from  modern  claim- 
ants all  rights  to  the  discovery  of  the  remedial  value  of  Sulphuric 
Ether  administered  hy  inhalation. 

"Dr.  Richard  Pearson,  who,  in  1795,  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
person  that  recommended  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  (see  his  account  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
different  kinds  of  airs,  page  24,)  suggested,  also,  the  use  of  it  im- 
pregnated with  opium,  squill,  cicuta,  &c.  ;  and  he  speaks  of  the 
effect  of  '  an  emetic  given  in  this  manner.'     He  employed  the 
simple  sulphuric  ether  vapor  in  some  cases  of  phthisis,  asthma, 
hooping  cough,  croup  and  catarrh,  recommending  it  to  be  inhaled, 
after  being  rectified  and  washed,  from  a  cup,  through  an  inver- 
ted funnel,  or  with  children,  by  '  wetting  a  handkerchiej  with  it, 
and  holding  it  near  the  nose  and  mouth ' — the  very  means  used  hy 
the  modern  discoverers  of  ether  inhalation.     See  Forb.  Simmons's 
Medical  Facts  and  Observations,  vol.  vii.,p.  96.     In  the  13th  vol- 
ume of  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales  (1816,)  p.  385, 
Nyssen  has  described  a  particular  apparatus,  like  some  of  our 
modern  forms  for  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether.     See,  also,  vol- 
ume xvii.,  p.  134."" 
25 
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On  the  Law  which  regulates  the  Relapse- Periods  of  Ague*    By  Rob- 
ert J.  Graves,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  &c,  Dublin. 

Having  noted  with  much  anxiety  and  accuracy  the  course  of  a 
quartan  ague  for  twenty-seven  months,  I  constructed  a  table  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  connected  view  of  the  number  and  dates 
of  the  fits.  This  table  had  been  made  for  some  time  before  I  dis- 
covered that  it  contained  data  which  authorize  us  in  coucluding 
that  the  law  regulating  the  periodicity  of  agues  applies  not  only 
to  the  succession  of  paroxysms,  but  is  extended  to  the  free  inter- 
vals between  them — in  other  words,  that  the  same  law  of  periodi- 
city which  governs  the  disease  while  it  occasions  fits,  continues 
likewise  to  preside  over  its  latent  movements  during  the  interval 
when  no  fit  occurs,  and  thus  the  true  periodic  rate  is  carried  on, 
though  as  in  a  clock  from  which  the  striking  weight  has  been  re- 
moved, the  usual  signal  does  not  mark  the  termination  of 
each  certain  definite  portion  of  time.  This  law,  now  for  the  first 
time  brought  to  light,  exhibits  a  new  example  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  periodicity  clings  to  a  disease,  when  once  firmly  impressed 
on  it,  and  recalls  to  mind  a  very  similar  phenomenon  observed 
with  respect  to  the  catamenia,  which,  having  been  suppressed  for 
many  months,  not  unfrequently  reappears  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  monthly  period  would  have  occurred,  had  no  such  sup- 
pression taken  place. 

[Dr.  Graves  here  relates  the  particulais  of  an  obstinate  case  of 
ague  in  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age.  The  disease  was  at  length 
subdued  by  large  doses  of  quinine,  which,  it  appears,  may  not  on- 
ly be  given  without  doing  harm,  but,  as  in  this  case,  the  disease, 
though  complicated,  may  be  cured  solely  by  the  use  of  large  do- 
ses of  this  powerful  remedy.] 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  quinine  was  used,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  may  be  made.  At  first  I  gave  it  in  the  usual 
manner,  until  the  particular  series  of  fits  ceased  ;  and  then  per- 
sisted in  its  use  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight :  gradually  de- 
creasing the  quantity  taken.  This  is  the  method  generally  recom- 
mended by  authors,  and  it  is  founded  on  the  notion,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary where  the  medicine  is  given  in  large  doses,  not  to  omit  its 
use  abruotly,  lest  the  system  should  feel  the  loss  of  this  powerful 
tonic.  My  experience  in  this  and  other  cases,  leads  me  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  reasoning  powers  upon  which  this  treatment 
is  founded,  and  I  am  convinced  that  in  following  this  rule  we  de- 
feat our  own  object,  by  accustoming  the  constitution  to  the  med- 
icinal effects  of  the  quinine  at  a  time  when  the  ague  fit  is  absent. 
The  quinine  is  the  proper  antagonist  of  the  fit,  and  while  the  fits 
require  this  medicine,  it  is  borne  well  by  the  constitution.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  fits  are  absent,  its  curative  effects  appear 
to  be  diminished,  and  the  constitution  becomes  so  accustomed  to 
it,  that,  when  the  disea§e  again  requires  it,  the  medicine  no  Ion- 
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ger  exerts  its  anti-aguish  influence.  We  have  an  analogous  exam- 
ple in  the  case  of  mercury,  of  which  moderate  quantities,  judicious- 
ly exhibited,  are  sufficient  to  cure  the  veneral  disease,  provided 
the  mercury  is  given  when  veneral  symptoms  are  present,  and  on- 
ly in  the  quantity  necessary  to  control  these  symptoms.  If  it  be 
given  by  way  of  prevention,  when  these  symptoms  are  not  present, 
or  in  too  great  quantity  when  they  arc,  the  system  in  either  case 
becomes  saturated  with  the  mineral,  but  is  not  protected  from  the 
further  ravages  of  the  venereal  disease.  The  second  mode  of 
treatment  which  I  adopted  was  calculated  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
nience already  pointed  out.  This  method  consisted  of  giving  the 
quinine  for  four  successive  days,  and  intermitting  it  for  the  six  fol- 
lowing days,  thus  embracing  the  interval  comprehended  in  three 
fits.  By  these  means  it  was  hoped  to  keep  the  system  sufficiently 
under  the  curative  influence  of  quinine  while  we  avoided  render- 
ing the  constitution  too  familiar  with  the  medicine  ;  the  six-day 
interval  preventing  it  from  becoming  saturated  by  the  quinine. 
This  method  of  treatment  seems  to  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful, and  under  its  influence  the  disease  abated  in  violence,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  attacks  decreased,  and  the  long  interval  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  days  was  at  last  obtained.  Finding,  however, 
that,  though  it  had  broken  the  violence  of  the  disease  it  had  not 
extinguised  it,  I  tried  another  on  the  third  plan,  which  was  to 
give  no  quinine  until  a  well  marked  fit  or  shadow  of  a  fit  occurred, 
and  then  at  once  to  use  the  medicine  in  large  doses,  so  as  to  stop 
the  fits  as  soon  as  possible.  The  moment  this  object  was  accom- 
plished the  medicine  was  omitted,  and  was  not  again  given  until 
the  paroxysms  recurred,  when  they  were  similarly  treated.  This, 
on  the  whole,  appears  the  best  method,  as  it  stops  the  paroxysms 
speedily,  and  keeps  the  medicine  in  reseive  until  they  appear. 

[Dr.  Graves  gives  a  long  table  to  show  the  different  days  on 
which  the  medicine  was  given,  and  the  doses.  From  this  table  it 
appears  that  the  dose  was  varied  from  ten  grains  in  the  day  to  six- 
ty. At  the  commencement,  the  doses  each  day  were  fifteen  or 
thirty  grains  in  draughts  of  five  grains,  but  at  last  they  were  sixty 
grains  daily,  in  doses  of  five  grains  each.] — "Retrospect"  from  the 
Dublin  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Med.  Science. 


On  the  Curative  Medication  of  Intermittent  Fever.     By  M.  Breton- 

NEAU. 

A  sort  of  drunkenness,  more  or  less  painful,  produced  by  a  sin- 
gle and  suitable  dose  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  repeated  if  necessary, 
two  days  afterwards,  suppresses  for  eight  days  simple  intermittent 
fever.  In  the  same  way  that  with  a  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
intoxication,  we  find  that  much  wine  may  be  taken  without  pro- 
ducing this  condition  :  so  we  everv  dav  see  individuals   affected 
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with  ague  taking  great  quantities  of  quinine,  without  the  fever  be- 
coming suppressed,  or  its  return  being  prevented.  M.  Breton- 
neau  agrees  with  the  Jesuits  who  first  imported  cinchona,  and 
learned  how  to  administer  it ;  and  with  Tarti,  who  for  thirty  years 
practised  in  the  hospital  at  Tours,  that  every  sufficient  dose  of 
bark  loses  its  febrifuge  power  by  fractioning  it,  exactly  as  a  dose 
of  wine  loses  its  intoxicating  property  by  being  divided. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  prolonged  administration  of  many 
doses,  whose  sum  altogether  amounted  to  several  efficient  doses, 
has  completely  failed.  M.  Bretonneau  has  seen  a  quartan  fever, 
which  had  resisted  two  ounces  of  bark,  yield  to  two  drachms  of 
the  same  medicine  ;  but  the  two  drachms  were  given  at  once, 
while  the  two  ounces  were  taken  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
and  during  fifteen  days.  Small  doses,  which  habituate  a  patient 
to  the  action  of  cinchona,  injure  the  beneficial  results  of  adequate 
doses  ;  they  hurt  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  render  the  febrifuge 
intoxication  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

M.  Bretonneau  corroborates  the  statements  of  Sydenham  and 
Morton — that  the  dose  of  bark  which  has  suppressed  a  paroxysm, 
if  repeated  before  the  supposed  epoch  of  its  return,  will  prevent 
it ;  and  moreover,  that  the  immunity  thus  procured  may  be  pro- 
longed by  renewed  doses  exhibited  at  gradually  lengthened  in- 
tervals, until  a  permanent  immunity  from  relapse  becomes  estab- 
lished. The  progression  recommended  in  the  giving  of  these  pre- 
servative doses  is  the  following : — a  second  dose  equal  to  that 
which  suppressed  the  fever,  is  to  be  exhibited  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  fever,  on  any  day  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  interval, 
then  to  be  repeated  after  intervals  of  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18, 
22,  30,  days.  The  best  time  for  giving  each  preservative  dose  is 
immediately  after  a  light  dinner  ;  and  the  first  dose  had  better  be 
given  shortly  after  the  decline  of  the  suppressed  access,  so  as  to 
be  as  distant  as  possible  from  the  next  threatened  paroxysm.  A 
relapse  will  render  it  necessary  to  renew  the  treatment  from  the 
commencement.  The  preservative  doses  should  be  approximated 
if  it  is  found  that  the  accesses  become  more  frequent. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  or 
from  three  to  four  drachms  of  good  cinchona,  suffice  to  suppress 
the  fever  of  an  adult,  and  to  keep  it  suppressed  during  eight  or 
nine  days.  Many  reasons  lead  to  the  belief,  that  it  is  useful  that 
the  necessary  dose  should  not  be  exceeded. — "  Retrospect "  from 
the  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette. 


Tooth-Ache  Treated  with    Vienna  Paste.     By  Chas.  Stokes,  Esq. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  medical  profession  gener- 
ally, more  especially  to  those  gentlemen  who  practise  in  the  coun- 
try, to  know  that  very  great  relief  may  be  afforded,  in  attacks  of 
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tooth-ache,  by  the  application  of  anhydrous  lime  and  caustic  po- 
tass, commonly  called  pate  de  Vienne.  I  have  used  it  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  and  with  almost  uniform  success.  ^  The 
method  which  I  generally  adopt  for  its  application,  consists  in  ma- 
king a  thick  paste  of  the  above  powder,  by  means  of  pure  alcohol. 
I  then  take  a  sufficient  quantity,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  pill,  on 
the  end  of  a  silver  probe,  and  introduce  it  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tooth,  which  should  previously  be  well  dried.  After  remaining 
in  contact  with  the  carious  portions  of  the  tooth  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  the  paste  may  be  removed,  and  the  mouth  well  rinsed 
with  tepid  water  ;  after  which  fill  the  cavity  with  fine  cotton. 
Great  care  is  requisite  to  guard  against  any  portion  of  the  paste 
falling  into  the  mouth,  or  upon  the  fauces,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  instantly  to  create  a  painful  slough. — Lancet,  MarcJi, 
1846. 


Use  oj  Castor  Oil  in  Mucous  Membrane  Cases.     By  Dr.  Thomson, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

[Dr.  Thomson  believes  there  are  but  few  cases  of  diarrhoea  oc- 
curring in  infants  under  a  year  old  but  what  may  be  cured  by 
castor  oil,  even  when  ulceration  has  taken  place  :  as  shown  by  a 
predominance  of  blood  in  the  evacuations — tenesmus,  abdomen 
tumid  and  painful,  mouth  dry  and  aphthous,  &c,  &c.  He  gives 
the  castor  oil  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  according  to  circumstances 
does  or  does  not  add  a  gentle  opiate.  He  recommends,  however, 
as  accessory,  the  warm  bath,  liniments  to  the  abdomen,  and  oc- 
casionally a  mild  mercurial  dose.     He  observes] 

No  mercurial  so  quickly  changes  the  character  of  the  evacua- 
tion as  the  emulsion,  which  only  requires  to  be  steadily  persevered 
in.     The  following  is  the  form  in  which   I  generally   prescribe  it 
for  infants: — For  an  infant  of  from  two  to  four  months  old  : 
R.  01.  ricini,  1  drachm — \h  drachms  ; 

Viteli  ovi  semis.,  Aq.  eneth.  feneculi,  aa.  1  ounce.. 
Ft.  emuls.  coch.  parv.  bis  die. 

To  the  above,  from  two  to  six  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  added,  or  not ;  but,  of  course,  this  as  well  as  the  size 
and  frequency  of  the  dose,  must  vary  with  the  case.  The 
mixture  is  generally  taken  readily,  and  even  liked,  The 
same  preparation  is  equally  useful  in  that  form  of  intestinal 
affection  which  is  met  with  in  children  of  from  one  to  nine  years 
of  age,  identical  with  the  infantile  type  cited  above,  but  present- 
ing slightly  varied  symptoms,  such  as  the  tendency  of  the  evac- 
uations to  become  watery,  brown,  black,  and  very  offensive  ;  the 
picking  of  the  lips,  nose,  &c.  In  a  case  of  this  nature  which  late- 
ly came  under  my  care,  the  patient,  a  boy  aged  three  years,  lay 
almost  insensible  and  somnolent.     The  evacuations,   resembling 
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black  dirty  water,  and  very  offensive,  were  passed  eight  or  ten 
times  in  the  twelve  hours.  Other  symptoms  of  subacute  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  also  present.  After  the  first 
dose  of  simple  emulsion,  there  was  no  motion  for  thirty-six  hours, 
all  the  other  symptoms  becoming  ameliorated.  The  medicinal  ac- 
tion of  the  oil  is  certainly  much  modified  by  its  union  with  the 
yolk  of  egg,  for  the  same  dose  which  would  act  well  as  an  aperi- 
ent alone,  when  thus  combined,  will  scarcely  act  at  all. — "  Retro- 
spect" from  the  Monthly  Jour,  of  Med*  Science. 


Tinctura  Ricini. — The  following  conclusions  have  been  arrived 
at  by  M.  Parola,  from  experiments  performed  upon  himself  and 
others,  with  some  new  preparations  of  the  ricinus  communis  : — 
1.  That  the  purgative  action  of  the  ethereal  and  alcoholic  tinc- 
tures of  the  seeds  is  four  times  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  oil 
obtained  by  expression,  and  that  these  tinctures  are  neither  more 
emetic  nor  more  irritant  than  the  castor  oil  itself.  2.  That  these 
new  preparations  retain  their  properties  unaltered  for  a  very  long 
time,  whatever  may  be  the  climate  or  season.  3.  That  the  pur- 
gative qualities  of  the  ethero-alcoholic  extract  are  comparatively 
less  than  those  of  the  lees  or  pulp,  from  which  it  is  obtained, 
showing  that  this  pulp  contains  yet  another  principle,  insoluble 
both  in  alcohol  and  ether.  4.  The  advantage  possessed  by  these 
new  medicines,  of  not  being  emetic,  is  easily  explicable,  as  fiorri 
not  requiring  to  be  taken  in  large  quantity,  they  do  not  over- 
charge the  stomach,  nor  excite  it  to  contract  for  their  expulsion. 

New  mode  of  Administering  Castor  Oil. — The  following  method 
of  administering  castor  oil  is  proposed  by  M.  Righini,  as  being 
less  difficult  and  disagreeable  than  when  the  oil  is  taken  in  the 
ordinary  way,  without  diminishing  its  purgative  properties  : — 
Take  of  gum  arabic  in  very  fine  powder,  eight  grammes  ;  pure 
water,  one  hundred  grammes.  Make  a  mucilage  with  a  little  of 
the  water,  and  then  add  of  very  pure  castor  oil,  thirty  grammes. 
Mix  well,  and  dilute  the  mixture  with  the  rest  of  the  water. 
The  filtered  juice  of  an  orange,  and  syrup  of  sugar,  thirty  grammes, 
are  then  to  be  added,  shaking  the  whole  well  together. — Jour, 
de  Chime  Medic. — Ibid,  from  the  Provincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


Mode  of  taking  Castor  Oil. — [The  following  method  of  taking 
this  aperient  medicine  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Wansborough,  of 
Chelsea.] 

Wet  the  inside  of  a  wine  glass,  and  the  edge  particularly. 
To  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  brandy,  add  five  or  six  drops  of  lemon- 
juice,  and  half  an  ounce,  or  a  little  more,  of  cold  water  ;  upon 
thiss  in  the  centre  of  the  fluid,  pour  the  requisite  quantity  of  oil  : 
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desire  the  patient  to  open  wide  the  mouth,  and  throw  it  down  the 
throat.  The  flavor  of  spirit  and  acid  remain  on  the  tongue,  and 
the  oil  is  not  tasted.  Should  the  patient  be  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, the  practitioner  must  perform  the  act,  which,  simple  as  it 
may  seem,  requires  a  ceitain  degree  of  adroitness  and  tact,  to 
pass  the  fluid  at  once  into  the  pharynx,  avoiding  the  glottis,  or  it 
will  not  effectually  answer  the  intended  purpose. — lb*  Med.  Times, 


Pneumonia  Treated  with  Spirits  of  Turpentine*    By  James  Martin, 
Esq.,  Mayiield,  Portlaw. 

[Mr.  Martin  relates  the  case  in  which  he  was  so  successful,  by 
means  of  this  remedy,  as  follows  :] 

I  was  called  on  this  day  (May  3d,  1840,)  to  visit  Mary  Slat- 
tery,  aged  25.  I  found  her  in  an  advanced  state  of  pneumonia — 
severe  dyspnoea — respiration  40 — pulse  120 — a  short  hard  cough, 
accompanied  by  dark  brick-colored  sputa— tongue  white,  loaded 
— bowels  confined — dull  sound  on  percussion  over  the  entire  of 
the  thorax,  excepting  a  small  space,  of  two  inches  in  diameter, 
beneath  each  clavicle.  Here  the  respirary  murmur,  which  was 
elsewhere  absent,  was  of  a  loud  mucous  character.  She  had  been 
attacked  six  days  before  with  rigors,  and  pains  in  her  chest,  and 
having  been  treated  solely  with  whiskey  punch  to  drive  out  the  cold, 
her  present  state  was  extremely  alarming. 

[Bleeding  and  calomel  were  of  no  avail  in  arresting  the  disease 
— the  pulse  rose  to  140,  the  lips  and  cheeks  were  livid,  and 
eyes  sunken,  with  slight  tracheal  rale.] 

Thinking  the  patient  so  near  death,  that  it  would  be  fruitless 
to  wait  for  the  action  of  mercury,  and  at  the  same  time  wishing 
to  afford  her  any  chance  that  remained,  I  determined  to  have  re- 
course to  brisk  doses  of  turpentine,  which  I  had  seen  used  with 
success  by  my  friend  Dr.  Mackesy,  of  Waterford,  in  cases  of  pneu- 
monia which  resisted  mercury.  I  therefore  prescribed  the  follow- 
ing mixture  : — 

R  Spt.  terebinthinsee  rect.,  2  ozs. ;  Vitelli  ovi  dimidium.  ; 
Auae  rosarum,  1^  ozs. ;  Tinct.  opii.,  1  dr.  ;  Fiat  mistura 
cujus  coch.  duo  magna  sumantur  3tia  q.  q.  hora. ;  Em- 
plast.  lytae  sterno. 

May  5th.  I  found  the  patient  much  easier — respiration  40,  less 
labored — the  cheeks  have  lost  their  livid  hue — but  the  lips  are 
still  of  a  dark  purple — pulse  118,  softer,  and  fuller — tongue  still 
loaded — she  had  six  copious  watery  stools  during  the  night,  with 
a  copious  secretion  of  urine — two  inches  below  the  clavicle,  there 
is  an  audible  and  distinct  crepitating  rale— -sputa  still  dark-col- 
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ored — blister  vesicated  well — she  has  finished  the  mixture — com- 
plains of  slight  stranguary. 

To  have  the  mixture  repeated,  camphor  mixture  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  rose  water. 

May  6th.  I  was  surprised  to  find  an  extraordinary  improve- 
ment since  yesterday — respiration  34,  free — slept  well  during  the 
night — her  countenance  resuming  its  natural  appearance — the 
crepitating  rale  can  be  heard  as  far  down  as  the  right  mamma, 
and  in  the  left  axilla — expectoration  profuse,  but  slightly  streaked 
with  blood — frequent  watery  discharges  from  the  bowels  com- 
plains very  much  of  pain  from  stranguary.  [The  patient  recovered 
rapidly  and  without  relapse.] — "  Retrospect  "from  the  Dublin  Med- 
ical  Press. 


Pneumonia. — I  have  repeatedly  seen  pneumonia  (one  of  the 
most  fatal  of  all  internal  inflammations)  and  pleurisy  terminate 
favorably  without  any  active  treatment,  their  existence  having 
been  overlooked  until  their  course  was  nearly  run.  Surely  these 
and  similar  facts  should  teach  us  a  little  more  caution  in  assigning 
go  large  a  part  to  ourselves,  and  so  small  a  part  to  nature,  of  the 
credit  that  is  attached  to  the  favorable  termination  even  of  cases 
of  severe  inflammatory  diseases. — (Dr.  Taylor.) — Lancet. 


On  Diuresis  as  a  Revulsive  action  in  Diseases  of  Infants.     By  Dr. 
Simon. 

Dr.  Simon  prefaces  his  remarks  by  alluding  to  the  frequent  in- 
activity, and  sometimes,  the  almost  complete  suspension  of  the 
functions  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  while  the  system  of  the  child 
is  sufferingjseverely  from  dentition.     Whenever  the  intestinal  or 
urinary  excretion  is  much  diminished,  the  febrile  irritation  of  the 
system,  it  is  well  known,  is  invariably  greater  than  usual ;  and, 
if  this  state  of  things  be  permitted  to  continue  without  relief,  there 
is  much  risk  of  alarming  cerebral  symptoms  quickly  making  their 
appearance.     The   practitioner  will,  therefore,   do  well  to  pay 
particular  and  uniform  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels 
and  kidneys  in  all  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood.     The 
simple  question  as  to  the  quantity  and  color  of  the  urine— and,  by 
the  bye,  we  can  much  better  trust  the  report  of  nurses  about  the 
state  of  the  urine  than  we  can  about  that  of  the  alvine  evacua- 
tions-^-will  often  enable  us  at  once  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to 
the  general  or  constitutional  health  of  our  patient.     As  long  as 
the  kidneys  act  freely,  there  is  little  or  no  risk  in  the  symptoms  of 
mere  dentition,  however  severe  and  distressing  these  may  be. 
The  same  remark  is,  we  believe,  strictly  applicable  to  the  progno- 
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sis  of  most  cerebral  affections  in  children.  When  the  urinary  se- 
cretion is  scanty  and  deep  colored,  the  circulation  seems  to  be  both 
oppressed  and  excited  ;  and  the  rapid,  on  some  occasions,  almost 
instantaneous  mitigation  of  the  alarming  symptoms,  after  a  copi- 
ous discharge  of  water,  is  well  known  to  all  experienced  practi- 
tioners. To  promote  this  critical  diuresis,  a  purgative,  composed 
of  senna  and  salts,  and  then  frequently  repeated  doses  of  nitre,  are 
the  simplest  and  most  efficient  means  that  can  be  resorted  to. 

The  chief  danger  of  dentition  is  referable  to  the  vascular  ex- 
citement of  the  brain.  Nor  is  this  wonderful,  when  we  consider 
that  for  several  successive  months  there  is  a  continued,  and  often 
very  severe  irritation  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  The 
pain  attendant  upon  the  cutting  of  merely  one  tooth,  in  our  adult 
years,  may  teach  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  suffering  of  an  infant 
during  the  period  of  its  dentition. 

Now  it  is  a  common  observation  that  almost  all  head-aches  are 
most  promptly  relieved  by  whatever  stimulates  the  kidneys  to 
throw  off  a  quantity  of  urine.  When  this  takes  place,  the  system 
feels  ai!  once  relieved  of  a  load  or  oppression  which  seemed  to  clog 
all  its  energies,  and  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  becomes  more 
light  and  vivacious.  We  are  thus  led  by  the  experience  of  our 
own  feelings,  to  anticipate  the  benefits  which  must  attend  the 
stimulation  of  the  kidneys  in  the  various  affections  of  children  ari- 
sing from  teething. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  more  important 
sign  to  be  attended  to  in  the  management  of  children,  during  the 
first  two  years  of  their  life,  than  that  afforded  by  the  state  of  the 
urinary  secretion. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  we  may  allude  to  the  notable  ef- 
fects which  diuretic  medicines  sometimes  exert  on  the  progress  of 
hooping  cough  The  administration  of  nitred  drinks  and  of 
minute  doses  of  digitalis,  seems  often  to  promote  the  crisis  of  the 
disorder  in  its  earlier  stages  ;  and,  in  its  more  advanced  and  chron- 
ic form,  the  use  of  tincture  of  cantharides  has  been  recommended 
by  Dr.  Watts  and  others,  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  antidotes. 
The  excitement  of  the  urinary  viscera  produces  a  powerful  re- 
vulsion on  the  neurosthenic  condition  of  the  gastro-pulmonary 
apparatus,  and  thus  seems  to  act  as  a  derivative  of  the  morbid 
action. 

In  fine,  the  kidneys  become,  in  numerous  cases  of  disease,  the 
seat  of  an  active  eliminatory  process,  of  which  the  skilful  physician 
will  avail  himself  in  the  treatment  of  the  dentition  and  of  various 
other  affections  to  which  children  are  especially  liable  during  the 
first  two  years  of  their  lives — "  Retrospect "  from  the  Bulletin  Gen. 
de  Therapeutique,  and  Medico- Chirurgical  Review. 
*26 
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On  the  Hydrocyanoferrate  of  Quinina,  a  Febrifuge  of  greater  power 

than  the  Sulphate  of  Quinina*     By  M.  Donovan,  Esq. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sulphate  of  quinina  as  well  as  most 
other  remedies  often  fails  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever. 
When  this  is  the  case  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  an- 
other remedy  not  hitherto  much  employed  in  this  country,  but  es- 
pecially used  and  recommended  by  Signor  Bertozzi,  of  Cremona, 
and  Dr.  Zacarelli,  who  had  found  it  to  succeed  in  those  cases  es- 
pecially where  the  sulphate  had  failed . 

The  following  is  given  by  Bertozzi  as  the  most  economical  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  it: 

One  part  of  sulphate  of  quinina  is  to  be  triturated  in  a  glass 
mortar  to  an  impalpable  powder.  A  part  and  a  half  of  ferrugin- 
ous prussiate  of  potash,  previously  dissolved  in  six  or  seven  parts 
of  distilled  water,  is  to  be  mixed  by  careful  agitation,  and  the 
whole  exposed  in  a  flask  to  heat,  stirring  the  mixture  frequently, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  boiling  point.  In  proportion  as  the  liquid 
becomes  transparent,  there  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  flask  a  substance  of  greenish-yellow  color  having  an  oily 
consistence.  Having  then  decanted  the  liquid  portion,  this  sub- 
stance is  to  be  washed  with  distilled  water,  which  will  seperate 
some  sulphate  of  quinina  that  had  not  been  decomposed,  along 
with  some  other  matters.  Having  accomplished  the  washing,  and 
poured  off  the  waters,  the  product  is  to  be  dissolved  in  very  pure 
alcohol  at  100  degs.  of  Fahrenheit.  The  solution  is  to  be  filtered  ; 
the  liquor  which  passes  becomes  muddy,  and  when  evaporated, 
leaves  a  mass,  confusedly  crystalized  in  needles,  the  weight  of 
which  corresponds  to  three  quarters  of  the  sulphate  of  quinina 
employed.     This  is  the  hydrocyanoferrate  of  quinina* 

The  hydrocyanoferrate  of  quinina,  when  in  small  fragments,  is 
of  a  pea-green  color ;  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter  ;  it  dissolves 
in  cold,  but  better  in  hot  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  solution  by  water.  In  prescription,  it  would  be  an 
error  to  promote  its  solution  in  water  by  means  of  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  quinina;  the  salt  would 
be  decomposed  by  this  acid,  and  the  solution  would  become  blue. 
It  ought  not  to  be  prescribed  with  tincture  of  cinchona,  and  con- 
sequently not  with  infusion  or  decoction.  The  dose,  given  by 
Doctor  Zacarelli,  was  equal  to  three  grains  and  a  half  troy,  repeat- 
ed according  to  necessity. 

Although  this  febrifuge  is  precipitated  by  water  from  its  alco- 
holic solutions,  it  separates  in  the  state  of  so  fine  a  powder,  and 
remains  so  long  suspended,  that  it  will  answer  for  exhibition  very 
well  in  this  state.  The  following  formula  will  be  found  conve- 
nient: 

K.  Hydrocyanoferratis  Quininas  grana  quatuor,  spiritus  recti- 
ficati  drachmam.     Solve.     Adde  Aqua?,  vel. 
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Misturae  Camphoratse  drachmas  septem,  Mlsce  fiat  haustu*. 
ut  res  nata  sit,  phiala  prius  agitata,  semendus. 

In  pills. 

R.  Hydrocyanoferratis  Quininae  grana  viginti  quatuor,  Mn- 
cilaginis  gummi  Arabici,  q.  s.  fiat  massa  quam  divide  in 
pilulas  duodecim. 

These  pills  will  be  of  a  proper  size,  and  two  of  them  will  con- 
stitute a  dose  ;  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
prescriber.  I  believe  that  the  liquid  form  is  preferable  to  the 
pilular,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  medicine  possessing  febrifuge  pow- 
er superior  to  that  of  sulphate  of  quinina,  should  not  have  found 
its  way  into  the  practice  of  the  physicians  of  this  country  ;  this 
indeed  is  not  the  only  instance,  in  which  the  contributions  of  sci- 
entific pharmacy  to  the  healing  art,  have  been  neglected  in  the 
British  Isles.  My  duty,  however,  terminates  with  submitting  the 
article  to  the  consideration  of  the  medical  public. — "Retrospect" 
from  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science* 


In  a  letter  from  Paris,  Prof.  P.  F.  Eve,  of  Ga.,  refers  to  new 
treatments  of  Epilepsy  which  have  been  recommended  to  him. 
He  says : 

"Yon  are  aware  that  it  is  a  case  of  this  affection  that  has 
brought  me  here,  and  which  supervened  upon  premature  delivery. 
I  had  come  to  Paris  to  consult  Professors  Velpeau,  Rostan  and 
Trousseau,  and  have  already  accomplished  my  object.  The  lat- 
ter gentleman  could  not,  because  of  previous  engagements,  meet 
at  the  consultation,  and  therefore  made  his  visit  alone.  After  ob- 
taining a  history  of  the  case,  which  is  briefly  this — the  first  attack 
of  convulsions  coming  on  about  three  weeks  after  the  premature 
accouchment,  then  the  second  about  the  end  of  the  same  interval, 
with  subsequent  recurrences  varying  from  four  to  nine  weeks — a 
permanent  pain  in  the  head,  which  has  never  yet  been  entirely 
relieved — failure  of  all  medication,  as  nitrate  of  silver,  oxide  of 
silver,  arsenic,  quinine,  valerianate  of  zinc,  hydriodate  of  potash, 
active  purgation,  ptyalism,  scton  to  the  neck,  issues  to  the  arm 
and  leg,  cold  affusion  to  the  head,  diet,  narcotics  of  various  kinds, 
&c,  &c,  visit  to  the  Madison  Springs,  Saratoga  Springs,  travel* 
ling,  a  sea  voyage  of  thirty  days — nothing  as  yet  having  interrup- 
ted the  attacks,  Prof.  Trousseau  recommended  one  medical  and 
•one  surgical  means — the  powder  of  the  root  or  leaves  of  belladon- 
na in  small  regulated  and  guarded  doses  for  several  months,  and 
ligatures  to  the  primitive  carotids.  He  was  aware  the  latter  prop- 
osition would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  profession,  but  he  repeat- 
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edly  said  were  it  his  own  son  affected  with  epilepsy,  he  would  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  ligate  these  arteries.  We  do  not  know 
what  this  disease  is,  he  remarked,  and  so  profound  a  change  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  brain  would  be  produced  by  closure  of  the 
carotids,  that  I  know  no  means  in  this  affection  more  available,  or 
which  promises  as  much  as  their  ligation.  Prof.  Rostan  assumed^ 
in  the  consultation  with  Prof.  Velpeau,  the  management  of  the 
case.  The  plan,  agreed  upon  by  them,  consisted  in  prolonged 
sedative  baths  to  the  skin,  hot  pediluva,  with  cold  stream  of  water 
to  the  head,  regulation  of  the  bowels,  and  the  powdered  root  of 
belladonna.  There  being  no  hereditary  tendency  in  this  case,  and 
no  permanent  external  symptom  of  disease  in  the  brain,  they  all 
think,  by  great  care  and  perseverance  in  the  treatment,  that  it 
will  be  cured.  They  consider  it  a  severe  one,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  its  persistence,  now  sixteen  months  ;  and  that  it  is  cepha- 
lic, and  not  now  dependent  on  the  uterus.  Each  of  the  above- 
named  gentlemen  utterly  refused  any  compensation  for  his  servi- 
ces in  this  case. " — Southern  Med.  &/  Surg*  Jour. 


A  Case  of  Intermittent  Headache,  promptly   relieved  by  Sulphate  of 
Quinine.     By  J.  E.  Byrd,  M.  D.,  of  Darlington,  S.  C. 

I  was  requested  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M.  to  visit  his  daughter,  who 
had  been  afflicted  for  the  last  four  years  with  excrutiating  pain  of 
the  head,  which  came  on  in  regular  paroxysms  every  day  at  noon, 
and  continued  about  two  hours.  The  young  lady  was  about  12 
years  of  age,  rather  small  for  one  of  her  age,  but  otherwise,  when 
free  from  the  paroxysm,  appeared  to  enjoy  good  health.  I  was 
informed  that  several  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  of  the  dis- 
trict, had  been  consulted,  but  owing  to  the  distance  at  which  they 
lived  had  not  seen  her. 

According  to  request,  I  made  my  first  visit  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1846,  and  found  her  much  worse  than  1  had  expected.  She  was 
suffering  most  intense  pain,  screamed  violently,  and  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks.  The  pain  was  referred  to  her  temples  and 
head,  and  the  only  relief  which  the  family  could  afford  to  the  se- 
vere suffering,  was  by  making  firm  and  continued  pressure  to  both 
temples — a  slight  pressure  aggravated  the  pain. 

I  directed  her  to  be  put  on  light  diet,  and  to  take  four  grains  of 
blue  mass  every  second  night,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  castor 
oil ;  this  treatment  to  be  continued  for  a  week.  I  saw  her  again 
at  the  end  of  this  time.  I  was  informed  that  the  paroxysms,  al- 
though they  still  returned  regularly,  were  not  so  severe.  I  then 
left  thirty  two  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  to  be  given  in 
four  grain  doses  every  hour,  until  all  was  taken,  commencing  so 
as  to  take  the  last  dose  about  the  time  the  paroxysm  was  expected. 
These  directions  were  faithfully  carried  out,  and  to  the  great  joy 
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of  all  the  family,  the  paroxysm  did  not  return.  It  is  now  eight 
months  since  the  quinine  was  administered,  and  the  patient  has, 
during  the  whole  time,  been  exempt  from  headache,  and  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health. — Southern  Journal  of  .Medicine 
and  Pharmacy. 


New  Method  of  Exciting  Premature  Delivery. — The  manifesta- 
tion of  contractions  occasioned  by  injections  made  into  the  uterus 
during  the  treatment  of  an  obstinate  affection  of  this  organ  by  Dr, 
Cohen,  of  Hamburgh,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  provoking 
premature  delivery  by  this  method,  which  is  painless,  certain  and 
expeditious.  He  proceeds  as  follows  :  a  small  pewter  syringe, 
containing  from  2  oz.  to  2?  oz.  of  fluid,  with  a  canula  a  line  or 
two  in  diameter  and  8  or  9  inches  long,  bent  like  a  female  cathe- 
ter, is  used*  The  patient  being  placed  upon  the  back,  with  her 
hips  elevated,  he  introduces  the  canula  between  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  uterus  and  the  ovum,  guiding  the  instrument  with  two  fin- 
gers carried  as  far  as  the  posterior  lip.  The  free  extremity  of 
the  syringe  is  depressed,  and  the  canula  projected  beneath  the 
pubes  until  it  has  penetrated  about  two  inches  into  the  uterus  ; 
he  now  commences  the  injection,  which  is  forced  up  gradually, 
taking  care  to  elevate  the  syringe  a  little  so  as  to  prevent  the  end 
of  the  canula  from  resting  against  the  uterine  walls,  and  to  change 
its  position  whenever  there  seems  to  be  any  obstacle  to  the  flow 
of  its  contents.  The  syringe  is  then  gradually  withdrawn,  and 
the  female  may  walk  about  in  ten  minutes  ;  if  no  symptoms  oc- 
cur in  six  hours,  the  injection  is  to  be  repeated.  The  liquid  used 
by  Dr.  Cohen  is  tar  water,  but  he  thinks  that  various  others 
might  answer  equally  well.  The  author  relates  but  one  case  in 
support  of  his  plan,  but  this  is  as  satisfactory  as  possible.  Two 
injections,  at  intervals  of  five  hours,  without  giving  any  pain, 
were  sufficient  to  induce  delivery  without  any  unpleasant 
consequence. —  Translated  from  Bulletin  Gen.  de  Therapy  April, 
1847.   " 


Ricinic  Acid. — A  gentleman  with  whom  we  have  been  conver- 
sing, speaks  with  such  enthusiasm  of  the  active  cathartic  proper- 
ties of  a  new  article  prepared  from  the  common  castor  oil,  under 
the  name  of  Ricinic  Acid,  that  it  would  seem  the  subject  should 
receive  immediate  attention  from  the  chemists.  He  mentioned 
Dr.  Tully,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  knew  most  of  the  marvel- 
lous character  of  the  new  purgative,  which  is  said  to  far  exceed, 
in  activity,  any  thing  else  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  "  A  mere  drop  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue, "  says 
Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Portland,  Me.,  "  will  move  the  bowels  with  cer- 
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tainty,  and  with  a  rapidity  quite  unknown  before. "  Should  any 
one,  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subject,  favor  this  Journal 
with  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  physicians  may  know  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  such  a  potent  drug — the  mode  of  making  it, 
the  process  of  administration,  the  dose — and,  lastly,  designate  the 

£lace  where  it  is  to  be  procured,  a  special  favor  will  be  conferred. 
>r.  Tully's  great  attainments  in  domestic  medicine,  and  indeed  in 
every  department  of  science  to  which  his  attention  has  been  di- 
rected, leads  us  to  hope  that  there  is  something  in  reserve,  through 
his  instrumentality,  that  may  be  of  consequence  in  regard  to  the 
Ricinic  Acid. — Boston  Med*  and  Surg*  Jour* 


J.  E.  Stewart,  M.  D.,  of  Jackson,  Ten.,  communicates  to 
the  Mo.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  his  treatment  of  the  cases  of 
Epidemic  Dysentery  which  have  fallen  to  his  care.  The  symptoms 
of  each  case  were  assimilated.  Dr.  S.  affirms  to  have  lost  but  one 
of  some  fifty  or  sixty  patients.     He  says  : 

"  A.  G.,aetat.  50,  was  attacked  on  the  25th  of  August,  1846. 
I  was  called  to  see  him  on  the  27th,  two  days  after  the  attack,  at 
which  time  he  presented  the  following  symptoms,  to-wit :  fever  ; 
pulse  100  ;  weak  ;  skin  dry  ;  tongue  dry  and  covered  with  a 
dark  brown  fur ;  thirst ;  pain  and  soreness  in  the  bowels  ;  fre- 
quent nausea  and  some  vomiting ;  severe  griping  and  tenesmus, 
with  frequent  discharges  of  blood  and  mucous.  R.  Mag.  sul.  dr. 
ii ;  coccus  cacti  gr.  iv,  to  be  pulverized  in  a  mortar  ;  dose  to  be 
repeated  every  three  hours  ;  a  poultice  of  quereus  robor.  cortex  ; 
made  by  boiling  the  bark  in  water  and  thickening  the  decoction 
with  wheat  bran,  to  the  abdomen  ;  to  drink  warm  sage  or  balm 
tea  ad  libitum.  And  at  night  the  following  pill,  to-wit :  gum  opii 
gr.  iv.  Aug.  28th.  Has  rested  well  ;  pulse  90  ;  thinks  he  has 
less  pain  and  soreness  ;  thirst  not  so  urgent ;  discharges  still 
bloody.  Continue  treatment.  Aug.  29th.  Same  as  yesterday. 
Continue  treatment  and  take  for  diet  boiled  rice  writh  milk  and 
mush,  mutton  or  squirrel  soup.     Aug.  30th.  Dismissed  cured.  " 


Doctor  McPheters  communicates  to  the  St.  Louis  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  a  paper  "  on  the  consequences  of  rising  too  soon 
from  bed  after  Confinement, "  and  makes  the  following  practical 
remarks  in  conclusion. 

u  A  patient,  after  giving  birth  to  a  child,  however  easy  or  natu- 
ral a  labor  she  may  have  had,  should  remain  perfectly  quiet  on 
her  back  for  at  least  two  or  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
iiroa,  provided  everything  goes  on  regularly,  she  may  be  allowed 
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to  sit  up  cautiously  in  bed,  and  gradually  remain  for  a  short  time 
out  of  bed,  in  a  sitting  posture  ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  rise  from  their  beds  under  three  weeks,  and 
frequently  not  so  soon.  This  rule  may  seem  a  little  stringent  to 
those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  fartherest  on 
the  ninth  day,  jand  often  walking  all  over  the  room  long  before 
that  period  ;  but  time  would  be  saved  by  observing  it,  and  pa- 
tients would  save  themselves  an  immense  amount  of  subsequent 
pain  and  unhappiness. 

"  We  are  aware  that  our  suggestions  contain  nothing  new  or 
original,  but  the  subject  is  one  of  vast  importance,  and  which  is 
too  much  neglected — it  is  therefore  necessary  to  add  "line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept. "  The  health  and  comfort  of  the 
female  sex  is  so  intimately  identified  with  our  own  happiness,  that 
whatever  affects  them  materially,  concerns  us  ;  and  we  are  satis- 
fied, that  if  due  attention  was  paid  to  their  proper  "  getting  up  " 
after  confinement,  we  would  not  see  so  many  young  and  lovely 
wives  suffering  with  uterine  affections — pale  and  anoemic,  and 
unable  to  take  the  least  exercise,  or  even  attend  to  their  ordinary 
household  affairs,  without  the  greatest  pain. " 


Doctor  Crosthwait,  of  this  State,  reports  to  the  Boston  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal,  a  presumed  case  of  "  Cancer  of  the 
Pylorus.  "     It  is  interesting  in  its  manifestations.     He  says  : 

"  Mrs.  T.,  aged  about  50,  some  four  months  since  had  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  attack  of  dyspepsia,  with  occasional  vomiting  of 
a  small  quantity  of  blood,  considered  at  the  time  haemoptysis. 
Gradual  emaciation  took  place  from  the  attack.  She  vomited 
the  contents  of  her  stomach  more  and  more  frequently,  until  this 
took  place  at  least  after  every  meal,  her  food  being  retained  long 
enough  to  ferment.  Habitual  and  obstinate  costiveness  ;  pulse 
75,  soft  and  rather  weak  ;  complained  of  but  little  pain,  but  a 
very  disagreeable  sensation,  to  use  her  own  language,  of  'draw- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  her  belly.'  She  had  some  years  previously 
had  a  polypus  (very  large  and  of  long  standing,  and  which  had 
greatly  impaired  her  general  health)  removed  from  her  uterus. 
After  its  removal,  however,  her  health  improved,  and  she  became 
slightly  corpulent  until  her  present  attack.  Supposing  that  the 
sensation  complained  of  might  have  some  connection  with  that 
organ,  it  was  examined,  and  found  healthy.  The  urine  was 
scanty,  turbid,  and  offensive  in  odor,  but  no  analysis  was  made  of 
it.  The  case  was  concluded  to  be  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  she  was 
put  upon  the  use  of  pil.  hyd,and  ext.  colocynth  comp.,  to  be  assist- 
ed, if  necessary,  with  senna  and  enemata. 

"  Visited  her  again  on  the  28th,  and  to  my  surprise  found  that 
her  bowels  had  not  acted  since  my  first  visit,  notwithstanding  she 
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had  taken  half  a  dozen  of  the  pills,  and  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of 
strong  infusion  of  senna,  with  several  enemata  each  day.  These 
last  had,  however,  been  imperfectly  administered  with  a  bladder. 
As  she  was  complaining  of  the  drawing  at  the  time,  her  naked 
abdomen  was  inspected.  At  the  moment  that  her  abdomen  was 
exposed  there  was  a  considerable  fulness  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  left  hypochondriac  region,  extending  downwards  through  the 
left  lumbar.  This  fulness  was  evidently  produced  by  fluid, 
which  could  be  readily  thrown  into  agitation,  and  its  fluctuation 
perceived.  During  the  moment  of  ascertaining  its  character,  the 
fluid  mass  commenced  moving  towards  the  right  side,  and  undula- 
ted forcibly  from  side  to  side  many  times,  describing,  in  its 
course,  a  semicircle  below  the  umbilicus,  that  being  the  centre  of 
the  semicircle  described.  Had  the  fluid  mass  stopped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  course,  it  might  readily  have  been  supposed  to  be  an 
over-distended  bladder.  It  did  not  rise  so  high  as  the  umbilicus 
at  its  place,  nor  on  the  right  side  ;  but  on  the  left  side  rose  above 
a  level  with  that  part.  It  was  large  enough  to  be  the  colon 
greatly  distended,  and  such  it  was  at  the  moment  suspected  to  be, 
and  that  there  was  some  serious  obstruction  below  or  at  the  low- 
er part  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  I  now  procured  a  large  and  ex- 
cellent syringe,  and  placing  the  patient  with  her  hips  elevated  as 
high  as  possible,  and  her  face  down,  threw  into  the  rectum  more 
than  half  a  gallon  of  warm  soap  suds,  which  was  retained  a  min- 
ute or  two,  and  passed  off,  bringing  a  few  scybalous  lumps  of  ise- 
cal  matter.  I  was  convinced  that  it  could  not  be  the  colon 
which  contained  the  fluid.  Suspicion  now  fell  upon  the  ileo-cas- 
cal  valve,  and  the  small  intestines  or  some  part  of  them  had  been 
supposed  immensely  distended.  Not  having  seen  any  of  the  mat- 
ter ejected  in  vomiting,  I  could  not  be  satisfied  whether  it  was 
stercoraceous.  The  attendants  said  it  had  no  peculiarity  about 
it,  except  that  it  was  very  sour.  It  appeared  to  be  the  food  or 
medicine  which  she  had  taken  recently,  in  a  fermented  condition. 
A  consultation  with  Dr.  W.,  an  eminent  physician  of  Murfrees- 
boroJ,  was  had  on  the  3d  of  August ;  the  plan  above  detailed 
having  been  pursued  in  the  meantime,  accompanied  with  ano- 
dynes, anti-spasmodics,  &c. 

"  We  found  her  much  as  at  first  described,  except  considerably 
weaker.  Fluid  mass,  occupying  left  side,  much  larger.  A  little 
manipulation  put  it  into  motion,  and  it  went  through  the  same 
turbulent  undulations,  resembling  somewhat  aggravated  peristal- 
tic action.  Handling  it  somewhat  pertinaciously  produced  pret- 
ty free  vomiting,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  ascertaining  for 
ourselves  that  it  was  not  stercoraceous.  The  matter  ejected  con- 
sisted of  the  water,  tea,  and  small  quantity  of  diet  which  she  oc- 
casionally took,  of  an  acid  smell,  and  blackened,  as  if  slightly 
tinged  with  ink.     The  fulness  of  the  tumor  greatly  diminished^ 
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but  no  difference  in  fulness  was  at  any  time  perceived  at  the  scro- 
biculis  cordis.  We  were  now  satisfied  that  the  fluid  could  not 
come  from  the  small  bowel,  and  consequently  that  the  obstruction 
must  be  at  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  that  organ  being  dis- 
placed to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  the  appearance 
above  detailed.  The  actual  point  of  obstruction  was  not  detec- 
ted at  that  vist;  but  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  her  abdomen 
was  more  flaccid,  it  was  found  so  leadily,  that  I  am  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  the  same  careful  manipulation  which  at  last  found  it, 
would  have  done  so  at  any  time.  There  was  below  and  to  the 
right  of  the  umbilicus  a  tumour,  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg,  though 
not  of  that  shape.  It  was  distinctly  cylindrical,  gave  some  little 
pain  on  being  grasped  or  pressed  upon,  and  was  entirely  movea- 
ble. The  disease  was  pronounced  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus,  and 
incurable.  I  continued  to  visit  her  up  to  August  9th.  During  all 
that  time  her  symptoms  varied  scarcely  at  all,  except  a  gradual 
loss  of  strength.  On  the  7th,  she  vomited  some  grains  of  green 
corn  which  she  had  swallowed  some  three  or  four  weeks  previous- 
ly. Some  of  them  were  but  little  altered,  and  some  were  almost 
entirely  black  ;  these  were  the  last.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
blackened  ones  were  impacted  within  the  scirrhous  ring  (if  that 
was  the  affection)  ?  She  lingered  until  the  13th,  when  she  ex- 
pired. Her  bowels  acted  once,  if  not  oftener,  spontaneously,  af- 
ter she  ceased  vomiting,  which  was  on  the  8th  or  9th.  Autopsy 
was  not  permitted. " 


In  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  is  a  paper  on  the  sore 
mouth  of  nursing  women.  As  this  affection  is  becoming  more 
common — and  is  seldom  amenable  to  treatment,  everything  rela- 
ting to  it  is  of  importance. 

"In  this  disorder  as  in  chlorosis,  there  is  great  depravity  of  the 
blood,  which  fluid  I  suppose  in  both  diseases  to  be  wanting  in  its 
essential  elements,  the  red  globules  and  the  fibrin*  As  in  chlor- 
osis, there  is  more  or  less  functional  disturbance.  But  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  in  a  peculiar  state  of 
inflammation  ;  the  mouth  and  fauces  are  covered  with  white  vesi- 
cles, which,  after  a  time,  scale  off,  leaving  the  membrane  red  and 
glairy.  This  same  condition  exists  sometimes  on  the  membrane 
of  the  vagina  and  rectum,  and  without  doubt  the  same  obtains  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  This  constitutes  the  formidable  dis- 
ease under  consideration. 

44  All  inordinate  secretions  cause  debility  ;  and  the  secretion  of 

the  mammary  glands,  if  too  abundant,  may  be  a  cause  of  nursing 

canker.     Women  at   times  are  obliged   to  wean  their  infants, 

which  is  more  effectual  in  certain  cases  than  medicine,     Amenorr- 

27 
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hoea  may  be  productive  of  the  thrush,  and  all  the  causes  enumer- 
ated in  the  article  on  chlorosis  in  a  former  No.  of  this  Journal, 
are  also  causes  of  the  kind  of  aphtha  peculiar  to  females.  [Vide 
Journal,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  55.~\ 

"  The  leading  symptoms  are  anaemic  pallor,  cachetic  oedema, 
gastralgia,  diarrhoea,  neuralgic  pains,  hot  and  dry  skin,  frequent 
pulse,  lassitude,  morbid  or  impoverished  appetite,  emaciation, 
vomiting,  indigestion,  &c.  There  is  inflammation  of  the  buccal 
and  lingual  mucous  membranes.  The  parts  are  found  red  or  of  a 
pink  color,  the  tongue  white  and  glossy,  its  edges  and  other  por- 
tions covered  with  white  specks,  or  dry  and  inflamed.  So  with 
the  fauces.  That  this  is  the  condition  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  ev- 
ident from  the  diarrhoea,  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
tenderness  on  pressure  over  those  regions. 

"  After  correcting  functional  disturbances,  if  diarrhoea  be  pres- 
ent, I  give  a  pill  of  nit.  argent,  three  times  a  day,  and  a  Dover's 
powder  at  bed  time  ;  directing,  at  the  same  time,  gum  water  for 
drink,  and  bread  and  water  for  diet.  Under  this  treatment  the 
looseness  of  the  bowels  soon  disappears,  especially  if  a  few 
leeches,  or  tartar  emetic  ointment  be  applied  to  the  belly — a 
thing  very  often  necessary  to  do  on  the  principle  of  counter-irri- 
tation, or  revulsion,  if  the  old  term  is  more  applicable. 

"  If  there  is  no  diarrhoea,  I  give  the  tincture  of  cantharides  till 
the  proper  impression  is  made  upon  the  diseased  membrane.  Af- 
ter this,  in  both  instances,  I  resort  to  tonics.  I  have  administered 
tonics  and  irritants  conjointly  : — R.  Tine,  ferri  chlo.,  tine,  can- 
tharid.,  aa  £  drachm.  M.  Dose,  from  twenty  drops  to  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  three  times  a-day  ;  or  the  tine,  cantharid.  may  be  giv- 
en with  Griffith's  mixture,  the  last  named  medicine  being  one  of 
great  value  in  the  complaint.  The  mistura  creosoti,  or  creosote 
mixed  with  mucilago-acaci  in  the  proportions  of  sixteen  drops  of 
the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  I  have  used  with  success 
in  two  cases.  The  dose  of  the  last  is  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a 
day  in  sweetened  water.  Quinia,  as  a  tonic,  is  inferior  to  iron, 
but  may  be  resorted  to  in  some  instances,  especially  where  the 
latter  disagrees  with  the  patients  constitution  ;  so  with  the  vege- 
table bitters,  &c.  But  no  two  remedies  have  done  so  well  in  my 
hands  as  steel  and  cantharides.  Mucilages  of  gum  Arabic,  trag- 
acanth,  and  flax-seed  tea  may  be  usefully  employed.  Sedatives, 
when  there  is  pain  and  restlessness,  must  be  resorted  to.  Opium, 
morphine,  and  hyoscyamus,  are  as  good  as  any  medicines  of  their 
kind.  Gargles  are  not  of  much  use  (perhaps  hurtful)  till  the  con- 
stitutional remedies  are  instituted,  and  found  to  be  doing  good. 
Borax,  alum,  mineral  acids,  tincture  of  myrrh,  &c,  form  excel- 
lent gargles,  to  which  we  might  add  sul.  zinci.  acid  tannic,  &c. 
An  ounce  of  spts.  nit.  dul.  saturated  with  tannic  acid,  forms  one 
of  the  best  local  applications.     This  may  be  applied  to  the  mouth 
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two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  even  oftener,  by  means  of  a  camel- 
hair  pencil,  with  great  relief  to  the  patient ;  or  the  nit*  argent,  or 
sul*  cupri  may  be  employed  in  strong  solution  or  in  substance.  I 
have  used  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead  as  a  wash,  and,  com- 
bined with  opium,  I  have  found  it  a  useful  internal  remedy.  'Ab- 
lutions with  warm  water,  whenever  the  patient's  strength  will  ad- 
mit of  it  should  precede  the  use  of  gargles.'  When  convales- 
cence is  established,  a  more  generous  diet  is  advisable  ;  and  ri- 
ding, the  shower  bath,  shampooing,  and  proper  exercise  should  be 
used. 

44 1  have  investigated  this  subject  with  caution,  and  here  give  it 
as  my  opinion  that  not  only  are  women  and  viigins  obnoxious  to 
the  disease,  but  so  are  men*  I  admit  I  have  never  seen  any  well- 
marked  case  in  the  male  sex  ;  but  my  knowledge  of  the  patholo- 
gy of  the  disorder  does  not  permit  me  to  doubt  that  they  may 
and  do  occur.  Will  some  one  tell  why  they  cannot?  Men  have 
chlorosis,  why  not  chlorotic  aphtha?  We  know  that  men  are  not 
so  liable  to  some  particular  diseases  as  women,  and  vice  versa  ; 
but  this  does  not  controvert  the  assertion  just  made  " 


Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  in  his  Medical  History  of  Alabama, 
published  in  the  N.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  says : 

"  The  successful  treatment  of  congestive  fever  demands  the 
most  prompt  and  energetic  application  of  positive  remedies — la 
medecine  expectante  is  here  out  of  the  question,  and  the  indica- 
tions stand  forth  clearly  and  boldly  ;  the  heavily  oppressed  ner- 
vous and  vascular  systems,  the  cold  and  shrunken  surface,  the  en- 
gorgement of  internal  organs,  the  general  prostration  of  the  vital 
powers,  all  appeal  strongly  to  you  for  prompt  relief. 

44  To  equalize  the  circulation  and  call  back  the  vital  heat  to  the 
surface,  is  the  first  indication,  and  with  this  view  revulsives  are  ap- 
plied extensively  over  the  external  surface,  strong  cataplasms  of 
mustard  are  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  extremities,  and  the 
more  extensively  the  better ;  in  addition  to  such  applications, 
with  which  too  many  practitioners  are  satisfied,  we  would  beg 
leave  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  impoitance  of  dry  cups 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  spine,  to  be  followed  immediately 
by  one  of  the  above  stimulating  cataplasms.  The  reaction  fol- 
lowing this  plan  has  been  so  prompt  and  decisive  in  many  in- 
stances, as  to  force  upon  us  the  conviction  that  in  the  spinal  col- 
umn is  to  be  found  the  pathological  centre  of  all  the  mischief. 
In  plethoric  subjects,  determinations  take  place  to  the  abdominal 
or  thoracic  viscera,  demanding  also  the  free  use  of  cups. 

u  In  the  summers  of  1835  and  '  36,  when  it  was  not  unusual  for 
the  patients  to  remain  several  days  in  a  cold  adynamic  condition, 
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'<the  disease  constituting  but  a  single  paroxysm,)  we  were  driven 
to  the  use  of  long  continued  frictions  ;  a  copious  kettle  of  decoc- 
tion of  capsicum  and  mustard  in  brandy,  (or  rather  tincture,)  was 
prepared  and  a  servant  stationed  at  each  extremity  was  directed 
to  keep  up  rapid  frictions  with  the  liquid  heated  almost  to  the 
boiling  point.  In  this  way  a  partial  reaction  was  pro  duced  and 
kept  up  until  the  internal  remedies  had  time  to  come  to  the  rescue 
and  stave  off  the  fatal  collapse* 

"Calomel,  opium,  quinine,  and  piperine  are  the  favorite  remedies 
for  internal  administration  ;  they  are  used  singly  or  variously  com- 
bined, according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  peculiar  notion 
of  practitioners.     If  vomiting  and  purging,  either  separately  or 
together  exist,  calomel  and  opium  (5  grains  to  1)  may  be  given 
every  hour  until  quiet  is  restored  ;  enemata  of  starch  and  lauda- 
num are  also  used  with  happy  effects.     Many  practitioners,  who 
are  ordinarily  opposed  to  complication  of  remedies,  prescribe  in 
urgent  cases  something  like  the  following  formula  :  Calomel  grs. 
v.,  opium  gr.  J,  piperine  gr.  i.,and  quinine  grs.  iii.,  every  hour  or 
two — some   one  of   these   ingred  ients   may    be    left  out  where 
from  its  specific  effect  it  is  thought  inapplicable.     After  a  few 
doses  the  calomel  and  opium  are  withdrawn,  and  the  quinine  in- 
creased in  quantity  and  continued  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  the  duration  and  circumstances  of  the  case. 

"  Quinine  is  not  given  in  congestive  fever  as  a  stimulant  to  pro- 
mote reaction.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  popular  and  well-founded 
impression  that  when  given  in  adynamic  diseases  in  large  doses, 
its  effect  is  decidedly  sedative  and  consequently  prejudicial  in  this 
stage  of  the  disease.     It  is  therefore    given  in  combination  with 
stimulants,  as  opium,  capsicum,  brandy,  ammonia,  &c,  in  order 
that  it  may  have  time  to  exert  its  peculiar  anti-periodic  effect. 
During  the  state  of  extreme  depression,  many  gentlemen  give  opi- 
um and  brandy  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  remedial  agent. 
Some  give  as  much  as  100  drops  of  laudanum  every  hour  until  a 
change  in  the  symptoms  is  produce  d.     We  have  never  given  it  in 
this  way,  but  are  assured  by  gentlemen  of  experience  and  judg- 
ment that  it  soon  arrests  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  disorder, 
and  places  the  system  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  and  happily  in- 
fluenced by  external   and   internal  stimulants,   and  thus  enable 
them  to  guard  against  another  paroxysm.  " 


Hemorrhage  from  the  Intestines — Dr.  Adams  narrated  to  the  N. 
Y.  Med.  and  Surg.  Soc.  a  case  of  haemorrhage  from  the  intestines, 
which  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  hardened  faeces  in 
the  colon.  The  patient,  a  lady  25  years  of  age,  of  slender  habit, 
was  attacked  suddenly,  and  before  she  was  seen  by  the  Doctor,  had 
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passed  near  two  chambers  full  of  blood  ;  she  was  not  alarmed, 
having  suffered  previous  attacks  which  had  been  attributed  to 
the  presence   of   haemorrhoids ;  the   blood,  however,  was  of  a 
bright  arterial  color.     The  Doctoi  directed  the  patient  to  keep 
her  bed,  and  ordered  her  some  pills  containing  two  grs.  of  ace- 
tate of  lead  and  half  a  grain  of  opium  each.     The  patient,  how- 
ever insisted  upon  rising  to  evacuate  the  bowels.     The  haemor- 
rhage ceased  after  three  pills  were  taken,  and  she  remained  in  a 
comfortable  condition.     On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  the 
haemorrhage  recurred.     Cold  astringent,  injections,  followed  by  an 
ice  suppository,  were  ordered.     She  still  insisted  on  rising  when- 
ever her  bowels  were  moved.     Considerably  more  blood  was  pas- 
sed the  quantity  in  a//,  amounting  to  three  or  four  quarts.     Retch- 
ing and  vomiting  of  bilious  matter  now  came  on,  which  resisted 
all  the  ordinary  remedies  ;  effervescing  mixtures,  anodynes,  sina- 
pisms, etc.,  to  the  epigastrium.     Dr.  Stevens  being  called  in  con- 
sultation, an  examination  was  made,  to  ascertain  if  haemorrhoids 
were  present,  but  none  could  be  discovered.     As  no  feculent 
matter  had  been  passed  for  three  days,  Dr.  A.  proposed  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  small  dose  of  sulph.  magnes.,  and  half  an  ounce 
was  accordingly  given,  which  was  immediately  rejected.     The 
patient  was  kept  quiet,  and  cold   drinks  employed,  but  the  hae- 
morrhage recurred  from  time  to  time,  and  the  stomach  remained 
irritable.     The    next  day  the  gastric   symptoms   again  became 
prominent.     The  patient  was  ordered  10  grs.  of  calomel  ;  this 
was  retained  for  two  hours,  when  bilious  vomiting  supervened. 
The  haemorrhage  seemed  arrested  :  towards  evening  large  injec- 
tions were  administered  without  effect.     The  patient  being  much 
prostrated  wine-whey  was  ordered.     This   relived  the  patient 
very  much,  quieting  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  procuring 
her  sound  sleep.     In  the  morning  injections  were  again  adminis- 
tered, but  the  bowels  still   not  being  moved,  towards  evening 
O'Beirnes  method  was  employed,  and  a  stomach  tube  being  in- 
troduced a  large  enema  was  thrown  into  the  colon.     This  was 
retained  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  patient 
passed  an  immense  quantity  of  scybala.     All  the   unpleasant 
symptoms  now  disappeared,  and  the  patient  became  convalescent. 
Enemata  have  since  been  given,  and  scybala  continue  to  come 
away.     Was  the  presence  of  the  scybalous  masses  in  the  intes- 
tine the  cause  of   the   hsemhorrage  ?     The  patient  had  been 
more  or  less  constipated  for  several  years,  finding  it  constantly 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  purgative  medicine.     For  two  days 
before  the  attack  she  had  suffered  from  a  sensation  of  distention 
about  the  abdomen,  which  had  been  so  great  as  to  prevent  her 
lacing  her  dress. — JY.  Y.  Jour.  Med* 
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Electric  Moxa*  By  Dr.  Golding  Bird. — It  was  long  ago  ob- 
served by  Humboldt,  and  afterwards  by  Grapengiessier,  that  when 
a  simple  galvanic  arc  was  applied  to  a  blistered  surface,  the  part 
opposed  to  the  most  oxidizable  metal  was  more  irritated  than  that 
to  which  the  negative  plate  was  applied.  In  applying  such  a  sim- 
ple arc  to  the  treatment  of  paralysis,  I  was  struck  with  the  re- 
markable effects  produced,  and  such  a  combination  of  its  results 
induces  me  to  propose  the  following  ready  mode  of  establishing  a 
discharge  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  Order  two  small  blisters, 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  to  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  one  a 
few  inches  below  the  other  ;  when  the  cuticle  is  thus  raised  by  ef- 
fused serum,  snip  it,  and  apply  to  the  one  from  whence  a  perma- 
nent discharge  is  required,  a  piece  of  zinc  foil,  and  to  the  other  a 
piece  of  silver  ;  connect  them  by  a  copper  wire,  and  cover  them 
with  a  common  water  dressing  and  oiled  silk.  If  the  zinc  plate 
be  raised  in  a  few  hours,  the  surface  of  the  skin  will  look  white, 
as  if  rubbed  over  with  nitrate  of  silver.  In  forty-eight  hours,  a 
decided  eschar  will  appear  which  (still  keeping  on  the  plates) 
will  begin  to  separate  at  the  edges  in  four  or  five  days.  The 
plates  may  then  be  removed,  and  the  surface  where  the  silver 
was  applied  will  be  found  to  be  completely  healed.  A  common 
poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  a  healthy,  granulating 
sore,  with  well-defined  edges,  freely  discharging  pus,  will  be  left. 
During  the  whole  of  this  process,  if  the  patient  complains  of  pain 
at  all,  it  will  always  be  referred  to  the  silver  plate,  where,  in  fact, 
the  blister  is  rapidly  healing,  and  not  the  slightest  complaint  will 
be  made  of  the  zinc  plates,  where  the  slough  is  as  rapidly  forming. 
A  very  interesting  physiological  phenomenon  is  observed  in  making 
an  issue  by  these  means.  If  the  plates  be  applied  to  a  limb,  and 
on  different  places,  contraction  of  the  subjacent  muscles  will  al- 
ways be  observed  most  severe  when  the  patient  is  in  the  act  of 
falling  to  sleep  ;  and  in  a  few  cases,  these  sensations  have  been 
sufficiently  annoying  to  induce  the  patient  to  untwist  the  wires 
fixed  to  the  plate,  when  by  interrupting  the  current  these  feelings 
ceased.  But  if  the  plates  were  applied  to  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  body,  as  when  on  the  chest  to  different  sides  of  the  mesial  line, 
no  contractions  whatever  occurred.  This  admits  of  explanation 
by  a  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  nerves  not  crossing  the  middle 
line  of  the  body. — London  Medical  Gazette* 

Copaiba  in  Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane* — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  Mr.  Roberts  related  a  case 
of  nephritis,  in  which,  after  bleeding,  and  the  ordinary  treatment 
of  that  disease,  some  inflammatory  symptoms  still  remaining,  and 
suppression  of  urine  more  particularly,  he  exhibited  copaiba  in 
ten  drop  doses  three  times  a  day,  with  the  effect  of  restoring  the 
secretion. — Lancet, 
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Dysentery* — "  Rolander,  a  student  in  Entomology,  while  he 
resided  in  the  house  of  the  illustrious  Swede,  Linne,  was  attack- 
ed by  the  disease  in  question,  which  quickly  gave  way  to  the  usu- 
al remedies.  Eight  days  after  it  returned  again,  and  was  as  be- 
fore soon  removed.  A  third  time,  at  the  end  of  the  same  period, 
he  was  seized  with  it.  All  the  while  he  had  been  living  like  the 
rest  of  the  family,  who  had  nevertheless  escaped.  This,  of  course 
occasioned  no  little  enquiry  into  the  cause  of  what  had  happen- 
ed. Linne,  aware  that  Bartholorious  had  attributed  the  Dysen- 
tery to  insects  which  he  professed  to  have  seen,  recommended  it 
to  his  pupil  to  examine  his  foeces.  Rolander  following  this  ad- 
vice, discovered  in  them  innumerable  animalcules,  which  upon  a 
close  examination  proved  to  be  mites.  It  was  next  a  question 
how  he  alone  came  to  be  singled  out  by  them  ;  and  thus  he  ac- 
counts for  it.  It  was  his  habit  not  to  drink  at  his  meals,  but  in  the 
night  growing  thirsty,  he  often  sipped  some  liquid  out  of  a  ves- 
sel made  out  of  juniper- wood,  inspecting  this  very  narrowly,  he 
observed  in  the  chinks  between  the  ribs  a  white  line,  which 
when  viewed  under  a  lens,  he  found  to  consist  of  innumerable 
mites,  precisely  the  same  with  those  that  he  had  voided.  Vari- 
ous experiments  were  tried  with  them,  and  a  preparation  of  Rhu- 
barb was  found  to  destroy  them  most  effectually.  He  afterwards 
discovered  them  in  vessels  containing  aeids,  and  often  under  the 
bung  of  casks.  In  the  instance  here  recorded  the  dysentery,  or 
diarrhoea  was  evidently  produced  by  a  species  of  mite,  which 
Linne  hence  called  Acaus  Dysenterice  ;  but  it  would  be  going  too 
far  I  apprehend,  to  assert  that  they  are  invariably  the  cause  of 
that  disease.  " — Kerby  and  Spencers  Entomology. 


The  Strawberry  Leaf- — A  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of 
Chronic  Dysentery. — By  J.  C.  C.  Blackburn,  M.  D.  of 
Barnesville,  Georgia. 

Believing  that  a  discovery,  however  simple,  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  man,  should  be  given  without 
reserve  to  the  medical  world,  I  feel  disposed  to  present  to  its  con- 
sideration the  claims  of  the  Wild  Strawberry.  For  the  last  three 
years  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  analyze  this  plant,  and  to  try, 
if  possible,  to  arrive  at  its  medicinal  properties.  I  was  led  to  the 
investigation  from  the  mere  casual  fact  of  seeing  a  dog,  that  was 
apparently  in  severe  pain,  swallowing  its  leaves.  And  here  just 
let  me  add,  that  if  physicians  would  more  frequently  lend  an  ob- 
serving eye  to  the  conduct  of  the  brute  creation,  when  afflicted 
with  diseases  peculiar  to  them,  they  might  find  remedies  for  dis- 
eases, which  though  at  present  obtainable,  yet  remain  undiscov- 
ered. 1  have  used  the  strawberry  leaves  in  every  form,  for  the 
cure  of  dysentery  ;  but  the  formula  most  desirable  is  as  follows  : 
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R.  one  pound  of  the  green  leaves,  add  to  them  one  quart  of  good 
French  brandy,  and  boil  to  one  pint.  Give  of  the  strained  li- 
quor one  table-spoonful  every  three  hours,  until  the  disease  in 
question  be  relieved  of  its  distressing  symptoms.  I  will  here  add 
one  case,  of  the  origin  of  which  I  am  totally  ignorant. 

Mi.  B.,  a  volunteer  returned  from  Mexico,  was  taken  with  the 
dysentery  at  Matamoras  last  August  a  year  ago.  He  was  pla- 
ced under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon  to  the  Georgia  Regiment, 
who  attended  him  until  he  pronounced  his  case  incurable.  The 
patient  afterwards  recovered  sufficient  strength  to  accompany  his 
regiment  to  Monterey,  and  thence  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  was 
again  prostrated  by  this  disease.  He  reached  home  last  July, 
with  a  constitution  almost  broken  down,  and  placed  himself  un- 
der my  care.  I  resorted  to  the  use  of  every  agent  within  my 
knowledge  for  the  cure  of  his  disease,  but  without  success.  I  at 
length  determined  to  try  the  strawberry  leaves,  as  in  the  formula 
above-mentioned.  He  had  taken  but  ten  spoonfuls  when  he  com- 
menced to  improve,  and  speedily  recovered.  He  is  now  entirely 
cured,  and  able  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  calling.  1  have  used 
the  strawberry  leaves  in  many  cases  since,  with  the  same  happy 
result. — Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal* 


On  the  Use  of  Opium  in  Inflammation.  By  W.  H.  Ranking, 
M.  D. — The  legitimate  sphere  of  action  of  opium,  in  the  treatment 
of  inflammatory  diseases,  is,  we  conceive,  a  point  upon  which  our 
notions  have  arrived  at  tolerable  precision.  Under  whatever 
modifications  of  indivdiual  circumstances  attending  such  diseases 
the  beneficial  action  of  opium  is  observed,  one  well-marked  mor- 
bid condition  has,  according  to  my  observation,  existed  in  every 
case,  and  that  is  an  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  altogether 
disproportionate  to  the  exaggeration  of  vascular  action.  This  ex- 
citement is  not  shown  in  the  existence  of  spontaneous  pain  alone, 
as  we  know  that  that  symptom  may  be  insignificant,  or  altogether 
absent,  instances  of  the  most  extensive  and  destructive  inflamma- 
tion ;  neither  is  it  shown  mainly  by  increased  sensibility  to  local 
impressions.  The  excitement  to  which  I  allude,  exhibits  itself 
in  disorders  of  the  sensory  and  motor  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  chiefly,  and  consists  in  watchfulness,  or  transient  delirium, 
irregular  respiration,  and  especially  in  restlessness  and  jactitation. 
In  this  condition  of  things,  whatever  be  the  violence  of  the  local 
inflammation,  or  whatever  organ  be  affected  (excepting  the  brain 
in  some  instances,)  opium  is  imperatively  called  for.  In  other 
words,  whenever,  during  the  existence  of  inflammation,  symptoms 
indicative  of  a  loss  of  balance  between  the  nervous  and  vascular 
systems  exhibit  themselves,  sedative  medicines  are  demanded  in 
doses  proportionate  to  the  nervous  preponderance. 
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This  want  of  balance  declares  itself,  I  believe,  chiefly  under 
two  conditions — 1st,  the  existence  of  inflammation  in  a  constitu- 
tion naturally  excitable,  or  in  which  the  general  powers  have 
been  reduced  by  the  disease  itself,  by  treatment,  or  by  contingent 
circumstances  relating  to  food,  air,  <fcc.  ;  and,  2d.  in  inflamma- 
tion of  org  ms  or  tissues,  the  implication  of  which,  induces  a  state 
of  things  more  or  less  approaching  to  that  condition  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  shock*  In  al- 
lustration  of  the  first  division,  we  may  mention  inflammation  occur- 
ring in  the  hysterical  constitution.  In  these  cases,  the  phenomena 
which  depend  upon  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres,  takes  so  de- 
cided a  lead  in  the  symptomatology  of  the  case,  that  until  they 
are  controlled  by  opium,  or  some,  under  certain  circumstances, 
more  appropriate  sedative,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  proper  do 
not  display  themselves  with  their  characteristic  features.  Again, 
inflammation  may  not  attack  an  ill-fed  or  previously  debilitated 
individual  ;  or  the  inflammation  may  have  been  too  actively  com- 
batted  by  blood-letting,  mercury,  &c,  without  reference  to  the 
deficient  resiliency  of  constitution,  which,  in  children,  more  par- 
ticularly, may  lurk  behind  en  appearance  ostensibly  robust.  In 
these  cases  there  may  exist  from  the  first,  or  there  comes  on  as- 
suredly at  no  distant  period,  a  condition  in  which  opium  becomes 
necessary  to  save  life,  to  prevent,  in  fact,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
anomaly  of  the  patient  "  dying  cured.  *' 

Under  the  second  class  of  cases  in  which  opium  becomes  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  treatment,  or  is  even  mainly  to  be  relied  on, 
is  inflammation  of  an  organ  or  tissue  largely  supplied  with  gang- 
lionic nerves,  and  in  which,  for  this  reason,  the  nervous  system  re- 
quires a  large  share  of  attention  in  the  treatment  of  the  case. 
Such  is  peritonitis  or  enteritis,  either  idiepathic  or  secondary  ; 
such  are,  also,  one  form  of  delirium  tremens,  diffuse  cellular  in- 
flammation, and  more  particularly,  phlebitis,  the  inner  membrane 
of  veins  having  the  closest  analogy  to  serous  membrane  in  many 
respects,  but  especially  in  its  large  supply  of  organic  nerves.  In 
all  these  inflammations,  the  usual  battery  of  antiphlogistics  is 
worse  than  useless,' unless  combined  with  the  liberal  exhibition  of 
opium. 

The  symptoms  either  existing  ab  initio,  or,  as  is  more  common- 
ly the  case,  coming  on  in  th^  coarse  of  ih2  diseas  *,  which  indi- 
cate the  necessity  for  opium,  can  only  become  familiar  to  the 
practitioner  by  clinical  observation  ;  but  as  far  as  written  de- 
scriptions can  be  relied  upon,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  broad 
expression  of  this  condition  consists  in  a  failure  in  the  power  or 
regularity  of  the  pulie,  pallor'tif  the  countenance,  meist  skin,  (but 
noi:  in  all  cases,)  tendency  to  incoherence,  with  restlessness, 
sleeplessness,  and  in  aggravated  form,  jactitation.  This  is  the 
broad  outline,  so  to  speak,  of  the  state  referred  to,  but  it  declares 
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itself  in  minor  degrees,  with  which  experience  alone  can  render 
us  familiar,  and  the  appreciation  of  which  is  in  itself  sufficient  in 
many  cases,  to  make  the  difference  between  a  successful  and  an 
unsuccessful  practitioner ;  for  to  persevere  in  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  or  to  withhold  opium,  when  these  indications  offer 
themselves,  is  to  destroy  the  patient. 

In  the  exhibition  of  opium  when  these  symptoms  show  them- 
selves in  inflammation,  I  know  of  no  drawback, — no  contraindica- 
tion which  should  weigh  for  one  moment  against  its  paramount 
necessity.  Be  the  skin  sweating  or  dry,  the  tongue  moist  or  dryt 
the  bowels  constipated  or  open,  opium  must  be  given.  The  con- 
stipated bowels,  which  are  regarded  by  some  as  inducing  the  ne- 
cessity for  hesitation  "in  the  use  of  the  medicine,  I  look  upon  as 
of  the  least  importance  in  the  generality  of  inflammations  ;  in 
some,  as  in  enteritis,  a  quiescent  state  of  the  bowels  is  even  need- 
ful ;  and  were  it  not  so,  the  probability  is,  that  if  the  case  has 
not  been  properly  managed  at  first,  such  a  clearance  will  have 
been  effected  as  will  render  any  risk  from  accumulation  com- 
paratively small. — Half  Yearly  Abstract,  and  Prov.  Med*  and 
Surg*  Jour* 


A  few  hints  on   Constipation, — By  Dr.  Robert  Dick. — In  all 
cases  of  constipation  or  torpor  of  the  bowels,  attention  to  the 
coecum  is  important.     It  is  here  that  fecal  accumulations  are,  on 
several  accounts,  apt  to  take  place.     The  circumstance   of  the 
large  bowel  here  forming  a  cul-de-sac,  out  of  which,  moreover 
the  fecal  matter  during  fourteen  or  sixteen  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  can  only  escape   by  a  course  counter  to  gravity,  disposes 
not  a  little  to  the  collection  there  of  excrement.     And,  indeed, 
in  most  cases  of  constipation,  in  cases  of  chlorosis,  &c,  we  shall 
generally  both  see  and  feel  a  fulness  at  this  part,  sometimes  of 
remarkable  and  even  alarming  extent  and  hardness.     There  is 
generally  also  considerable  tenderness  of  the  part  ;  so  that  han- 
dling or  pressure  of  it  causes  to  the  patient,  not  acute  pain  per- 
haps, but  an  unbearable  uneasiness,  which  prevents  you  from  ma- 
king the  examination   freely.     And  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  not 
a  few  cases,  a  state  of  chronic  irritation  of  (sub-)  inflammation 
and  even  of  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  coecum, 
is  induced,  from  the  prolonged  contact  of  hardened  feces,  which, 
moreover,  has  become  prematurely  foetid,  and  undergone  certain 
irritating  chemical  decompositions.     In  such  circumstances,  ei- 
ther round  or  irregular  masses  of  a  fatty-looking  substance  may 
often  be  detected  in  the  evacuations.     This  consists  of  inspissated 
mucus,  secreted  by  a  surface  highly  irritated  or  sub-inflamed.    A 
slight  prolongation  or  increase  of  such  irritation  will  convert  this 
inspissated  mucous  discharge  into  a  purulent  one. 
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The  fact  of  accumulation  in  the  coecum  being  ascertained,  a 
bolus  of  pills,  containing  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  blue  pill,  aloes, 
and  hyoscyamus,  in  equal  parts  are  to  be  given  at  bed-time,  on 
one,  two  or  three  alternate  nights.  Next  morning,  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  is  to  be  taken,  and  means  afterwards  are  to  be  used, 
both  dietetic  and  purgative,  to  keep  the  bowels  patent,  and  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  impaction  of  the  coecum. 

Injections  are  of  much  use  in  this  complaint,  though  only,  in- 
deed, of  temporary  utility.  They  should  be  of  an  oleaginous 
quality,  and  be  large  in  quantity,  and  either  during,  or  subsequent- 
ly to  their  being  administered  to  him,  the  patient  should  lie  on  his 
right  side,  so  as  to  promote  the  passage  of  the  injection  to  the 
ascending  colon  and  the  coecum.  The  right  groin  should  be  gen- 
tly, but  effectually  kneaded,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  of  the  pa- 
tient himself,  or  of  an  assistant.  In  this  way,  lumpy  masses  of 
feces,  which  had  obviously  accumulated  in  the  coecum  may  be 
brought  away,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient.  A  tablespoon- 
ful  or  two  of  oil  of  turpentine  added  to  the  injection,  adds  much 
to  its  efficacy.  This  oil  seems  to  exert  a  most  salutary  effect  on 
the  colon. 

A  German  lately  came  to  London,  who  professed  to  cure  cases 
of  constipation  without  the  aid  of  medicine,  and  simply  by  fric- 
tion. He  rubbed  and  kneaded  the  abdomen,  first  over  the  small 
intestines ;  then,  beginning  from  the  right  groin,  he  continued 
the  process  all  along  the  course  of  the  colon  to  the  left  groin. 
By  this  means,  he,  probably,  actually  forced  along  the  fluid  feces, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  stimulated  Ihe  muscular  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines to  contract.  He  devoted  several  hours,  on  successive  days, 
to  this  manipulation,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  often  succeeded  on 
the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  even  in  some  obstinate  cases. — 
Lancet, 


Extensive  Lacerated  Wound  of  the  Rectum  and  Bladder,  produ- 
ced by  the  Leg  of  a  Chain — Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  presented  to 
the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  Feb.  1,  1847,  a  specimen  of 
this  accident.  The  patient,  a  man,  aged  43,  was  admitted  into 
St.  George's  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Keate,  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
and  complaining  of  severe  pain  about  the  vesical  region,  and 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  He  stated,  that  a  short 
lime  previously,  he  had  slipped  off  a  table  upon  which  he  was 
standing,  and  that  in  his  fall  he  had  knocked  over  a  chair,  one 
of  the  legs  of  which  having  struck  him  on  the  side  of  the  anus, 
had  glanced  off,  and  passed  up  the  rectum.  On  examining  the 
anal  region,  nothing  was  observed  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
laceration  at  the  left  margin  of  the  anus,  which  did  not  penetrate 
more  than  a  few  lines  in  depth.     A  catheter  was  passed  into  the 
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bladder,  and  a  quantity  of  bloody  urine  drawn  off.  The  pain 
scon  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  the  collapse  con- 
tinued, and  the  patient  sank,  with  symptoms  of  low  peritonitis,  in 
about  twenty-one  hours  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital.  At 
the  post-mortem  examination  no  appearance  of  injury  existed  about 
the  perineum  ;  but  there  was  some  ccchymosis  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  slight  wound  at  the  margin  of  the  anus.  At  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  from  this  opening,  there  was  a  large  lacer- 
ated wound  in  the  front  part  of  the  rectum,  through  which  two 
fingers  were  easily  passed  into  the  bladder,  at  its  fundus,  and  on 
laying  open  this  organ  another  extensive  laceration  was  found  at 
the  right  side  of  the  apex,  loading  into  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum. The  leg  of  the  chair  having  slipped  up  the  rectum,  had 
thus  transfixed  this  organ  and  the  bladder  from  its  fundus  to  its 
apex.  The  peritoneum  contained  a  large  quantity  of  bloody 
fluid,  mixed  with  recently-effused  lymph. 

The  preparation  is  in  the  museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital. — 
Lon.  Mtd»  Guz* 


Excision  of  the  Liver* — Dr.  M.  Z.  Kreider,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
is  reported  to  have  recently  performed  a  surgical  operation, 
that,  if  true,  constitutes  an  era  in  surgery.  He  removed,  it  ap- 
pears, a  large  portion  of  the  liver,  which  was  in  a  singularly  dis- 
eased condition.  On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Thompson,  the  mass 
actually  cut  away,  weighed  twenty-nine  pounds  and  a  half.  The 
patient,  a  young  lady,  says  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  was  doing 
well  on  the  9th  of  November,  some  days  after  the  operation. 
Some  of  the  Western  journals  will  undoubtedly  publish  an  exact 
statement  of  the  case.  Dr.  Lawson,  of  Cincinnati,  who  is  near- 
est, will  perhaps  furnish  the  particulars  in  the  next  Lancet — Bos* 
ton  Med*  and  Surg*  Jour- 
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"Medical  JVbtes   and  Reflections."     By  Dr.  Holland. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  work  which  contains  some'  very  just  and 
important  principles,  and  which  should  be  read  with  attention 
and  well  weighed  by  every  practising  physician.  So  far  as  my 
own  experience  and  observation  extend  I  Lave  found  them,  to  a 
great  degree,  correct,  and  have  derived  much  benefit  frcm  an  ob- 
servance of  them  in  my  practice. 

The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  or  condensation  of  some  of 
the  principles  to  which  I  allude. 

I.  Bleeding  in  affections  of  the  Brain. — Dr.  H.  thinks    there   is 
too  free  and  indiscriminate  use  of  the  lancet  in  affections  of  the 
brain,  and  particularly  in  the  different  forms  of  paralysis.     He  says 
that  coma,  usually  supposed  to  be  dependant  on  pressure,  and  to 
be  relieved  by  bleeding,  is  often  a  symptom  of  extreme  debility, 
sometimes  expressly  induced  by  depletion  ;  and  that  large  bleed- 
ings have  sometimes  induced  paralytic  attacks  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  avoided.     He  recommends  great  caution  and  dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  1  think  very  justly.     The 
author  contends  that  bleeding  by  the  hemorroidal  vessels  might 
be  much  more  frequently  employed  than  it  is,  in  affections  of  the 
brain  as  well  as  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  he  knows  of  no 
mod«  in  which  a  given  quantity  of  blood  can  be  removed  with 
equal  effect,  in  cases  where  it  is  required. 
Observations  on  various  Medicines. 

II.  Sudorifics. — Dr.  H.  considers  opium  as  the  best  of  these — 
that  it  is  the  most  uniformly  certain  find  beneficial.  It  acts  chief- 
ly by  allaying  excitement  of  the  vascular  system^  gd4  that  what- 
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ever  may  be  thought  of  Lind's  recommendation  of  it  in  the  hot 
stage  of  ague,  he  is  certain  in  various  states  of  fever  and  in- 
flammatory disorder,  when  preceded  by  sufficient  evacuaton, 
no  medicine  can  be  more  safely  used  as  a  sudorific,  or  with 
greater  collateral  advantages. 

III.  Abuse  of  Purgatives. — The  author  thinks  purgative  Med- 
icines are  greatly  abused,  and  in  this  opinion,  my  own  experience 
convinces  me  he  is  entirely  correct.  I  am  satisfied  that  thou- 
sands of  constitutions  are  daily  impaired  if  not  destroyed  by  se- 
vere, active  and  constant  purgation.  So  persuaded  of  this  fact 
was  an  experienced  physician  of  this  city,  the  late  Dr.  Christian, 
that  he  was  known  to  say  he  never  gave  a  dose  of  an  active  pur- 
gative, without  being  on  his  guard  to  arrest  it  with  opium  or  some 
astringent.  In  this  climate  Hamilton's  and  Cook's  notions  of  pur- 
gatives will  not  do,  and  Cook's  pills  should  not  be  administered 
except  with  great  caution  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  physi- 
cian. Our  author  says:  "In  dyspepsia,  a  long  train  of  maladies 
often  ensue,  as  the  result  of  too  frequent  use  of  purgatives,  increa- 
sing the  torpor  they  were  intended  to  remove,  and  irritating  other 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. "  He  highly  recommends  the  com- 
bination of  a  laxitive  and  tonic. 

IV.  The  use  of  Diluents. — The  free  use  of  diluent  drinks  is 
highly  recommended.  Dr.  H.  says:  "  I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
benefits  of  cold  liquids  given  in  the  acute  stages  of  gastric  disorders, 
inflammatory  and  febrile,  to  justify  a  more  frequent  recourse  to 
its  practice.  This  is  a  point  where  the  feelings  and  desires  of  the 
patient  may  fairly  be  taken  in  guidance  and  we  can  rarely  go 
wrong  in  following  them.  The  thirst  occurring  as  an  ordinary 
symptom  of  all  fever  is  for  the  most  part  to  be  viewed  as  authority 
for  its  gratification.  The  free  use  of  good  water  forms  one  of  our 
best  sudorifics  and  ought  to  be  more  freely  given  to  this  end.  Also 
in  those  dropsical  affections,  in  which  it  is  the  object  to  restore  a 
free  action  of  the  kidneys,  diluents  are  very  useful,  after  the  due 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  a  preliminary  essential  to  the  due  ope- 
ration of  all  diuretics.  In  this  way  may  be  accounted  for  the 
beneficial  effects  derived  from  the  free  use  of  mineral  water. 

V.  Colchicum  in  Gout. — Dr.  H.  highly  recommends  this  medi- 
cine in  gout.  He  prefers  the  acetous  extract.  "  In  combination 
with  calomel  or  other  purgatives,  with  morphine  or   some  other 
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sedative,  and  with  occasional  laxatives  in  the  progress  of  the  mal- 
ady, and  with  alkalis  and  stomachic  hitters  in  sequel  to  it,  it  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  greater  part  of  what  is  needful  in  this  disorder, 
so  far  as  medicine  merely  is  concerned,  " 

T. 


The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
By  T.  Wharton  Jones,  F.  R.  S.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  <fcc. 
•  &c.     Edited  hy  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.     Philadelphia,  Lea  &, 
Blanchard,  1847. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  work,  for  the  American  Reprint  of 
which,  we  are  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Lea  & 
Blanchard,  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  preface  the  author  states 
that  his  object  has  been  "to  produce  a  work  which  should  serve 
at  once  as  a  Text  Book  for  Students,  and  a  book  of  reference  to 
Practitioners."  So  far  as  conciseness  and  clearness  of  method 
are  concerned,  the  author  has  fully  accomplished  his  task.  The 
variety  of  subjects,  too,  of  which  he  treats,  is  very  great — em- 
bracing every  known  disease,  not  only  of  the  Eye,  but  of  its  ap- 
pendages ;  ?nd  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  the  different 
morbid  phenomena,  are  carried  to  the  extent  of  even  German 
minuteness.  As  a  book  of  Reference,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  Library  of  the  general  practitioner,  en- 
abling him,  as  it  does,  not  only  at  one  time  to  classify  the  disease, 
but  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  proper  plan  of  treatment :  the 
brevity,  however,  of  the  style  unavoidably  adopted,  where 
so  much  matter  had  to  be  compressed  in  so  limited  a  space,  and 
the  frequent  references  to  back  numbers  of  paragraphs,  used  for 
the  same  reason,  have  a  tendency  to  impart  a  tone  of  dryness, 
and  meagreness  of  outline  to  the  whole,  which  render  it  less  at- 
tractive and  even  less  impressive  to  the  student,  than  the  more  ex- 
tended and  colloquial  style  of  Mackensie,  or  the  well  told  cases  of 
Lawrence.  The  strictly  didactic  style  affected  by  some  modern 
medical  writers,  in  imitation  of  the  French  School,  where  the  ob- 
ject would  seem  less  to  include  every  thing  bearing  on  the  subject, 
than  to  exclude  every  thing  which  was  not  fully  entitled  to  be 
mentioned,  though  perhaps,  rigidly  in  better  taste  in  a  scientific 
work,  contrasts  unfavorably,  in  our  recollection,  with  the 
more  easy  narratives  of  some  of  the  older  writers.     Who  for  in- 
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stance  that  has  read  the  fascinating  pages  of  John  Bell, 
would  be  disposed  to  comment  with  severity  upon  his  digressions, 
his  excusions,  or  even  his  quotations  from  Rabelais.  These  re- 
marks, although  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us, 
are  not  intended  as  any  disparagement  of  it :  brevity,  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  of  the  interest  created  by  a  mare  dif- 
fused style,  is  indispensable  in  a  manual.  But  we  will  afford 
our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves,  obser- 
ving merely,  that  the  chapteron  the  operations  for  cataract  is 
amongst  the  best  in  the  book,  except  perhaps,  that  the  operation 
of  Keratonyxis,  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  receive  the  favorable 
consideration  which  it  deserves,  deeming  it,  as  we  do,  decidedly 
safer  and  preferable  to  reclination  or  couching. 

u  For  the  convenience  of  description,  the  operation  may  be 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  different  steps. 

"  The  first  st<p  comprehends  the  puncturation  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  needle  into  the  posterior  chamber,  so  that  its  lance 
head  is  seen  through  the  pupil.  The  point  of  puncturation 
should  be  about  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  from  the  temporal 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  in  the  line  of  its  transverse  diameter.  * 

"  The  second  step  comprehends  the  reclination  of  the  cataract. 

"  The  third  step  comprehends  the  fveo  laceration  of  the  interior 
wall  of  the  capsule,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  needle  from  the 
eye. 

"  The  pupils  of  the  patient  should  be  well  dilated  preparatory 
to  the  operation. 

"Method  of  holding  the  cataract  needle. — The  handle  of  the 
needle  is  to  be  held  between  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  thumb  on  the  other,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
above  recommended  for  the  cataract  knife. 

u  Puncturation  and  introduction  of  the  needle  into  the  posterior 
chamber, — The  surgeon  thus  holding  the  needle,  and  resting  his 
hand  by  the  little  finger  on  the  patient's  check,  disposes  it  in  such 
a  way,  that  the  blade  of  the  n  is  close  to  the  front  of  the 

cornea,  in  a  line  corresponding  to  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
latter,  and  its  point  extending  to  opposite  the  nasal  margin  of  the 
dilated  pupil.  He  now  prcpaies  for  puncturation,  by  retracting 
the  fingers  holding  the  needle,  and  slightly  turning  the  hand,  so 


'  *The  direction  to  introduce  the  needle  either  above  or  below  the  transverse  di- 
o meter  of  the  eye  is  that,  which  is  most  generally  given;  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  it  is,  that  the  long  ciliary  artery  runs  in  ihe  line  ot  the  transverse  diameter; 
but  a9  at  about  a  quarter  uf  an  inch  from  the  iris,  the  long  ciliary  artery  of  the 
temporal  side  divides  at  an  acute  angle  into  two  branches,  an  upper  and  a  lower, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  artery  cannot  be  touched,,  and  the  surest  way  to  avoid  the 
branches  is,  to  enter  the  needle  as  above  recommended. 
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that  the  point  of  the  instrument  may  be  presented  to  the  point  of 
the  sclerotica,  where  puncturation  is  to  be  made. 

"If  it  be  a  straight  needle  that  is  used,  its  point,  with  the  cut- 
ting edges  looking  to  and  from  the  cornea,  the  flat  surfaces  up- 
wards and  downwards,  is  directed  perpendicularly  to  the  surface 
of  the  eyeball  at  the  place  above-mentioned,  and  steadily  thrust 
in  a  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the  eyeball,  but  no  deeper 
than  until  the  lance  head  of  the  instrument  disappears. 

"  When  a  curved  needle  is  used,  its  convexity  should  look  up- 
wards, and  its  concavity  downwards  in  making  the  puncture  ; 
and  in  order  that  the  point  may  be  applied  perpendicularly  to  the 
place  to  be  punctured,  it  is  necessary  to  depress  the  handle  of 
the  instrument ;  but,  of  course,  in  proportion  as  the  instrument 
penetrates,  the  handle  is  raised  to  the  horizontal. 

"  The  handle  of  the  instrument  is  now  to  be  rotated  one 
quarter  round  its  axis,  so  as  to  bring  the  cutting  edges  to  look  up- 
wards  and  downwards,  its  surfaces  backwards  and  forwards  ;  or 
if  the  needle  be  a  curved  one,  the  convexity  of  the  curve  for- 
wards, the  concavity  backwards.  The  handle  is  at  the  same  time 
inclined  well  back  towards  tne  temple  of  the.  patient,  in  order  that 
the  lance  head  of  the  instrument  may  be  so  directed,  that  when 
pushed  on,  it  will  pass  between  the  ciliary  body  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lens  into  the  posterior  chamber,  when  it  will  be 
seen  through  the  pupil  with  one  surface  looking  forward,  the  oth- 
er towards  the  cataract,  and  its  edges  upwards  and  downwards. 

"  In  conducting  the  point  of  the  needle  between  the  ciliary 
body  and  the  circumference  of  the  lens,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  spit  the  ciliary  body  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  lens  on  the  other. 
If  this  should  occur,  the  needle  ought  to  be  a  little  withdrawn^ 
to  get  its  point  free  again,  before  pushing  it  on.  In  entering  the 
posterior  chamber,  the  point  of  the  needle  is  apt  td  spit  the  iris, 
especially  if  the  needle  be  a  straight  one.  The  remedy  for  this, 
also,  is  to  withdraw  the  instrument,  until  its  point  gets  free,  when 
it  may  again  be  pushed  on.  The  importance  of  having  the  point 
of  the  needle  free  is  evident.  Again  the  point  of  the  needle  may 
be  made  to  project  through  the  pupil,  and  spit  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cornea. 

"  Reclination  of  the  cataract* — Being  sure  that  the  point  of  the 
needle  is  free  from  entanglement,  the  surgeon  applies  its  lance 
head  flat  against  the  lens,  a  little  above  its  transverse  diameter, 
(if  the  needle  is  a  curved  one,  it  is  by  its  concave  surface  that  its 
lance  head  is  to  be  applied  to  the  lens,)  and  then  by  moving  the 
handle  of  the  instrument  gently  forwards  a  little,  he  presses  back 
the  upper  part  of  the  lens,  in  order  to  loosen  the  connections  of 
the  cataract,  and  to  see  that  there  are  no  adhesions  between  it 
and  the  iris.  There  being  none,  he  continues  to  press  back  the 
lens  steadily,  but  slowly.  When  the  upper  part  of  the  lens  ha* 
29 
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yielded  to  this  backward  pressure,  he  rotates  the  needle  slightly 
to  keep  it  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  lens,  and  then  presses  the  lat- 
ter downwards  and  backwards,  by  gently  raising  the  handle  of 
the  instrument  upwards  and  forwards.  The  lens  being  thus  de- 
pressed, is  to  be  moved  a  little  backwards,  if  its  lower  edge  now 
become  anterior  should  appear  to  press  on  the  iris  or  ciliary 
body. 

"  If  the  needle  used  is  a  curved  one,  it  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  complete  the  depression,  to  apply  the  convexity  of  its 
lance  head  to  the  cataract.  This  is  done,  by  depressing  the 
handle  a  very  little,  so  as  to  lift  the  lance  head  from  off  the  cat- 
aract, and  then  rotating  it  one-half  round  its  axis. 

"  Laceration  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  Capsule,  and  the  with- 
drawing of  the  needle  from  the  eye* — Having  for  half  a  minute  or 
so,  kept  the  point  of  the  instrument  resting  on  the  depressed  cat- 
aract to  prevent  it  from  rising,  the  surgeon  now  lifts  it  slowly  from 
off  the  cataract,  by  lowering  the  handle.  Seeing  that  the  cata- 
ract does  not  rise,  he  brings  the  head  of  the  instrument  back  into 
the  posterior  chamber,  by  moving  the  handle  a  little  backwards. 
Having  here  executed  with  the  point  of  the  needle  such  move- 
ments as  are  calculated  to  ensure  the  laceration  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  capsule,  the  surgeon  still  retains  the  instrument  with- 
in the  eye  for  half  a  minute  longer.  The  cataract  remaining 
depressed,  the  needle  may  now  be  withdrawn  from  the  eye,  by 
a  series  of  manoeuvres  exactly  the  converse  of  those  performed 
in  introducing  it.  This  is  especially  to  be  attended  to,  when  its 
head  comes  to  the  puncture  in  the  coats  ;  here  it  is  to  be  so  rota- 
ted, that  the  surfaces  shall  be  above  and  below  as  at  the  intro- 
duction of  it,  and  then  it  is  to  be  diawn  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface  of  the  sclerotica,  for  which  purpose,  when  the  needle  is 
curved,  its  handle  must  be  depressed  in  proportion  as  the  head  is 
withdrawn. 

"  Jf  instead  of  being  hard,  as  was  supposed,  the  cataract 
should  be  found  friable,  breaking  under  the  needle,  reclination 
ought  not  of  course  to  be  persisted  in,  but  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  capsule  is  to  be  freely  lacerated,  and  the  lens  left  to  be  dis- 
solved and  absorbed  ;  in  short,  division  is  to  be  substituted  for  re- 
clination. 

"Again,  should  it  happen  that  the  lens  is  fluid,  and  that  when 
the  capsule  is  opened  by  the  needle  it  escapes,  and  mingles  with 
the  aqueous  humour,  rendering  it  turbid,  all  that  remains  to  be 
done,  is  immediately  to  lacerate  the  anterior  wall  of  the  capsule 
as  freely  as  possible. 

u  If  adhesions  are  found  to  exist  between  the  iris  and  anterior 
^vall  of  the  capsule,  they  are  to  be  separated  if  slight ;  if  not, 
they  must  be  left,  and  a  central  opening  made  in  the  anterior 
Tvall  of  the  capsule,  and  the  lens,  after  the  posterior  capsule  is 
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lacerated,  is  to  be  reclined.     Division,  however,  if  the  case  ad- 
mits of  it,  would  be  better.  " 

The  above  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
author,  and  of  his  manner  of  treating  his  subjects.  We  would 
merely  observe  in  conclusion,  that  the  getting  up  of  the  work,  in 
a  mere  technical  point  of  view,  is  most  creditable  to  the  Phila- 
delphia publishers.  The  paper  and  print  are  excellent ;  the 
wood-cuts,  of  which  a  number  are  scattered  through  the  pages. 
are  not  only  well  executed,  but  correctly  placed  with  regard  to 
the  text ;  the  steel  plates  are  as  good  as  they  can  be  without  the 
aid  of  colors,  and  last  though  not  least,  the  numerous  references 
to  the  number  of  preceding  paragraphs  are  invariably  and  criti- 
cally accurate.  D. 


Tracts  on  Generation,  translated  from  the  German. — By  C.  R.  Gil- 
man,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  &c,  College  of  Physicians. 
New  York,  and  Theodore  Tellkamp,  M.  D.  Gerhard  Pro- 
fessor, Columbia  College. 

Under  this  title  a  series  of  tracts  are  to  be  published  on  the  in- 
teresting, if  not  important  subject  of  ovological  and  embriological 
physiology,  departments  of  science  which  the  Germans  have  re- 
cently cultivated  so  zealously  and  successfully,  that  with  the  learn* 
ed  translators  we  may  safely  call  them  "  German  Sciences.  "  The 
translation  of  Bischoff's  pamphlet  upon  ovulation  and  fecunda- 
tion was  suggested  by  the  celebrated  Agassiz,  who  is  at  present 
in  the  United  States.  The  translators  have  placed  the  physiolo- 
gical public  under  great  obligations  for  the  prompt  and  able 
manner  with  which  they  have  responded  to  the  intimation  given 
them,  and  we  earnestly  hope  they  may  receive  such  encourage- 
ment as  to  induce  them  to  persevere  in  the  task  they  have  under- 
taken. We  are  not  inclined  to  believe  from  the  Tract  before  us, 
which  is  entitled  "  Proofs  that  the  Periodic  maturation  and  dis- 
charge of  Ova,  are  in  the  Mammalia  and  Human  Female,  inde- 
pendent of  coition,  as  a  first  condition  of  their  propagation, "  that 
it  could  have  fallen  into  better  hands.  In  the  language  of  M. 
Agassiz,  we  say  with  him,  "  it  is  a  model  in  this  kind  of  experi- 
ments, better  adapted  to  vindicate  the  interests  of  the  medical 
man  for  comparative  embriology,  than  any  reasoning* "  In  the 
proposed  series  of  tracts,  original  researches   only    will  rind  a 
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place,  and  in  making  their  selections  the  translators  will  have  the 
aid  of  M.  Agassiz,  which  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention and  patronage  of  those  partial  to  physiological  studies. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Editor  regrets  that  he  is  obliged  again  to  apologize  to  and 
to  ask  still  further  indulgence  of  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the 
"  South-western  Medical  Advocate.  "  The  numerous  demands 
upon  his  time  necessarily  growing  out  of  the  efforts  now  being  made 
to  establish  a  School  of  Medicine  in  this  city,  and  the  occupation 
of  his  mind  with  circumstances  in  which  the  public  is  in  no  way 
concerned  and  which,  therefore,  need  not  be  enumerated,  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  bestow  upon  it  any  attention 
whatever.  This  task,  so  far  as  the  double  number  now  issued  is 
concerned,  was  kindly  taken  off  his  hands  by  his  friend  and  col- 
league, Prof.  Ramsey,  who  has  got  it  up  in  an  able,  and  it  is  trus- 
ted the  subscribers  will  find,  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Nor  has  the  "  Advocate  "  appeared  with  the  promised  punc- 
tuality ;  and  this  has  given  rise  to  many  complaints.  In  future 
the  Editor  expects  to  be  able  to  give  it  more  of  his  time  and  at- 
tention, when  any  causes  of  dissatisfaction  that  have  hitherto  exis- 
ted, he   will  endeavor  to  remove. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  convert  the  "  Advocate  "  from 
a  Monthly  to  a  Bi-Monthly  Journal.  Each  future  number  will 
therefore,  as  the  present  does,  contain  96  instead  of  48  pages. 
This  change  will  yield  several  advantages  not  enjoyed  at  present, 
and  with  it,  it  is  trusted  subscribers  will  not  be  dissatisfied. 
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The  Editor  has  not  hitherto  noticed  the  intemperate  reviews  of 
his  Inaugural  Discourse  that  Prof.  Houston  of  Philadelphia,  Prof. 
Lee  of  Geneva  College,  State  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Roberts 
of  the  city  of  New  York  thought  proper  to  publish  in  the  Jour- 
nals of  which  they  are  respectively  the  editors.  As  already  in- 
timated, his  mind  has  been  too  seriously  occupied  with  important 
matters  to  indulge  in  such  sport  as  a  notice  of  their  articles  must 
give  rise  to.  For  this  an  early  opportunity  will  be  seized.  Of 
Prof.  Houston's  review,  however,  we  take  this  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  in  language  and  spirit  it  is  as  unbecoming  a  gentleman 
as  a  brass  Kilted  sword  ;  in  thought  as  empty  as  a  nut  shell,  and  of 
medical  knowledge  more  destitute  than  the  Chrono-thermal  System 
of  Dickson,  which  he  seems  to  hold  in  as  great  horror  as  a  ghost 
does  a  lantern.  Would  that  he,  as  well  as  some  of  his  colleagues, 
had  less  horror  for  inverted  commas.  But  the  man,  his  manners, 
and  his  matter  are  of  a  piece,  for  while  reproving  the  editor  for 
his  polemical  disposition.  Professor  Houston  seems  determined  to 
provoke  him  to  a  fresh  exhibition  of  it.  Had  his  article  involved 
points  of  scientific  dispute  only,  perhaps  the  discussion  which  is 
likely  to  arise,  might  prove  interesting  and  useful  to  the  readers 
of  the  "  Examiner  "  and  "  Advocate,  "  but  of  this  there  is  little 
hope.  Finding  the  assertion  made  in  the  "  Annual  announcement 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, "  utterly  incapable  of  defence, 
he  has  not  even  attempted  it,  but  has  endeavored  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  argument  embodied  in  the  Editor's  Inaugural  Dis- 
course, by  indulging  in  a  tirade  of  low,  vulgar,  personal  abuse. 
Nor  is  this  all.  He  has  proved  the  utterly  hopeless  nature  of  his 
cause  by  desperately  identifying  himself  with,  and  impliedly  ap- 
pealing to  the  sympathies  of  a  set  of  men  that  have  been,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  honorable  men,  consigned  to  redemptionless  dis- 
grace. If  the  editor,  therefore,  should  embrace  an  early  occa- 
sion to  tell  Professor  Houston  some  unsavory  truths  he  will  have 
no  reason  to  complain.  No  other  alternative  is  left  unless  he 
were  to  decide,  as  perhaps  he  should,  to  treat  a  writer  so 
reckless  of  personal  and  professional  character,  with  contempt. 

Many  of  the  Correspondents  of  the  Editor  no  doubt  complain 
of  having  been  neglected  by  him.  To  pay  a  reasonable  atten- 
tion to  engagements  that  cannot  be,  even  temporarily,  neglected, 
and  to  answer  with  promptitude  the  numerous  letters  that  come 
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to  him,  he  finds  to  be  impossible.     His  friends,  therefore,  are  re- 
quested to  be  patient.     His  first  leisure  shall  be  devoted  to  them. 

There  is  a  class  of  correspondents,  however,  to  which  a  word  of 
explanation  is  due.  Allusion  is  made  to  those  who  address  the  Edi- 
tor for  medical  advice.  He  receives  numerous  letters  of  this  kind 
both  from  physicians,  and  those  who  are  suffering  from  disease. 
Many  of  them  have  not  been  answered,  and  for  two  principal  rea- 
sons. The  Editor  has  not  had  time  to  write  such  detailed  respon- 
ses as  to  do  himself  justice  or  as  would  prove  serviceable  to  those 
who  request  medical  advice,  and  such  letters  he  is  of  opinion, 
should  not  be  written  without  compensation.  Those*  therefore, 
who  may,  in  future,  wish  his  epistolary  medical  advice,  will  remit, 
with  the  request,  Five  Dollars. 

The  friends  of  the  Memphis  Medical  College,  are  informed 
that  the  success  of  this  (the  second)  session,  has  been  thus  far, 
most  gratifying.  The  most  sanguine  expectations  have  been 
more  than  realized.  Though  the  number  of  pupils  that  may  be 
matriculated  at  a  School  of  Medicine,  is  not  an  infallible  criterion 
of  .its  efficiency,  it  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  its  friends,  and  en- 
couraging to  those  immediately  concerned  in  its  administration  to 
know  that  the  present  class  is  such  as  to  give  a  sure  guarantee  of 
great  future  prosperity  and  usefulness.  Besides  the  assurance 
we  have  in  the  size  of  the  present  class  that  the  Memphis  Medi- 
cal College  is  established  upon  a  secure  basis,  we  have  the  satis- 
faction to  inform  the  public  that  through  the  enlightened  liberal- 
ity of  the  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Mem- 
phis it  has  been  endowed,  and  that  a  medical  edifice  containing 
three  lecture  rooms  fifty  feet  square,  with  Library,  Museum, 
Faculty,  and  Dissecting  Rooms  of  ample  size,  is  at  present  in 
the  rapid  progress  of  erection.  EDITOR. 


The  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  Physicians,  which  as- 
sembled at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the  25th  Oct.  have  been  receiv- 
ed, but  the  pamphlet  has  been  mislaid.  The  proceedings,  how- 
ever, were  in  the  main  confirmatory  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Convention,  which  have  been  so  extensively  circulated 
for  the  last  few  months.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  rec- 
ommending private  preceptors  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  pupils 
under  their  direction  :  and  recommending  the  propriety  of  es- 
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tablishing  primary  schools  of  medicine,  to  prepare  students  for 
entrance  into  Medical  Colleges.  The  spirit  of  these  resolutions 
will  be  heartily  approved  of  by  all  who  appreciate  the  heavy  res- 
ponsibilities sustained  by  the  practitioner  of  medicine.  It  can- 
not but  be  a  source  of  regret  that  so  few  of  the  physicians  of  the 
State  were  in  attendance  on  the  sittings  of  this  convention. 


It  is  said  that  the  nauseous  bitterness  of  sulph.  magnesia  is 
wholly  destroyed  by  an  infusion  of  Coffee.  Coffee  has  also  been 
successfully  administered  in  case  of  poisoning  by  Salts  of  Mor- 
phine. 

The  Duke  de  Gannazoro,  when  at  Milan,  being  treated  homce- 
pathicaily  for  some  slight  ailment,  had  to  take  three  globules  a 
day,  at  intervals  of  some  hours  ;  having  accidentally  omitted  the 
morning  globule,  and  at  the  hour  for  taking  the  second  reflecting 
that  when  the  time  should  arrive  foi  taking  the  third,  he  would  be 
at  the  opera,  he  took  the  three  at  once,  and  was  dead  within  two 
hours.     The  preparation  was  one  of  nux  vomica. 

A  case  of  Laryngismus  Stridulus  is  reported  to  have  been  cu- 
red by  the  inhalation  of  Ether.     The  patient  was  one  year  old. 

A  dentist  of  Paris  has  been  arrested,  charged  with  having  per- 
petrated a  rape  upon  the  person  of  a  young  woman  while  she 
was  under  the  influence  of  Ether,  administered  to  destroy  the 
pain  occasioned  by  the  extraction  of  a  tooth. 

The  cholera  has  made  its  appearance,  and  is  progressing  from 
point  to  point  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  estimated  that  one 
eighth  of  mankind  are  subjects  of  Hernia.  A  case  of  poisoning 
by  vinegar  is  related  in  a  number  of  the  British  American  Jour- 
nal of  Med.  and  Physical  Science.  The  person  drank  a  quart  of 
common  Vinegar. 

Doct.  Weisse,  of  St.  Petersburg  advises  the  exhibition  of  raw 
meat  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoea,  accompanying  or  following  the  pe- 
riod of  weaning.  Of  11,049  deaths  occurring  in  the  city  of 
Paris  in  the  year  1-845,  3,084  were  cases  of  suicide. 

The  editor  of  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine,  speaks  very 
positively  of  the  efficacy  of  ice  in  Dysentery^ 
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A  youth  has  been  discoursing  in  Boston  on  the  impropriety, 
end  immorality  of  the  practice  of  midwifery  by  male  accouchers. 
Beautiful  Type  of  Morality  ! 

T.  D.  Pride,  Surgeon  to  Stockton  Dispensary  has  cured  cases 
of  Traumatic  Tetanus  by  the  internal  use  of  Tobacco.  He  infu- 
ses 30  grains  of  the  leaf  in  nine  ounces  of  water,  and  half  an 
ounce  administered  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  as  circum- 
stances require. 

The  statistics  of  the  Csesarean  operation  at  present  yield  the 
following  results  :  It  has  been  performed  in  378  cases,  of  which 
trust-worthy  accounts  have  been  given.  In  145  of  these  cases 
the  women  recovered  ;  in  233  they  died  ;  or  the  recoveries  were 
in  the  proportion  of  38  per  cent,  or  as  one  in  26  cases.  The 
fate  of  318  children  is  mentioned,  of  whom  219  were  saved,  99 
were  lost,  or  the  child  survived  in  68  per  cent.,  or  rather  in  more 
than  2  cases  out  of  3. — Dr.  Wesfs  Report  on  Midwifery. 
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MANSFIELD  &  M'INTOSfrL 

DRUGGISTS, 

Madison  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Post  Office— MEMPHIS,  Ten, 

Offer  for  sale  a  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  Fresh  DRUGS,  MEDICINES- 
CHEMICALS,  PAINTS,  OILS,  &c.  &c. 

Our  stock  has  been  carefully  selected  and  purchased  from  importers  and  first  hand* 
<on  the  best  terms,  this  enables  us  to  offer  unusual  inducements  to  purchasers. 

From  a  long  experience  in  the  Drug  business  and  a  knoweledge  of  the  value  of  good 
and  fresh  articles,  we  flatter  ourselves  we  shall  be  able  to  render  general  satisfaction. 

Our  arrangements  are  such  that  we  shall  be  constantly  receiving  additions  to  our 
*tock  which  will  render  it  complete  at  all  times  and  the  articles  fresh.  We  trust  that 
by  strict  attention  to  business  and  selling  pure  Medicines  at  the  lowest  rates  to  merit 
and  receive  a  liberal  share  of  patronage.  September,  1847, 


C.  C.  CLEAVES, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

BOOKS  &  STATIONERY, 

August,  1847.  FRONT  ROW,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

LANPHI ER  &  WHITE,  '       . 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Druggists, 

And   Dealers  in   Dyes,  Paints,  Oils,   Perfumery,  Patent 

medicines,  Glass  Ware,  Window  Glass,  Garden 

Seeds,  Grass  Seeds,  Ac,  &c. 

South  side  of  Exchange  Square,  one  door  East  of  Front  Row, 

August,  1847.  MEMPHIS,  Ten* 

wiluMs&cB:, 

(SUCCESSORS  TO  WATSON  AND  WILLIAMS.) 

Wholesale  and  RetailDealers  in 

Drugs,    Medicines,   Paints,  Oils,    Window  Glass,  Glass* 
ware,  Perfumery,  Patent  Medicines,  &c, 

Front  Row,  Sign  of  the  Negro  and  Mortar— MEMPHIS,  Ten 

SURGEON'S  INSTRUMENTS. 


4  cases  (very  fine)  Amputating  Instruments, 
10    do    Dissecting  Instruments, 
i  doz.  Scarificators,  American, 
1  doz.  do         German, 

1  doz.  spring  Lancets,  Silver, 

2  doz.  Gum  Lancets,  superior, 
Cheap  for  Cash  at  the  Drug  Store  of 


1  doz.  spring  Lancets,  Brass, 

8  doz.  thumb      do        Evans1  eitrt- 

finish,  true, 
Scalpels;   Cupping  Instruments;  Fo>  - 
ceps;  Hooks;  Punches,  &c.  &c. 

WILLIAMS  &  CO. 


August,  1847.  Front  Row,  Sign  of  the  Negro  and  Mortar—  MEMPHIS,  Tenl. 

Shop  Furniture. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Shop  Furniture.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

August,  1847.  Druggist. . 

JENNINGS  &  OSGOOD 

DRUGGISTS, 

Front  Row,  opposite  the  old  Steam  Boat  Landing,  MEMPHIS,  Ten, 

The  attention  of  the  Medical  Profession  is  solicited  to  our  Stock  of  DRUGS  ano 
MEDICINES,  French  nnd  German  CHEMICALS.  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
DRUGGISTS  GLASSWARE,  and  MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

The  inferior  quality  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Drugs  generally  sold,  occasioned  in 
part  by  a  desire  to  sell  cheap  goods,  and  partly  by  ignorance  in  many  of  the  venders 
renders  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  Physician  to  secure  articles  in  which  h« 
may  place  implicit  reliance. 

Long  experience  in  the  Drug  business,  with  superior  facilities  for  obtaining  our  sup 
plies,  and  constant  personal  attention,  enable  us  to  guarantee  to  purchasers  the  qual 
ny  of  every  article  we  sell,  and  we  can  with  pleasure  refer  to  every  Physician  wb- 
has  heretofore  dealt  wi'h  us,  in  proof  that  we  ao  not  confine  ourselves  to  promues. 

August,  1847. 
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